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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


essage 


of  3/l 


ove 


s we  begin  1996,  we  here 
at  Scarboro  Missions 
hold  in  our  minds  the 
recent  deaths  of  three  of  our  mem- 
ber within  a six  day  period  in  late 
November.  They  were  'up  in  years' 
and  all  were  over  50  years 
ordained.  In  total,  they  lived  171 
years  of  priesthood.  Their  lives 
included  decades  of  service  in 
China,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Canada.  Their  early  years  were  the 
years  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II 
had  its  influence  on  their  mission- 
ary lives  as  Frs.  MacNeil  and 
McGoey  witnessed  firsthand  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  China.  Later 
Frs.  MacNeil  and  Gault  were  to  live 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  under 
the  dictatorship  of  Rafael  Trujillo;  a 
dictatorship  supported  by  many 
'democratic'  countries — all  part  of 
the  Cold  War  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II. 

Their  lives  also  witnessed  the 
communications  revolution;  the 
flights  into  space;  the  rising  power 
of  money  that  has  led  to  the  New 
World  Order.  As  well,  they  wit- 
nessed Vatican  II  and  the  struggles 
within  the  Catholic  Church  that 
have  been  and  are  so  divisive. 

Perhaps  chaos  is  the  word  that 
best  describes  their  world.  Yet, 
despite  it  and  despite  their  own 
weaknesses  and  personal  struggles, 
they  left  us  with  a message  that 
they  themselves  believed  and 
lived — that  life  has  meaning  and 
purpose.  Amid  the  darkness,  they 
witnessed  to  a God  of  purpose 
whose  love  and  compassion 
embraces  even  the  birds  of  the  air 


and  the  flowers  of  the  fields. 

By  their  words  and  deeds,  these 
three  Scarboro  missionary  priests 
left  us  with  a strong  message:  that 
we  must  always  be  mindful  of  this 
God  who  embraces  us,  even  as  we 
struggle  for  meaning  in  relation- 
ships and  in  responsibilities,  in 
families  and  communities,  within 
our  church  and  within  ourselves. 
Chaos  must  not  cause  us  to  forget 
our  God  of  compassion  and  love. 

We  thank  our  confreres  who  in 
their  struggle  to  give  meaning  to 
their  lives  have  helped  to  give 
meaning  to  ours. 

Also  in  this  issue  we  present  the 
second  article  in  our  series  on  Glob- 
al Feminism.  Part  one,  "The  History 
and  Meaning  of  the  Global  Wom- 
en's Movement",  was  featured  in 
the  September,  1995,  issue. 

Part  II,  "All  Issues  Are  Women's 
Issues",  focuses  on  the  importance 
of  looking  at  our  world  from  the 
perspective  of  gender.  Gender,  we 
are  told,  is  a social  category.  It 
refers  to  qualities,  behaviours  and 
roles  ascribed  by  different  societies 
to  women  and  men.  Gender  enables 
us  to  look  at  how  these  roles  define 
the  social  relationships  and  power 
relationships  between  women  and 
men.  "There  are  profound  differ- 
ences between  women  and  men," 
explains  Sr.  Riley,  "and  those  dif- 
ferences have  been  used  very  dif- 
ferently for  the  enhancement  of 
men  and  in  some  instances  the 
diminishment  of  women,  at  least  in 
certain  arenas." 

Gender  allows  us  to  look  at 
issues  not  from  a biological  per- 


spective but  from  a human  perspec- 
tive, and  recognize  that  all  issues 
impact  the  lives  of  women;  indeed, 
impact  the  lives  of  all  humanity. 

The  goal  of  the  global  women's 
movement  is  to  improve  the  lives  of 
all  people  and  to  make  our  world  a 
better  place. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a 
report  by  Sr.  Riley  on  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Women  in 
Beijing  last  September.  She 
describes  it  as  "not  so  much  a con- 
ference on  women  as  it  was  a wom- 
en's conference  on  the  state  of  the 
world." 

We  also  present  stories  of 
women  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Brazil,  stories  brought  to  our 
attention  by  Scarboro  missionaries. 
These  are  incredible  stories  of  ordi- 
nary women  struggling  to  survive, 
yet  willing  and  able  to  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  help  their 
communities. 

As  we  begin  our  journey  into 
1996,  we  wish  all  of  our  readers  a 
blessed  and  happy  year.  We  hope 
that  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  in 
some  small  way,  sheds  light  on 
some  of  the  issues  affecting  our 
world,  and  gives  us  the  hope  and 
courage  to  be  signs  of  God's  trans- 
forming love,  bringing  justice  and 
peace  to  all  humanity  ,o° 
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Are  Women's  Issues 


By  Sr.  Maria  Riley,  O.P. 


Part  II  in  our  series  on  Global  Feminism. 

In  the  first  article,  featured  in  the  September  1995  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  Sr.  Riley  presented  her  views  on  the  History  and  Meaning 
of  the  Global  Women's  Movement.  The  remaining  two  articles  will  be 
featured  next  month.  The  text  for  this  series  has  been  transcribed 
from  Sr.  Riley's  talks  given  at  the  1994  Central  Mission  Conference. 


The  Role  of  Gender  in  Social  Structures 

There  has  been  over  the  last  30  years  an  evolution 
which  I think  is  beginning  to  gain  more  credence  now 
than  it  did  for  awhile,  to  move  from  the  language  of 
women  to  the  language  of  gender,  and  from  women's 
issues  to  gender  issues. 

The  reason  is  that  it  broadens  the  framework  for 
analysis,  and  it  brings  into  relief  what  we're  really 
talking  about,  that  all  issues  are  women's  issues. 
Women  have  a perspective.  Any  issue  we  choose  to 
think  about,  we  gain  a perspective  on  that  issue.  This 
also  gets  at  the  answer  to  the  question:  Are  women  a 
special  interest  category?  (I  am  bemused  at  what  gets 
called  a 'women's'  issue.  Why  for  example  is  child  care 
a women's  issue?  Seems  to  me  it's  a parental  issue.) 

Are  we  just  a special  interest  group  that  is  going  after 
whatever  our  goal  is  within  the  larger  framework  of 
the  society  and  the  church,  or  are  we  full  participating, 
equal,  mutual  members  of  church  and  society? 

The  answer  to  this  question  really  determines  how 
we  view  the  women's  movement.  If  women  are  viewed 
as  a special  interest  group,  then  justice  for  women  in 
church  and  society  is  considered  just  a special  interest 
and  left  to  women  to  deal  with,  and  the  world  and  the 
church  will  go  on  its  merry  way.  Or  do  we  consider  the 
women's  movement  a transformative  movement  with 
the  goal  of  breaking  down  patterns  of  domination. 


whether  they  be  built  on  gender,  race,  class,  or  neo- 
colonialism, to  create  more  inclusive  social  societies, 
social  structures  and  social  institutions. 

Needless  to  say,  I fall  into  the  second  school.  I think 
of  justice  for  women  as  integral  to  the  building  of  a just 
society. 

What  is  the  significance  of  moving  from  women's 
issues  to  gender  issues?  Well,  first  of  all  the  words 
woman  and  man,  or  even  male  and  female,  are  really 
biological  categories.  Written  into  our  biology  is  the 
precise  role  of  women  in  the  act  of  conception,  birth 
and  for  early  nurturing  in  terms  of  lactation;  and  the 
role  of  men  in  the  act  of  conception.  These  were  writ- 
ten in  our  bodies,  but  nothing  else  was.  Everything  else 
has  been  socially  and,  I would  say,  politically 
constructed  on  a set  of  power  relationships. 

Gender  is  a social  category.  Gender  refers  to  quali- 
ties, behaviours  and  roles  ascribed  by  different  soci- 
eties to  women  and  men.  [Editor's  Note] 

The  word  'gender'  introduces  the  dimensions  of 
social  relationships  and  power  relationships  between 
women  and  men.  Gender  introduces  the  patterns  of 
relationship  that  determine  and  build  our  world  social- 
ly, politically  and  economically.  Gender  allows  us  to 
raise  up  the  incredible,  important  and  illuminating  role 
of  history,  ideology,  religion,  culture,  and  economics 
which  defines  those  sets  of  relationships. 

To  talk  about  gender  roles  as  being  socially  con- 
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Filipina  women  and  children  celebrate  the  success  of  their  community.  They  staged  a fast  to  end  logging 
which  was  destroying  the  forests  and  severely  affecting  the  lives  of  the  people.  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


structed  does  not  deny  that  there  are  profound  differ- 
ences between  women  and  men.  I don't  want  you  to 
think  that  I move  into  a kind  of  position  of  androgyny, 
that  the  best  thing  we  have  for  the  future  is  to  create  us 
all  in  a neutral  grey  position. 

Nothing  in  my  mind  would  be  more  boring.  There  is 
nothing  in  what  I am  trying  to  say  that  would  deny  the 
richness  of  our  differences.  What  I am  saying  is  that 
those  differences  have  been  used  very  differently 
socially  for  the  enhancement  of  men  and  in  some 
instances  the  diminishment  of  women,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain arenas. 

What  I am  trying  to  talk  about  is  the  structuring  of 
power  in  the  social  order;  the  structuring  of  power  in 
the  ecclesial  order.  Biology  has  been  used  to  create 
social  relationships  that  are  unequal,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  at  all  ever  denying  the  differences,  or  even  sug- 
gesting, from  my  point  of  view,  that  this  kind  of 
blurred  neutering  of  women  and  men  is  the  goal  of  the 
future. 

How  do  we  put  something  together  that  both  shows 
up  essential  difference  and  radical  equality?  The  old 
way  of  thinking  assumes  that  if  there  is  difference,  one 
has  to  be  better  than  the  other.  How  do  we  break  our 
minds  out  of  that  and  really  begin  to  understand,  talk 
about,  have  language  for,  create  social  and  ecclesial 
policy,  that  both  affirms  essential  differences  and  radi- 
cal equality? 


The  Gender  Division  of  Labour: 
Production  and  Reproduction 

The  most  predominant  and  important  kind  of 
insight  that  looking  at  gender  offers  us  is  the  question 
of  the  gender  division  of  labour  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  sexual  division  of  labour — who  does  what 
and  why — not  just  in  the  home  but  everywhere. 

In  the  division  of  labour,  we  talk  about  production, 
the  kind  of  work  that  produces  goods,  produces  insti- 
tutions, produces  buildings,  produces  food;  that's  the 
work  of  production  in  society.  It's  fundamentally  eco- 
nomic and  politically  based.  It  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  world  of  men. 

Then  we  have  the  work  of  reproduction  in  society. 
Reproduction  goes  much  further  than  the  act  of 
birthing  a child.  It  has  to  do  with  reproducing  the  con- 
text of  the  human  family  for  that  child  to  grow  and  be 
nurtured;  to  reproduce  the  community  out  of  which 
the  future  workers  of  the  world  will  come,  and  future 
politicians,  and  future  priests,  and  so  on.  The  work  of 
reproduction  has  to  do  with  nurturing  the  human  fami- 
ly, nurturing  the  human  community,  nurturing  the 
human  culture.  And  that  has  been  generally  called  the 
work  of  women. 

Margaret  Mead,  when  she  first  did  her  ground- 
breaking volume  called  "Women  and  Men"  years  ago, 
concluded  that  in  some  societies  men  fish  and  women 
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Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


"Women  continue  to  form  in  North  America 
and  overseas  the  hulk  of  cheap  labour  that 
is  supporting  and  undergirding  the  present 
economic  restructuring." 


weave,  in  others  women  fish  and  men  weave.  But  the 
one  constant  across  all  societies  is  that  what  men  do  is 
considered  more  important  than  what  women  do.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  act  of  what  they  are  doing, 
but  who's  doing  it  and  why. 

The  fact  is  that  women  have  always  been  in  the 
productive  and  reproductive  spheres,  particularly 
women  who  live  in  poverty.  In  developing  countries 
where  women  are  the  subsistent  farmers,  they  are  key 
to  the  productive  role. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  within  each  of  the 
spheres  of  production  and  reproduction  there  is  a divi- 
sion of  labour.  When  we  look  at  where  women  are  in 
the  work  world  we  do  not  find  women  in  positions  of 
leadership  and  management  in  large  numbers.  The 
majority  of  women  are  still  in  service  and  other  forms 
of  low  paying  jobs. 

More  and  more  women  today  are  in  the  public 
workplace  (work  outside  the  home)  than  30  years  ago, 
particularly  in  the  industrialized  nations.  (I  say  the 
public  workplace  because  women  may  not  have  been  in 
the  public  workplace,  but  we've  never  been  out  of 
work.)  This  simply  means  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
women  take  on  more  work.  They  still  have  the  work  of 
reproduction  and  they  take  on  more  work,  in  terms  of 
being  in  a productive  workplace,  for  income.  Of  course 
things  begin  to  fray.  Most  of  what  begins  to  fray  is 
women's  well-being  as  they  are  stretched  to  the  limits 
of  their  physical,  psychological  and  intellectual 
strengths. 

Even  though  more  and  more  women  are  in  the  pro- 
ductive sphere,  where  they  are  continues  to  mirror  the 
traditional  division  of  labour.  Here  in  Canada,  more 
than  72  percent  of  all  women  workers  are  located  in 
the  ten  lowest  paying  job  categories.  In  the  United 
States,  77  percent  of  all  administrative  support  and 
clerical  workers  are  women,  63  percent  of  all  service 
workers  are  women  and  the  majority  of  service  work- 
ers make  minimum  wage  with  no  benefits. 

Women  continue  to  form  in  North  America  and 
overseas  the  bulk  of  cheap  labour  that  is  supporting 
and  undergirding  the  present  economic  restructuring. 
Women's  labour  supports  the  growth  of  the  service 


sector  and  the  retail  sector  with  minimum  wage  jobs 
and  no  benefits;  the  growth  of  the  contingent  work- 
force and  the  part-time  work  force,  with  basically  mini- 
mum wage,  with  no  access  to  benefits.  Companies 
moving  overseas  for  cheaper  production  in  order  to 
increase  their  profitability  are  hiring  women,  at  below 
poverty  wages.  All  over  the  world  women's  labour  is 
being  exploited  to  support  the  economic  restructuring 
and  to  keep  the  cost  of  productivity  down. 

The  wage  and  income  gap  between  women  and  men 
remains  significant,  and  that  gap  is  even  larger  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  women  of  colour  in  any  one  of 
our  societies.  We  have  this  wonderful  statistic  in  the 
United  States  that  the  wage  and  income  gap  between 
women  and  men  is  narrowing.  If  you  are  not  really 
careful  in  reading  the  statistics,  it  might  look  like 
women  are  making  more  money,  whereas  it  is  actually 
reflecting  that  men  are  making  less  money. 

Women's  labour  is  also  being  exploited  as  men 
become  less  and  less  able  in  our  societies  to  be  the  eco- 
nomic agents  within  their  families  due  to  corporate 
downsizing,  restructuring  and  stagnation.  Women's 
already  busy  work  day  is  burdened  with  another 
responsibility  of  income-generating  activities  whether 
it's  going  out  into  the  workplace  or  creating  something 
within  the  home. 

The  economic  restructuring  we  have  been  witness- 
ing in  western  countries  has  been  very  difficult  on 
some  men  too.  Men  have  been  laid  off  from  high  pay- 
ing jobs  with  pretty  good  benefits,  their  security 
income  eroded  and  disappeared,  as  we  move  to  a ser- 
vice and  information  economy  where  the  number  of 
high  paying,  labour-depended  jobs  have  shifted. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  men,  but  it  hasn't  been 
easy  for  the  women  either.  Many  women  have  been 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  alcoholism,  the  despair,  the 
depression  within  the  homes  and  the  kinds  of  violence 
that  they  generate.  This  incidence  of  domestic  violence 
due  to  economic  restructuring  in  our  society  is  on  the 
rise. 

The  feminization  of  poverty  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  gender  division  of  labour  both  in  the  home  and 
outside  the  home.  It  is  not  an  accident.  It  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  less  talent,  less 
ability,  less  dedication  or 
whatever.  When  we  look 
outside  the  western  indus- 
trialized nations  and  we 
begin  to  examine  women  in 
dire  straits  of  poverty  in 
certain  sections  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
it  becomes  clear  that  it  is 
women  who  are  really 
holding  the  families  togeth- 
er. In  Peru,  when  the  econo- 
my bottomed  out  and  there 
simply  wasn't  enough  food, 
the  women  in  some  com- 
munities gathered  for  com- 
mon soup  kitchens,  and 
used  the  kind  of  corporate  action  of  sharing  what  they 
had  to  ensure  that  their  own  children  were  fed  and 
they  were  able  to  share  with  others. 

Women  worldwide  bear  the  greatest  burdens  of 
poverty.  When  we  say  women,  we  are  also  saying  chil- 
dren of  the  world  bear  the  greatest  burdens  of  poverty. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  those  in  poverty  are  women.  An 
option  for  the  poor  is  really  an  option  for  the  women, 
simply  by  the  proportion  of  who  is  in  poverty. 

There  is  a growing  phenomenon  of  women-headed 
households  worldwide  and  these  are  proportionately 
the  poorest  households  of  the  world.  In  Canada,  70 
percent  of  the  children  on  public  assistance  live  in  sin- 
gle parent  families.  And  female  lone  parents  earn  52 
percent  of  the  average  income  in  Canada.  These  statis- 
tics are  similar  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
are  worse  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and  in  some  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  In  the  1993  United  Nations  Human  Devel- 
opment Index,  Canada  rated  first  in  the  world  for  the 
quality  of  life  for  white  men,  eighth  in  the  world  for 
the  quality  of  life  for  it's  white  women. 

These  statistics  are  not  accidental.  They  are  a direct 
revelation  of  the  gender  division  of  labour,  and  how 
that  plays  itself  out  in  income  patterns,  work  patterns, 
family  patterns,  and  everything  else.  In  1993,  the  Unit- 


ed States  ranked  first  in  the  world  for  the  quality  of  life 
for  its  white  population,  but  we  ranked  thirty-first  in 
the  world  for  the  quality  of  life  of  our  African-Ameri- 
cans. So  race  and  gender  do  make  a big  difference  in 
the  quality  of  life  of  people  in  country  after  country. 
Even  in  the  so-called  wealthy  countries. 

As  long  as  women  are  expected  to  carry  the  bulk  of 
labour  of  human  reproduction  as  well  as  to  be  active  in 
human  production,  we  are  going  to  be  seeing  the  con- 
tinuation of  poverty  and  the  real  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  women's  lives  worldwide,  and  therefore  the 
quality  of  children's  lives  worldwide. 

Is  The  Work  of  Social  Reproduction 
Valued? 

We  rightfully  ask:  Is  the  work  of  social  reproduc- 
tion valued  for  what  it  is,  not  only  in  the  human  scale, 
but  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  fields?  Today, 
some  say  that  human  and  social  issues  are  less  impor- 
tant than  political  and  economic  issues. 

The  point  is  that  these  are  arbitrary  divisions  of 
valuing.  In  the  United  States  right  now,  the  most  con- 
servative spokespersons  for  cutting  back  on  social 
service  programs,  for  increasing  military  spending,  for 
decreasing  taxes  on  our  very  wealthy  and  increasing 
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Ecumenical  Decade 


Following  on  the  U.N.  Decade  for  Women  which  ended  in  1985,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  initiated  an  Ecumenical  Decade  for  Churches  in  Soli- 
darity with  Women  (1988-98).  Its  aims  are: 

• Empowering  women  to  challenge  oppressive  structures  in  the  global 
community,  their  country  and  their  church. 

• Affirming,  through  shared  leadership  and  decision-making,  the  decisive 
contributions  of  women  in  churches  and  communities. 

• Giving  visibility  to  women's  perspectives  and  actions  in  the  work  and 
struggle  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

• Enabling  the  churches  to  free  themselves  from  racism,  sexism  and  clas- 
sism;  from  teachings  and  practices  that  discriminate  against  women. 

• Encouraging  the  churches  to  take  actions  in  solidarity  with  women. 

Ecumenical  Decade  Coordinating  Group , 40  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Ste.  201, 

Toronto,  On,  M4T  1M9.  Ph:  416-921-7759,  ext.  30. 


taxes  on  our  general  population,  have  the  rhetoric  of 
'family  values.'  The  very  programs  that  they  are 
putting  forward  economically  and  politically  will  con- 
tinue to  undermine  the  quality  of  life  of  families  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  rhetoric  is  coming  under  the  umbrella 
of  'Christian'  values.  It  is  as  if  we  could  separate  social 
well-being  from  politics  and  economics.  The  rhetoric 
now  is,  if  the  women  were  not  in  the  workplace  but 
home  taking  care  of  their  children,  we  wouldn't  have 
all  these  problems.  There  is  no  recognition  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  more  and  more  women  find  them- 
selves in  the  workplace  is  because  of  the  growing 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  everything  is  being  driven  by  the  question  of 
profit,  and  we  are  witnessing  a severe  growth  in  pover- 
ty in  the  United  States.  There's  less  and  less  access  to 
primary  needs  such  as  housing  and  health  care,  a huge 
deterioration  in  our  school  system,  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  so-called  welfare  reform  that  is  hurting 
women. 

Women  are  blamed  when  the  family  comes  under 
stress.  And  although  it  is  becoming  less  popular,  when 
women  are  victims  of  domestic  violence  they  were 
always  told  if  they  were  just  better  wives  then  every- 
thing would  be  alright. 

Our  social  structures  have  been  built  on  dominant 
and  subordinate  patterns  of  gender,  race,  class,  and 
neo-colonialism.  These  structures  are  built  on  unjust 
patterns.  These  are  not  the  patterns  of  God's  plan  for 
creation.  God's  plan  for  creation  is  patterns  of  mutuali- 
ty and  equality  for  all  the  children  of  God. 

Catholic  Social  Thought 

Catholic  social  thought,  although  very  helpful  in 
terms  of  talking  about  the  just  work  place  and  just 
wages  and  those  kinds  of  issues,  is  not  very  helpful 
when  we  look  at  the  way  it  treats  gender  and  gender 


roles.  The  most  critical  question  that  we  need  to  put  to 
the  framers  of  Catholic  social  theology  is  their  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  because  when  you  read 
Catholic  social  thought  the  fundamental  question  that 
comes  through  is:  Are  there  two  human  natures  or 
one?  When  you  look  at  the  language  of  the 
documents — "the  women's  role  in  accordance  with 
their  own  nature" — you  see  that  they  never  speak  of 
men's  role  in  accordance  with  their  own  nature. 

Pope  John  Paul  11  said  in  Laborem  Exercems  that  we 
need  a social  revaluing  of  the  role  of  motherhood,  but 
not  a word  was  said  about  the  social  revaluing  of  the 
role  of  fatherhood.  The  document  consistently  speaks 
of  women's  proper  role.  There  is  a real  romanticizing 
that  women  alone  are  capable  of  humanizing  the 
human  community.  And  that  it  is  women  who  carry 
the  responsibility  for  compassion;  it  is  women  who 
carry  the  responsibility  for  nurturing.  What  does  the 
emphasis  on  women  as  compassionate  and  nurturing 
say  about  men? 

When  you  go  all  the  way  back  through  the  docu- 
ments to  Rerum  Novarum  in  1893,  men  are  held  out  as 
the  authority  figures  and  the  economic  figures.  Really 
the  role  of  fatherhood  is  disenfranchised.  If  men  are 
economic  agents  and  men  are  authority  figures,  their 
roles  as  nurturer  in  the  human  community  is  simply 
not  there.  Man's  role  as  father  is  disenfranchised  and 
women's  personhood  is  disenfranchised  in  these  docu- 
ments. 

So  we  don't  have  a healthy  framework  for  the  gen- 
der division  of  labour  within  the  documents.  They 
never  address  the  issue  of  skills  and  talents,  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  whole  human  beings,  and  that  we  both 
have  the  same  capacities  within  us  for  rationality  and 
emotion,  for  compassion  and  for  holding  the  line  on 
things;  and  that  men  can  nurture  as  well  as  women, 
and  women  can  lead  as  well  as  men.  The  documents 
fall  into  the  stereotypes  of  the  human  person  that 
denies  the  full  personhood  of  any  one  of  us. 
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"W 


e throw  open  the  door 
to  women  and  say 
okay  we'll  let  you 
come  in,  but  the  room  into  which 
they  walk  is  designed  for  men. 

It  is  based  on  assumptions  that 
child  care  and  shopping  are  some- 
how done;  the  working  hours  are 
shaped  by  men;  the  school  system 
assumes  a child  comes  out  of 
school  and  goes  home  and  some- 
body is  there.  For  women,  the 
system  is  not  acceptable." 


(Frene  Gimvale,  house  speaker  in  the 
South  African  parliament.) 


We  Need  To  Be  Radical 

I don't  think  in  the  past  30  years  we  have  really  been 
radical  enough  even  though  we  are  sometimes  accused 
of  being  'radical  feminists.'  By  my  use  of  radical  here  I 
mean  really  going  to  some  of  the  roots  of  the  problems 
and  the  issues.  Fundamentally  I think  we  have  been  on 
an  agenda  of  trying  to  fit  women  into  existing  struc- 
tures for  a lot  of  reasons,  rather  than  demanding  that 
the  structures  change  to  fit  the  reality  of  this  human 
community. 

The  first  example  that  I have  is  that  of  the  work 
place.  The  way  work  outside  the  home  is  organized  in 
contemporary  society,  the  'worker'  leaves  the  home 
early  in  the  morning  and  returns  late  or  early  in  the 
evening,  and  is  basically  out  of  the  home  for  the  major- 
ity of  waking  hours.  That  'work'  day  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  men’s  experience,  because  men  have 
always  had  a cadre  of  serfs,  slaves,  or  women  behind 
them  to  get  work  done  that  makes  for  the  building  of 
the  human  community. 

We  haven't  asked  the  right  kinds  of  questions,  such 
as:  Are  those  work  patterns  sustainable  for  the  human 
community?  How  should  we  organize  human  work 
which  is  both  productive  and  reproductive,  to  ensure 
the  well-being  of  the  human  community,  women  and 
men,  young  and  old?  When  I say  we  haven't  been  radi- 
cal enough,  that's  what  I mean. 

We  need  to  become  even  more  radical,  to  talk  about 
actually  reshaping  the  structures  to  fully  incorporate 
the  sustaining  of  the  human  community.  That  restruc- 
turing would  raise  the  issues  and  the  value  of  repro- 
ductive and  community  work  to  the  same  value — and 
give  it  the  same  social  support,  policy  and  attention — 
that  has  been  given  to  productive  work.  We  need  to 
talk  about  work  for  sustainable  livelihoods,  not  simply 
to  do  with  economic  sustainability  but  environmental 
sustainability  and  human  sustainability — the  sustain- 
ability of  the  human  community. 


We  really  are  being  called  on  at  this  particular 
moment  in  history  to  reshape  the  role  that  was  shaped 
coming  out  of  the  industrial  revolution.  I argue  that  the 
kind  of  changes  we  are  going  through  right  now  are  as 
dramatic  as  the  kind  of  changes  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution when  we  switched  from  being  an  agrarian  soci- 
ety to  an  industrial  society.  Now  we  are  moving  from 
being  fully  industrial  to  being  an  information-  and 
service-based  society. 

What  kind  of  new  social  structures  do  we  need  as 
communities  to  ensure  human  justice?  As  we  think 
about  the  changes  in  that  context,  we  might  be  able  to 
be  more  creative. <» 

Excellent  Resources: 

Doing  the  Gender  Boogie 

Power,  Participation  & Economic  Justice 

A Popular  Education  and  Action  Guide  produced  in 
February  ’95  by  Ten  Days  for  World  Development, 

85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4T  1M8; 

Ph:  416-922-0591;  Fax:  416-922-1419. 

Work,  Power  and  FIuman  Rights 
The  Future  for  Women 

Declaration  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Women.  Produced  in  August  ’95  by 
The  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development 
& Peace,  3028  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1N2. 
Ph:  416-698-7770;  Fax:  416-698-8269. 

Women — Still  something  to  shout  about 
August  ’95  issue  of  The  New  Internationalist, 

1011  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  ON,  M6H  1M1. 

Ph:  416-588-6478;  Fax:  416-537-6435. 
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^^omen  Address  the  State  of  the  World 

Report  on  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women 

By  Sr  Maria  Riley,  O.R 

3/ 


By  all  accounts  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  on 
Women,  Beijing,  China,  Sep- 
tember 1995,  was  the  largest  event 
in  the  50-year  history  of  the  United 
Nations.  Over  50,000  women  and 
some  men  converged  upon  the 
NGO  (nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions) Forum  in  Huairou  and  the 
Governmental  Conference  in  Bei- 
jing. The  accredited  NGOs  who 
monitored  and  lobbied  the  official 
conference  numbered  over  4,000, 
more  than  10  times  the  number  at 
the  1985  UN  Women's  Conference 
in  Nairobi. 

While  most  of  the  media  cover- 
age of  the  events  focused  on  the 
many  obstacles  the  participants 
encountered,  the  majority  of  partici- 
pants returned  home  with  a sense  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
event.  This  article  will  focus  on  the 
political  meaning  of  the  event  and 
breakthrough  issues. 

The  sheer  number  of  women  who 
gathered  at  the  NGO  Forum  and  the 
number  of  accredited  NGOs  present 
at  the  governmental  conference 
speaks  to  the  importance  of  this 
event  not  only  to  women  around  the 
world  but  also  to  the  world  commu- 
nity. It  demonstrated  the  strength  of 
the  global  women's  movement  as 
well  as  the  growing  global  feminist 
consensus  around  such  key  issues 
as  women's  human  rights,  global- 
ization, economic  and  labour  rights, 
violence,  reproductive  and  sexual 
health,  militarism,  war  and  war 
crimes,  participation  and  govern- 
ment accountability.  The  conference 
was  not  so  much  a world  conference 


The  conference 

WAS  NOT  SO  MUCH  A 
WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  WOMEN  AS  IT  WAS 
A WOMEN’S 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

on  women  as  it  was  a women's 
conference  on  the  state  of  the 
world... 

At  the  Beijing  meeting  there  was 
a "sense  that  women  will  not  only 
be  seen  to  take  power  but  use  it  to 
participate  in  a redefinition  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  life  and 
remake  peace  and  development  in 
the  image  of  a more  balanced  and 
just  humanity"  (Earth  Negotiations 
Bulletin). 

...Concretely,  this  is  expressed  in 
the  Conference's  Platform  for  Action 
(PFA),  for  example,  in  recommenda- 
tions about  family  responsibilities, 
flexible  work  patterns,  participation, 
shared  power  and  responsibility. 
Equality  is  no  longer  understood  as 
only  a "women's  issue,"  but  as  "a 
matter  of  human  rights  and  a condi- 
tion for  social  justice  and  is  also  a 
necessary  and  fundamental  prereq- 
uisite for  equality,  development  and 
peace." 


Breakthrough  issues 

The  Girl  Child:  For  the  first 
time  the  girl  child  has  been  fully 
incorporated  into  the  thinking  about 
justice  for  women...  The  PFA  on  the 
girl  child,  recognizes  that  discrimi- 
nation against  women  begins  even 
before  birth...  Issues  of  girls'  access 
to  nutrition,  health,  education, 
opportunity  and  protection  from 
violence,  forced  labour  and  prostitu- 
tion have  been  placed  squarely  in 
front  of  the  world  community. 

Systematic  Rape:  For  the 
first  time  an  official  UN  document 
recognizes  that,  during  conflict 
situations,  rape  of  women,  includ- 
ing systematic  rape,  is  a war  crime. 
Furthermore,  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  constitutes  a crime  against 
humanity  and  an  act  of  genocide. 

Unremunerated  Work: 
Unremunerated  work,  the  majority 
of  it  done  by  women,  was  a key 
issue  during  the  conference.  The 
term  "unremunerated  work"  covers 
all  the  work  of  sustaining  and  car- 
ing for  families  and  communities, 
subsistence  farming,  family  enter- 
prises and  all  such  work  that  does 
not  command  a wage  or  salary. 

The  UNDP's  (the  UN's  Develop- 
ment Program)  1995  Human  Devel- 
opment Report  made  a rough  esti- 
mate that  if  all  unwaged  work  by 
women  and  men,  as  well  as  under- 
paid work  of  women,  were  calculat- 
ed on  the  prevailing  market  wages 
it  would  increase  the  accounting  of 
global  output  by  $16  trillion...  add 
an  estimated  two-thirds  more  to  the 
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cies,  programs  and  projects,  and 
subsequently  carrying  on  gender 
impact  assessments  of  those  poli- 
cies. For  example,  while  calling  for 
women's  perspective  in  policy  for- 
mulation is  not  new,  the  extent  to 
which  the  PFA  calls  for  comprehen- 
sive gender  impact  studies  on  eco- 
nomic issues — including  such  issues 
as  macroeconomic  stability,  struc- 
tural adjustment,  external  debt, 
taxation,  investments,  employment 
and  markets — is  new.  Clearly  the 
question  is  not  now  one  of  equal 
access  to  resources,  but  how  the 
very  structures  of  the  economy 
discriminate  against  women. 

Omissions 

This  information  is  critically 
important  because  the  document 
fails  to  identify  the  structural  causes 
of  women's  and  societies'  growing 
impoverishment  and  therefore  fails 
to  address  adequate  means  to 
reverse  this  trend. 

...At  the  next  World  Conference, 
the  NGOs  are  determined  that  their 
perspective  on  economic  justice  and 
sustainable  development  will  be 
heard. 

The  PFA  is  a long  and  complex 
document  containing  362 
paragraphs  which  describe  women's 
reality  and  recommend  appropriate 
actions  on  a variety  of  issues...  It  is 
an  important  resource  for  calling 
upon  governments  to  implement 
more  just  gender-sensitive  policies 
over  the  next  five  years. °° 


For  the  first  time  the  girl  child  has  been  fully 
incorporated  into  the  thinking  about  justice  for  women... 
The  Platform  for  Action  on  the  girl  child, 
recognizes  that  discrimination  against  women 
begins  even  before  birth. 


current  estimated  global  output  of 
$23  trillion. 

The  PFA...  calls  upon  govern- 
ments, the  UN  and  other  relevant 
statistical  services  to  develop  mech- 
anisms to  calculate  women's  work, 
give  it  a value  and  record  it  in  satel- 
lite or  other  national  accounts  in 
order  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  women  and  to  make 
visible  the  unequal  distribution  of 
remunerated  and  unremunerated 
work  between  women  and  men. 

...This  counting  of  women's  work 
will  be  a significant  tool  in  develop- 


ing policies  that  reflect  women's  and 
men's  reality  more  accurately.  Such 
information  will  become  the  basis 
for  better  policies  relative  to  pen- 
sion, social  security,  welfare  and 
basic  social  rights  such  as  health, 
education  and  training. 

Gender  Perspective  and 
Impact  Assessment:  The  docu- 
ment starts  from  the  premise  that 
women  and  men  are  affected  differ- 
ently in  economic  matters.  It  then 
proceeds  to  outline  the  need  for  a 
gender  perspective  in  framing  poli- 
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Scarboro  Laity  In  Mission 


u 


m just  a lay  person.' 


How  often  have  we  heard  this  said?  It 
might  have  been  appropriate  many  years 
ago,  but  not  today,  not  after  the  teaching 
of  Vatican  II  right  through  to  our  present 
Pope,  John  Paul  II. 

Vatican  II  forcibly  and  clearly  reminded 
us  that  the  Church  is  the  people  of  God 
and,  therefore,  all  the  baptized  have  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  especially  by  witnessing  to 
God's  love  and  concern  for  all  people. 

Over  25  years  ago,  Scarboro  Missions, 
in  line  with  the  vision  of  Vatican  II,  invited 
the  laity  to  share  the  work  of  mission, 
serving  alongside  our  priest  members. 

This  has  helped  lay  people  in  Canada  to 
fulfill  their  call  to  mission  and  at  the  same 
time  has  brought  a great  sense  of  hope  and 
new  life  to  our  Society. 

This  month,  eight  Canadian  lay  people 
made  a three-year  commitment  with  us. 
They  go  overseas  not  as  priest  helpers  and 
not  to  substitute  for  priest  missionaries, 
but  as  lay  people  with  their  own  mission- 
ary vocation,  their  own  responsibility  and 
privilege  to  witness  to  God's  love  in  our 
world. 

As  they  go  overseas  they  ask  for  our 
prayers  to  be  open  to  the  Spirit  as  they 
learn  how  God  will  use  them  among  the 
people  with  whom  they  will  live  and 
serve. 

In  recent  years  we  have  not  been 
receiving  priest  vocations  to  our  mission 
Society.  What  the  future  holds  we  do  not 
know.  But  it  is  with  great  excitement  and 
hope  that  I see  lay  men  and  women 
coming  to  Scarboro — priest  and  lay  people 
working  together  as  we  continue  to  live 
out  the  missionary  spirit  of  our  founder, 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser. °° 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  MacAulay  is  the  Director  of  Scar- 
boro's  Mission  Information  Department. 
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\1S  n December  10,  1995,  Scarboro  Missions  celebrated  the  missioning  ceremony  of  eight  new  lay  mission- 
ed who  will  be  leaving  for  their  mission  placements  this  month.  The  eight  include  Eric  Lagace  of  Brantford, 
Ontario;  Marc  Halle  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan;  Mary  Rowlands  of  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia;  Penelope 
Somerville  of  Kingston,  Ontario;  Terry  and  Harry  Heemskerk  of  Vernon,  British  Columbia;  and  Beverley  and 
Ray  Vantomme  of  Camrose,  Alberta. 

Mark  and  Eric  will  be  going  to  Beijing,  China,  to  begin  teaching  English.  They  will  be  joining  two  other 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  presently  working  there.  Penelope  will  be  working  as  a matron  and  gerontologist  at 
the  Good  Samaritan  Home  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana.  Terry  and  Harry  will  also  serve  in  our  Guyana 
mission  where  Terry  will  work  as  a special  education  teacher  and  Harry  will  be  involved  with  the  Good 
Samaritan  Home  and  with  Mother  Teresa's  Missionary  Sisters  of  Charity. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  Scarboro  missionaries  will  be  working  in  Africa.  Mary  will  be  joining 
the  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Zambia  where  she  will  serve  as  an  obstetrics  nurse  in 
a rural  hospital.  Bev  and  Ray  will  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Muzuzu,  Malawi,  Bev  as  a psychiatric  nurse  and  Ray 
as  the  maintenance  manager  for  the  local  hospital. 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  assist  us  with  your  prayers  and  financial  support  as  we  share  our  faith 
with  people  of  other  lands. °°  /Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mary  Anne  O 'Connor  is  a coordinator  of  Scarboro ' s Lay  Mission  Office, 
accompanying  lay  candidates  preparing  for  overseas  mission. 
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rAfina!  'Afina! 


ina 

Ai 


inai 


salt  water  sparkles  and  splashes 
over  kilometres  of  pristine  white 


sand  on  the  south  shore  in  full  view 
of  the  villagers.  The  village  is 
named  Enricjuillo,  the  baptismal 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  original 
island  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti.  Enriquillo  led 
them  in  a life  and  death  struggle 
against  the  soldiers  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  very  people  who 
baptized  him.  Fifty  years  later,  this 
Carib  people  were  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Today,  this  is 
called  "ethnic  cleansing".  The  vil- 
lage of  Enriquillo  is  located  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  an  hour's 
drive  east  of  the  Haitian  border.  The 
villagers  are  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  and  their 
African  slaves. 

Something  happened  there  about 
15  years  ago  that  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirit  of  an  oppressed  people. 
The  memory  of  the  Carib  chief 
Enriquillo  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  bring  courage  to  the  women  of 
the  village.  There  developed  a seri- 
ous contention  between  the  men 
and  the  women.  At  issue  was  the 
abuse  of  women,  not  only  those  of 


the  village,  but  visitors  as  well.  The 
struggle  was  publicly  and  clearly 
expressed,  finally,  in  the  parish 
church.  It  was  January,  1979. 

The  time  of  rain  had  begun,  yet 
the  Sunday  morning  Eucharistic 
gathering  was  doubled,  almost  all 
women  and  children.  Nina  was  the 
angry  one.  She  spoke  out  the  most. 
She  cried  the  most.  She  understood 
the  most.  Indeed,  she  was  the  one 
most  respected  by  the  men  of  the 
village.  She  wasn't  alone.  There  was 
a large  core  group  of  companions 
who  recognized  in  her  a harbour  of 
security  and  trust.  They  were 
activists  who  accompanied  her 
every  step.  The  rest  applauded 
loudly. 

The  Sunday  liturgy  was  vibrant.  I 
had  suggested  that  the  'Year  of  the 
Woman'  be  continued  during  1979. 
This  was  received  with  a round  of 
applause.  Impulsively,  Nina  stood 
and  faced  the  women  of  Enriquillo. 
Her  round,  tanned  face  and  gentle 
demeanor  drew  affection  from  those 
who  knew  her.  She  was  of  medium 
stature,  heavy  set.  Her  hair  was 
crispy  black,  wrapped  in  a purple 
and  white  bandana.  Thick  calloused 
hands  adjusted  the  ruffles  of  her 
old,  freshly  washed  dress.  Her  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  people. 

"There  is  a saying  that  tells  us. 

Let  a pig  and  a boy  have  everything 
they  want  and  you  will  get  a good 
pig  and  a bad  boy,"  she  began.  "My 
dear  sisters,  let  us  clarify  a few  facts. 
Let  these  facts  drive  us  to  a united 
action.  This  past  'year  of  the 
woman'  has  really  been  the  'year  of 
the  man'  for  us.  The  men  have  taken 
everything  they  want,  even  what 


does  not  belong  to  them.  Beginning 
with  political  disorder,  they  cor- 
rupted the  system  of  production 
and  sale  of  basic  goods.  They  intro- 
duced the  use  of  drugs  by 
unscrupulous  people  supported  by 
high  finance.  Everywhere,  it  is  the 
men  of  our  communities  who  have 
allowed  and  promoted  these  rotten 
things  that  affect  the  lives  of  our 
families. 

"But  what  hurts  most  of  all  is  the 
reckless  and  callous  spread  of  pros- 
titution in  our  village.  This  is  our 
hurt.  We  can  do  something  about  it. 
It  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
weakness  and  greed  of  our  leading 
citizens.  Our  very  own  daughters, 
and  youngsters  from  other  areas, 
are  mercilessly  exploited;  exploited 
by  our  own  men — our  husbands, 
our  brothers,  our  uncles;  indeed, 
our  very  fathers,  even  if  it  is  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  nothing  to  protect 
their  families. 

"In  Enriquillo,  there  used  to  be 
only  one  business  of  prostitution. 
Now,  there  are  at  least  seven,  one 
for  each  corner  in  the  village.  Disre- 
spectful strangers  come  and  cause 
disorder  on  our  streets.  The  mayor, 
the  council  and  the  police  look  the 
other  way.  But  we,  the  women  of 
Enriquillo,  will  look  eye  to  eye  at 
this  evil  and  at  those  who  impose  it 
on  our  families.  I call  for  a meeting 
of  all  those  interested  in  cleaning 
our  village  of  this  shame.  It  is  to  be 
held  tomorrow  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  community  hall.  I ask 
each  of  you  to  spread  the  word." 

All  stood  in  unison  with  raised 
and  thrusting  fists,  shouting  "Nina! 
Nina!  Nina!"  I muttered  to  myself: 
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"Let  us  go  in  peace  to  love  and 
serve  the  Lord.  Thanks  be  to  God!" 

That  very  same  day,  with  great 
discretion,  I took  my  camera 
throughout  the  village  in  an  attempt 
to  take  photos  that  would  support 
the  claims  of  the  women.  Of  course, 
everyone  became  aware  of  the 
"political  Mass"  of  that  morning.  I 
was  a bit  apprehensive.  Sure 
enough,  I was  spotted  in  "every 
corner  of  the  village"  with  my  cam- 
era. Well,  I hoped,  what  can  the 
mayor  or  anybody  do  to  me  any- 
way? But  it  didn't  matter.  The  film 
was  stuck  before  it  could  roll.  I had 
floundered  doing  this  small  task, 
but  the  women  will  surely  have 
thunderous  success  with  their  meet- 
ing! 

I had  never  seen  it  before.  The 
hall  was  packed  with  women  and  a 
few  children  before  the  starting 
time!  But  what  a surprise  it  was  to 
see  the  mayor  and  two  council 
members  sheepishly  slip  through 
the  hall  entrance  at  exactly  3:00 
p.m.!  They  paused  as  though 
stunned,  waiting  for  a hundred 
angry  women  to  make  the  next 
move. 

I invited  them  to  sit  in  the  front 
to  face  the  women.  Nina  gave  me  a 
nod.  I stood  up  and  we  prayed 
together.  Then,  after  I introduced 
those  present,  I invited  Nina  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Of 
course,  the  men  bore  the  brunt  of 
her  verbal  blows.  She  was  unre- 
stricted in  her  terminology.  As  well, 
she  ignored  the  propriety  expected 
of  a woman,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  in  authority.  Her  ges- 
tures were  swift  and  expressive. 


Finally,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  women, 
and  indeed  of  this  society,  were  so  graphically 
presented,  I saw  more  clearly  the  importance 
of  the  women's  struggle. 


Finally,  she  opened  the  floor  to  the 
other  women.  These  gave  testimony 
of  the  abuse  of  their  young  daugh- 
ters, the  negligence  and  bad  exam- 
ple of  the  men,  the  horrors  of  drug 
abuse  and  the  shame  brought  upon 
the  village. 

On  seeing  the  men  so  still  and  so 
meek,  I thought  of  myself,  so  com- 
placent, so  secure.  Finally,  when  the 
sufferings  of  the  women,  and 
indeed  of  this  society,  were  so 
graphically  presented,  I saw  more 
clearly  the  importance  of  the  wom- 
en's struggle.  What  a sight  it  must 
have  been  for  the  three  male  visi- 
tors! Before  their  very  eyes,  the 
women  were  disarming  them  of 
their  traditional  role  of  dominance. 
Truly,  I believe  that  the  women 
themselves  had  made  a fantastic 
discovery.  The  words  of  the  mayor 
revealed  how  we  were  all  overtaken 
by  a new  spirit  of  change,  a new 
spirit  of  courage. 

What  I heard  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mayor  was  simply  incredible. 

He  said  that  there  were  no  words 
capable  of  expressing  the  wisdom, 
the  honesty,  and  the  suffering  of 
such  dignified  and  honourable 
women.  He  also  said  he  saw  in  them 
the  salvation  of  the  village,  the  heal- 
ing of  families,  as  well  as  the  arrest 
of  drug  pushers  and  the  end  to 
prostitution  in  the  village.  It  took 
the  mayor  a lot  more  words  to  say 
all  that,  mind  you.  Goodness,  what 
happened  to  machismo  which  had  so 
suddenly  turned  into  meekness?  I 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
was  converted  to  the  cause  of 
women  and  was  repentant  of  his 
behaviour.  What  he  said  sounded 


like,  well,  poetry.  At  any  rate,  the 
mayor  promised  to  form  a commit- 
tee to  oversee  the  closing  of  the 
centres  of  prostitution  and  bring  an 
end  to  the  drug  trade.  When  all  the 
speeches  were  given,  a committee 
was  formed  which  included  Nina 
and  the  mayor. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  women  of 
Enriquillo,  in  a nonviolent  rebellion, 
shook  the  foundations  of  their  com- 
munity in  the  cause  of  decency  and 
justice.  When  duty  knocked,  they 
answered  at  nearly  every  door  in 
the  village. 

"I  know  some  history,  not  much, 
mind  you,  but  I know  about 
Enriquillo,"  Nina  spoke  calmly  to 
me  during  a discussion  on  the  situa- 
tion. "The  men  from  Spain  wiped 
out  an  entire  people  by  enslaving 
them  and  killing  them  when  they 
rebelled.  No  men  will  do  that  to  us, 
neither  enslave  us  nor  destroy  us. 
We  will  rebel  and  live!" 

That  is  what  happened  some  15 
years  ago.  It  was  not  a daring  dash 
of  a moment's  inspiration.  Nor  was 
it  driven  by  fear  or  despair.  Rather, 
it  was  something  deep  in  the  human 
soul  torn  asunder  by  pleasure  and 
pain.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  it 
well  when  he  wrote,  "Keep  your 
fears  for  yourself,  but  share  your 
courage  with  others!"  That  is  what 
the  women  did  some  15  years  ago.<» 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Joseph 
Curcio  served  for  many  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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talking  with  Q)iva 

A Makushi  woman  speaks  about  life  and  struggle  in  Northern  Brazil. 


n the  wind-swept,  sun-beaten  savannah  of  northern  Brazil — the  treeless  backyard  on  the  Guyana  border — 
M / J there  lies  a small  village,  a conglomeration  of  mud-brick  houses  with  straw  roofs,  surrounding  a thatched 
vi/  chapel  and  a two-room  school.  The  village  is  Raposa  II,  the  home  of  fourteen  Makushi  families.  "Raposa" 
means  "fox"  and  the  "II"  shows  that  this  is  the  daughter  village  of  nearby  Raposa. 

If  you  visit  Raposa  II,  among  the  first  persons  you  will  meet  is  Diva,  one  of  the  community's  catechists.  In  fact, 
she  is  the  regional  coordinator  for  about  30  villages  of  the  Makushi  people.  Diva  is  a woman  of  faith  and  courage, 
committed  to  the  land  struggle  of  her  people.  She  is  also  a woman  of  song  and  the  Word,  dedicated  to  educating 
and  leading  her  people — adults,  youth  and  children — in  the  Christian  faith. 

Through  my  work  in  the  local  church  communities,  I have  become  friends  with  Diva,  and  I have  developed  a 
tremendous  admiration  for  her.  Diva  has  a clarity  about 
fesus  and  his  project  of  love  and  justice.  This  clarity  and 
firmness  has  led  me  to  a deeper  understanding  of  how  to  live 
out  my  faith  in  a concrete  way.  One  day  I sat  with  Diva  to 
ask  about  issues  vital  to  her  life.  She  shared  what  follows. 


//TP  he  Makushi  people  want 
X their  freedom,  to  be  able  to 
live  in  peace,  to  raise  our  animals 
and  build  our  homes.  The  invaders, 
"the  Whites"  as  we  are  used  to  say- 
ing— the  ranchers  and  gold  dig- 
gers— took  away  this  freedom. 

The  Makushi  want  their  mother 
back.  Mother  Earth,  which  is  very 
sacred  to  us  because  it  gives  us  our 
sustenance.  We  see  that  the  Whites 
don't  take  care  of  the  earth  but 
destroy  it.  The  Indians  take  what 
they  find  from  the  earth — wild 
game  and  fish  from  the  lakes,  but 
we  don't  destroy  it.  When  the  Indi- 
ans plant  cassava  they  use  the  plot 
for  two  years,  then  they  find  anoth- 
er place  to  plant. 

The  people's  suffering  is  the  mas- 
sacre of  our  brothers  and  sisters;  the 
threats  we  receive  from  the  ranchers 
and  gold  diggers.  They  threaten  to 
kill  people;  they  call  in  the  police  to 
tie  people  up  and  beat  them.  If  the 
Makushi  try  to  organize  themselves, 
the  police  are  called  in  to  take  them 
prisoners. 

Poor  health  is  another  suffering. 
Before  we  didn't  have  diseases  like 


malaria,  which  was 
brought  in  by  the 
gold  diggers.  Last 
month  my  younger 
sister  got  really  sick 
from  malaria.  She 
almost  died. 

Our  suffering  is 
hunger  as  well 
because  we  don't  have 
enough  land  to  plant 
our  crops.  That's  why  we  are  strug- 
gling for  our  land's  titles  and 
boundaries.  All  of  us,  every  people, 
need  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  be  free.  We, 
the  Makushi  people,  want  this  too, 
the  right  to  live  in  freedom  like 
other  races  do. 

My  work  as  a catechist  is  to 
attempt  to  bring  the  people  along 
the  road  we're  travelling  on.  In  the 
church  we  need  to  discover  the 
principal  things  which  the  Makushi 
people  need,  not  just  spiritually  but 
physically  as  well,  or  the  "material" 
as  we  say. 

We  need  to  free  our  people,  not 
just  from  sin,  but  from  the  slavery 
made  in  this  world.  We  need  to  take 
the  people  out  of  that  slavery,  that 


Diva  Eurico  da  Silva  with  her  son  Ritchie  and 
daughter  Janaina.  Roraima,  Brazil. 


suffering  they're  caught  up  in,  so 
that  we  can  live  together  again, 
united  and  happy. 

In  the  region  which  I go  about, 
the  Makushi  accept  me  as  a woman 
catechist.  But  it's  not  easy.  The 
Makushi  woman  suffers  from 
machismo;  one  rarely  sees  a woman 
doing  the  same  work  as  a man. 
Women  take  care  of  the  house, 
whereas  it's  always  the  men  who 
are  on  the  outside,  struggling.  It's 
not  that  there  are  no  women  who 
want  to  work  outside,  but  they  are 
afraid  of  their  husbands  who  don't 
want  them  to  go  out.  They  must 
take  care  of  the  children  as  well. 
However,  there  are  some  women 
who  go  out  and  confront  life. 
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Catechist  Diva  gives  a reflection  in  Makushi,  during  the  procession  of  St.  Isidore.  Roraima,  Brazil. 


On  religion... 

The  Indians  had  their  traditional 
religion  called  "alleluia".  They  wor- 
shipped God  at  times  of  planting 
and  harvesting.  They  knew  God 
existed,  even  though  they  couldn't 
see  God.  They  knew  God  was  there 
to  protect  them,  that  nature  has  a 
master.  They  would  ask  help  from 
God. 

Then  the  Whites  came,  bringing 
in  this  new  religion.  But  when  we 
examine  it,  we  see  that  it  is  really 
the  same.  The  stories  which  the  old 
people  tell  are  also  told  in  the  bible. 
So  we  see  it  is  the  same  religion.  The 
old  people  tell  about  creation,  for 
example.  There  was  the  sun  and  the 
moon;  they  got  married  and  chil- 
dren were  born,  Inskirao  and  Ani- 
ike,  like  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  bibli- 
cal creation  story.  After  that  there 
was  a time  when  evil  entered.  The 
sun  is  a God  who  shines  and  gives 
light,  and  the  moon  is  like  the 
woman  who  continually  appears, 
and  so  on. 


On  missionaries... 

The  presence  of  missionaries  is 
very  good  here  among  the  Makushi 
people.  Their  task  is  to  help,  to  see 
the  suffering  of  the  people.  They 
must  preach  the  gospel,  but  they 
must  see  the  people's  situation  too. 
It's  no  use  to  preach  the  gospel 
while  the  people  are  suffering.  Mis- 
sionaries must  help  by  walking  with 
us  in  the  land  struggle.  They  must 
help  denounce  the  injustices  done 
against  the  people. 

I think  I am  a missionary  also.  I 
don't  just  stay  at  home.  There  are 
several  communities  which  I visit  to 
help  out,  despite  the  dangers  on  the 
road. 

Canadians  can  help  us  by  sup- 
porting our  rights.  Canadians  could 
support  us  by  seeing  our  suffering. 
The  whole  world  can  see  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Indians  of  Brazil.  It's  not  a 
lie.  The  suffering  of  the  Makushi 
people  is  very  great.  We  need  Cana- 
dians' help  and  support,  and,  as 
Christians,  their  prayer.  Without 
prayer  we  will  never  obtain  what 
we  want.  I believe  in  prayer.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  thing  that  exists." 


Last  Sunday  morning,  I was 
getting  ready  for  Mass  in  the 
village.  Diva  came  by  on  her  bicy- 
cle, heading  out  to  visit  a new 
community  ten  kilometres  away, 
with  a fellow  catechist.  She 
stopped  to  chat  for  a bit.  Heavy 
rains  had  fallen  that  night,  and 
there  was  flooding  on  many  parts 
of  the  road.  Most  likely  Diva  and 
her  companion  would  have  to  do 
some  wading  at  some  point. 

These  Makushi  catechists  are 
the  new  missionaries.  Perhaps 
some  day  their  road  will  take 
them  beyond  Roraima's  blue 
mountains  to  other  lands,  to 
share  the  Good  News  of  faith, 
hope  and  love,  and  to  encourage 
other  peoples  to  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  justice,  our  promised 
land.°° 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonnell  serves  among  indigenous 
communities  in  Amazonia,  Brazil. 
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Streets 


exploitation;  however,  the  decision 
to  leave  this  kind  of  life  is  left  to  the 
woman  herself.  Only  when  they  can 
come  to  love  themselves  as  persons 
and  women  and  realize  that  they 
can  assume  another  profession  will 
that  decision  be  made. 

Along  with  offering  them  a lis- 
tening ear,  we  provide  orientation 
on  a variety  of  subjects  which 
include  health,  drugs,  hygiene,  doc- 
umentation, personal  relations,  as 
well  as  rights  and  obligations  as 
citizens. 

The  hospitality  house  is  open 
four  days  a week,  from  1 p.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  and  offers  a place  to  experi- 
ence 'family'  and  community  at 
least  for  a little  while.  In  a typical 
afternoon  the  women  come  to 
attend  to  their  own  personal  needs 
such  as  washing  clothes  and 
bathing,  receiving  medical  atten- 
tion, or  assistance  with  document- 
ing incidents  of  violence.  Sometimes 
they  just  come  to  chat  or  rest. 

A 'group  dynamic'  takes  place 
each  day,  directed  by  some  team 


Sr.  Regina  Wachowski  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  has  taken  a year’s  leave  of  absence  from  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara — the  prelacy  of  Scarboro  missionary  Bishop  George 
Marksell — to  work  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian 
Church's  Pastoral  for  Marginalized  Women.  This  article  was 
written  about  her  volunteer  work  at  the  Casa  da  Convivencia  da 
Mulher,  a hospitality  house  for  women  in  Sao  Paulo. 


hey  walk  the  streets  or 
wait  on  corners.  They  are 
in  houses  for  their  kind 
of  service  or  on  the 
beaches  of  tourist  cities,  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  Brazilians  and  foreigners. 
They  live  in  cheap  hotels,  on  the 
street,  or  in  luxurious  apartments. 
They  are  almost  always  identified 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  dress, 
but  not  always.  There  are  some 
studying  in  universities  to  become 
nurses  or  lawyers;  however,  the  vast 
majority  are  surviving  with  great 
difficulty.  They  are  in  a type  of 
wage-earning  job,  not  by  option,  but 
by  forced  economic  situations. 

It  is  for  these  girls  and  women 
that  the  Pastoral  for  Marginalized 
Women  directs  its  services.  We 
affirm  that  these  are  the  most 
excluded  among  the  excluded  in 
society  because  they  are  women, 
they  are  poor,  most  are  black,  and 
they  are  prostitutes. 

The  world  of  prostitution  is  part 
of  the  underworld  that  society 
ignores.  This  problem  is  not  only 
one  of  a relationship  between 
women  and  men  in  a macho  society. 
It  is  a social  problem  which  has  its 
roots  in  a model  of  society  that  gen- 
erates misery  and  determines  the 
exclusion  of  certain  sectors  of  soci- 
ety. In  a country  where  48  million 
people  live  in  poverty  and  32  mil- 
lion in  extreme  misery,  it  is  no  won- 


der that  Brazil  is  number 
one  in  Latin  America  and 
second  in  the  world  for 
having  the  most  juvenile 
prostitutes. 

The  Pastoral  for  Mar- 
ginalized Women  chooses 
as  its  objective  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  women  in 
prostitution  and  to  accom- 
pany them  as  they  struggle  for  self- 
esteem, integral  liberation,  and 
recognition  as  citizens  and  daugh- 
ters of  God;  to  be  a presence  wher- 
ever they  are — on  the  streets,  in  the 
zones  of  prostitution  and  in  the  few 
hospitality  houses  which  are  avail- 
able. 

One  of  these  houses  of  hospitali- 
ty is  the  Casa  da  Convivencia  da  Mul- 
her (CCM)  situated  in  the  oldest 
zone  of  prostitution  in  Sao  Paulo, 
near  the  train  station,  Luz.  It  is  here 
that  I am  able  to  have  personal  con- 
tact with  the  young  girls  and 
women  who  spend  most  of  the  day 
and  night  seeking  clients  near  the 
famous  "Estacdo  da  Luz" . 

We  are  a group  of  volunteers, 
both  lay  and  religious  from  the 
Catholic  and  Methodist  communi- 
ties. Along  with  our  presence,  we 
offer  some  basic  services.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  convert,  nor  demand  that  the 
women  abandon  prostitution  as  a 
way  of  life.  We  consider  prostitution 
as  a degrading  means  of  female 
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members  and  concerned  with  some 
particular  situation,  event,  celebra- 
tion or  subject  requested  by  a partic- 
ipant. Sometimes  what  happens  is 
just  open  conversation  on  a topic 
such  as  AIDS,  violence,  death,  fami- 
ly matters,  and  so  on. 

Hot  meals  are  served,  thanks  to  a 
transport  company  which  pays  for 
60  meals  a day,  prepared  by  a food 
service  company  and  delivered  by  a 
volunteer. 

Clean  up  is  done  by  the  women 
before  returning  to  the  street. 

It  is  during  the  conversations  that 
I have  entered  into  their  hidden 
world  that  de-mystifies  society's 
ideas  about  prostitution,  calling  it 
"the  world's  oldest  profession,"  "an 
easy  life,"  and  "a  way  to  earn  quick 
and  easy  money."  Hidden  is  the 
cruel  reality  of  women  who  have  to 
do  seven  to  ten  clients  a night  to  pay 
for  food  for  their  children  or  for  a 
place  to  stay.  I have  learned  that 
many  of  the  women  enter  prostitu- 
tion as  early  as  12  years  of  age  and 


them  what  it  means  to  be  excluded 
from  society,  yet  all  the  while  trust- 
ing in  a loving  God  who  does  not 
abandon  them. 

The  words  of  Jesus,  "tax  payers 
and  prostitutes  are  entering  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ahead  of  you," 
encourage  us  to  seek  that  Kingdom 
among  the  'excluded'. °° 


Facing  page:  Meal  time,  being 
served  by  Sr.  Regina,  centre,  and 
Sergio,  a seminarian. 

This  page  (L-R):  A mother's  love. 
Rejoicing  at  Easter  and  receiving 
an  Easter  egg  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives. 

Time  for  washing  clothes. 


about  85  percent  are  incest  or 
sexual  abuse  victims  and  come 
from  unstable  families.  They  have 
low  self  esteem,  little  self-confi- 
dence, no  job  skills  and  minimal 
education.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
service  that  I can  offer  is  accep- 
tance, love  and  affection. 

Of  special  concern  is  the  fact 
that  each  day  the  number  of  ado- 
lescents who  come  to  the  CCM 
increases  alarmingly.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  remove  these  'children' 
from  prostitution  by  contacting 
their  families  and  social  services 
which  offer  shelter.  Once  an  adoles- 
cent is  returned  to  the  family  or 
placed  in  a shelter,  the  volunteers 
continue  to  accompany  her.  We 
become  part  of  her  family  and  do 
not  abandon  her. 

There  are  a few  happy  ending 
stories  to  relate,  but  I sincerely 
believe  that  each  of  us  volunteers 
can  say  that  the  time  spent  with 
these  marginalized  women  is  a 
grace-filled  time.  We  learn  from 
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In  Memory 


Rev.  John  E.  Gault ; s.f.m. 


Fr.  Gault  in  his  room  at  Scarboro  Missions'  central  house  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


1917-1995 


On  Monday,  November  20, 

1995,  Fr.  John  E.  Gault  passed 
away  peacefully  in  his  sleep 
at  Scarborough  General  Hospital  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  In  early 
November  he  had  suffered  a severe 
stroke  which  left  him  unable  to 
walk  or  move  his  arms  and  unable 
to  communicate,  and  eventually 
resulted  in  his  death. 

Fr.  Gault  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
Ontario,  78  years  ago  on  July  22, 
1917.  In  1935  he  began  his  studies  at 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminaries,  and  in  1940  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  as  a 
member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Although  a mem- 
ber of  the  Diocese  of  Alexandria,  he 
was  ordained  in  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral in  Ottawa  by  Archbishop 
Vachon.  For  the  first  two  years  after 
ordination,  he  studied  Canon  Law 
and  in  1943  received  a Canon  Law 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Ottawa. 

During  his  almost  55  years  as  a 
member  of  Scarboro  Missions,  Fr. 
Gault  served  his  Society  in  many 
ways.  Most  of  his  overseas  mission- 
ary service  was  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  also  served  for  a short 
time  in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent  and  in 
the  Bahamas.  Here  in  Canada,  Fr. 
Gault  was  a member  of  the  semi- 
nary staff  and  editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  From  1969  to 
1972  he  studied  Pastoral 
Counselling  at  St.  Paul’s  University 
in  Ottawa  and  went  on  to  use  his 
counselling  skills  in  parishes  in  the 
Toronto  area  and  in  Cornwall.  In  his 
later  years  he  served  as  chaplain  to 
the  Christian  Brothers  and  on  a 
part-time  basis  at  Providence  Villa. 


Fr.  Gault's  years  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  were  interrupted  in 
1960  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country  because  he  refused  to  sup- 
port the  military  regime  of  Domini- 
can dictator  Rafael  Trujillo.  Despite 
pressure  from  local  politicians,  from 
the  military  and  some  segments  of 
the  Church,  Fr.  Gault  refused  to 
invite  the  dictator  to  come  to  the 
parish  church  in  El  Seybo  for  a 
"blessing".  Fr.  Gault  had  been  pas- 
tor of  El  Seybo  for  five  years  and 
had  witnessed  the  brutality  of  the 
regime  and  what  he  felt  was  com- 
plicity on  the  part  of  certain  church 
authorities  and  local  Christians. 

Because  of  the  intense  pressure, 
Fr.  Gault  finally  left  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  December  of  1960.  His 
struggle  left  him  mentally  and  phys- 
ically exhausted.  It  was  not  until 
1964  that  he  attempted  to  return  to 
overseas  missionary  work,  first  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  later  in 
the  Caribbean  mission  areas 
assigned  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


A man  of  ideals  who  in  faith  saw 
the  church  as  being  on  the  side  of 
the  poor,  Fr.  Gault  paid  dearly  for 
his  refusal  to  be  in  any  way  com- 
plied with  the  oppressive  and  evil 
regime  he  witnessed  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  To  those  of  us  who 
knew  him,  it  was  clear  that  his 
Dominican  experience  was  one  he 
carried  with  him  all  of  his  life. 
Despite  this,  we  experienced  him  as 
a quiet  and  caring  person  who  was 
willing  to  share  the  burdens  of  oth- 
ers, and  whose  wise  and  prayerful 
counsel  was  open  to  all. 

Fr.  Gault's  wake  and  funeral  took 
place  here  at  our  central  house  and 
his  funeral  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
a large  number  of  Scarboro  priests, 
accompanied  by  many  relatives  and 
friends.  Mass  was  followed  by  bur- 
ial in  the  Regina  Coeli  cemetery  for 
priests,  located  adjacent  to  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary  in  Scarbor- 
ough. 

May  Fr.  John  rest  in  peaces 
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In  Memory 


Rev.  Daniel  L. 
1911  - 1995 


Fr.  Dan  with  his  old  Land  Rover  jeep  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


//r>  y whatever  measuring 
stick  we  may  wish  to 
LJ  choose — his  trust  in  God's 
Providence;  his  friendship  with 
Christ  and  with  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Christ;  his  presence  among  the 
poorest  and  the  needy;  his  piety, 
simplicity,  prayerfulness  and  asceti- 
cism; his  life  among  those  who  were 
his  brothers  and  sisters — Dan  Mac- 
Neil  was  regarded  as  a saint  by  the 
Christian  people  who  knew  him." 

With  these  words,  Fr.  Robert 
Smith  began  his  homily  at  the  Mass 
of  Resurrection  for  the  passing  of  Fr. 
Daniel  Lawrence  MacNeil. 

On  Friday,  November  24, 1995, 
just  four  days  after  the  death  of  Fr. 
Gault,  Fr.  MacNeil  passed  away  at 
La  Salle  Manor  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  Born  in  1911  in  Christmas 
Island,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 

Fr.  Dan  received  his  early  education 
in  Boisdale  and  North  Sydney.  From 
1932  to  1938  he  studied  for  the  mis- 
sionary priesthood  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  in  Scarborough 
and  was  ordained  a member  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  on 
December  3,  1937. 

Appointed  to  mission  in  China, 
he  arrived  in  Lishui,  just  south  of 
Shanghai,  in  October  of  1938  to 
study  the  Chinese  language.  He  was 
forced  to  flee  China  in  May  of  1942, 
along  with  most  of  the  Scarboro 
priests  and  Grey  Nuns,  in  a harrow- 
ing escape  from  the  advancing 
Japanese  army  which  then  occupied 


most  of  the  province  of  Chekiang. 

As  Fr.  Smith  would  tell  us  in  his 
homily,  "Dan  formed  part  of  that 
dwindling  group  that  has  helped 
Scarboro  stay  in  touch  with  its 
beginnings  and  showed  us  always 
the  depths  of  faith  that  seemed  to 
characterize  the  veterans  of  our 
early  mission  days  in  China." 

From  1943  to  1945  Fr.  Dan  served 
as  a chaplain  in  the  Canadian  mili- 
tary and  from  1946  to  1948  served 
various  parishes  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario. 

In  1948  Fr.  Dan  began  his  over  40 
years  of  missionary  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Eighteen  of  those  years  were  served 
in  the  parish  of  Miches  on  the  north- 
ern coast.  The  most  remote  of  Scar- 
boro's  parishes  in  the  early  1950s, 
Miches  was  a full  day's  journey 
from  the  capital  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  from  Scarboro's  cen- 
tral house  in  neighbouring  Haina. 

It  was  also  about  two  hours  over 
the  mountains  and  winding  roads 
from  El  Seybo,  where  Fr.  Smith  was 
stationed.  He  recalled  that  "Dan 
would  show  up  in  El  Seybo  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night  in  his 
Land  Rover  jeep  as  it  would  be  one 
of  the  few  vehicles  in  Miches  and 
for  the  very  poor,  the  only  chance 
they  had  of  getting  to  the  hospital  in 
El  Seybo." 

In  1970  Fr.  MacNeil  was  assigned 
to  the  parish  of  Las  Pajas  in  the 
heart  of  the  poverty-stricken  sugar 
cane  region.  For  the  next  17  years  he 


lived  and  served  among  the  Haitian 
sugar  workers  and  their  families. 

In  1987  he  left  Las  Pajas  to  work 
in  the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
where  he  patiently  served  to 
strengthen  and  build  up  the  com- 
munity, going  around  the  hills  in 
his  old  Land  Rover. 

Failing  health  compelled  Dan  to 
return  to  Canada  in  1991,  in  his  80th 
year,  and  he  lived  his  last  years  here 
at  the  Society's  central  house.  Less 
than  a month  ago,  Fr.  MacNeil  was 
taken  to  Manresa  where  the  Society 
of  Jesus  has  an  infirmary  for  its 
ailing  members.  He  was  then 
moved  to  La  Salle  Manor,  a total 
care  residence  for  the  De  La  Salle 
Christian  Brothers. 

A wake  service  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Scarboro  Missions  and  the 
next  day  the  Mass  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion was  celebrated  by  the  Scarboro 
community  and  many  relatives  and 
friends.  Burial  followed  in  the  Regi- 
na Coeli  cemetery  for  priests,  adja- 
cent to  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary. 

"In  what  he  said  and  did,"  Fr. 
Smith  said,  "Dan  was  a person  who 
took  his  faith  very  seriously.  For 
him,  the  things  of  God  are  to  be 
taken  seriously  and  we  should  give 
importance  to  God  in  each  moment 
of  our  lives.  This  is  how  he  lived 
and  what  he  imparted  to  us,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  his  example  and 
presence  among  us." 

May  Fr.  Dan  rest  in  peace.°° 
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In  Memory 


Rev.  Jack  H.  McGoey,  s.f.m. 


Fr.  Jack  at  a display  booth  set  up  to  promote  his  work. 


1915  - 1995 


Fr.  Jack  Heck  McGoey  passed 
away  suddenly  on  Saturday, 
November  25, 1995.  Fr. 

McGoey  had  been  in  Rome  to  mark 
the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday 
and  his  58th  year  of  ordination  to 
the  priesthood.  On  this  his  first  visit 
to  Rome,  he  had  an  audience  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 

During  the  return  flight  to  Cana- 
da he  began  to  suffer  discomfort 
and  on  arrival  in  Toronto  was 
immediately  taken  to  Etobicoke 
General  Hospital  near  the  airport. 
His  condition  worsened  and  he  died 
of  congestive  heart  failure  late  Sat- 
urday night. 

Fr.  McGoey  was  born  in  Toronto 
on  February  16, 1915.  He  graduated 
from  St.  Michael's  College  in  1932 
and  was  ordained  at  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  Church  on  Decem- 
ber 3, 1937. 

In  1939  he  left  for  Scarboro's 
China  mission.  After  attending  lan- 
guage school,  he  assisted  at  parishes 
in  Sunghang  and  Pihu  before  he 
was  forced  to  flee  Chekiang 
province  ahead  of  the  advancing 
Japanese  army.  He  remained  in 
China,  however,  working  in  the 
western  region  as  auxiliary  chaplain 
for  the  14th  United  States  Air  Force 
and  as  an  interpreter  for  the  mili- 
tary. In  1944  he  returned  to  Canada 
due  to  ill  health,  only  to  return  to 
China  the  following  year  to  work 
for  Catholic  welfare  and  later  as 
director  of  the  medical  and  welfare 
division  of  the  Marshal  Plan  for 
China. 

Returning  to  Canada  in  1949,  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Society  and  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Promotion  Department. 
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He  resigned  this  work  in  1953  due 
to  illness  and  the  following  year 
began  to  work  in  the  Bahamas  mis- 
sion where  he  remained  until  1968. 
From  1968  until  his  death  he  lived 
and  worked  in  Canada. 

Those  who  knew  Fr.  Jack  will 
remember  him  as  a dynamic  man  of 
untiring  zeal  whose  prime  concern 
was  to  promote  the  Church's  teach- 
ing, especially  in  the  area  of  sexuali- 
ty. To  this  end  he  started  his  own 
publishing  business.  Fidelity  House, 
and  personally  authored  18  books 
most  of  them  on  the  topics  of  sexu- 
ality, chastity,  and  on  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  Fr.  McGoey  was  also  wide- 
ly known  as  a personal  and  mar- 
riage counsellor  and  as  a homilist 
and  lecturer  on  family  life  issues. 

This  work  often  took  him  on  the 
road  travelling  to  many  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  his 
latter  years  he  spent  a lot  of  time  in 
Florida  where  he  worked  on  his 
books  and  prepared  for  his  many 
speaking  engagements. 

Fr.  Jack  was  frank  and  forthright 
with  his  convictions,  and  he  was 
known  within  the  Scarboro  commu- 
nity for  his  commitment  and  devo- 


tion to  God,  the  Church  and  to  the 
priesthood.  Bishop  Paul  McHugh 
noted  that  Fr.  Jack  spent  an  hour 
each  day  in  chapel.  "In  our  zeal  for 
the  good  words  of  God,"  he  once 
wrote,  "we  must  not  forget  the  God 
of  good  works." 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was 
celebrated  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Little 
Flower  parish  in  Scarborough.  Pre- 
sent were  members  of  the  Scarboro 
community  and  a large  number  of 
family  and  friends,  some  from  as  far 
away  as  Florida  and  Washington 
States.  In  his  homily,  Fr.  Norbert 
Gignac  quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
about  having  a thorn  in  the  flesh 
and  applied  these  words  to  Fr.  Jack 
who  suffered  cancer  at  an  early  age. 
"Fr.  Jack,"  he  told  us,  "often  said 
that  when  he  was  ordained  he 
offered  God  his  body  and  soul  to  do 
with  as  God  pleased."  Indeed,  ill 
health  plagued  Fr.  Jack  all  his  life 
and  it  was  his  seventh  heart  attack 
that  finally  claimed  his  life. 

Fr.  Jack  was  buried  in  Regina 
Coeli  cemetery  for  priests,  adjacent 
to  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  in  Scar- 
borough. May  he  rest  in  peace.°° 

i 


Terry  Malone 


A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


Two  new  productions  on  one  cassette! 


See  Scarboro  Missions  on  Catholic  Journal,  Vision  TV 

Catholic  Journal  is  a 26-part  series  airing  on  Vision  Television.  Each  half-hour 
is  made  up  of  two  segments  focusing  on  aspects  of  Catholic  faith  life.  It  is  produced  by  Villagers 
Communications  and  is  an  initiative  of  the  Catholic  Television  Group  of  which  Scarboro  Missions  is  a member. 
To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  write,  call  or  fax:  Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  On,  M4Y  1V6.  Ph:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201. 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  cassette.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4. 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE  FOR  THE 
NGOBE  PEOPLE 

This  programme  tells  the  stories  of  a 
Ngobe  indigenous  community  in 
Panama,  the  success  of  their  health 
program  and  their  ongoing  struggle  to 
retain  their  lands.  Scarboro  Missions 
has  been  present  in  Panama  since  1964, 
primarily  through  the  work  of  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
which  trains  leaders  from 
grassroots  organizations  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

(12  minutes) 


COME  AND  SEE 


Originally  founded  to  educate  priests 
for  mission  in  China,  Scarboro 
Missions  opened  its  doors  to  laity  in 
1974.  Since  then  some  45  Canadian  lay 
people  have  been  able  to  express  their 
faith  through  overseas  mission  with  the 
Society.  In  this  new  production,  priests 
and  laity  share  their  reflections  on 
working  together  in 
cross  cultural  mission. 

(12  minutes) 


Michael  Traher,  S.F.M, 


Cross  Cultures! 


scarboro 

missions 


Be  a 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


Missionary 

Overseas 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding 
of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


A new  group  of  lay  candidates  currently  taking  part  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
four-month  preparation  programme  for  overseas  mission. 
Clockwise  from  top  left:  Eric  Lagace,  Terry  Fleemskerk, 

Bev  and  Ray  Van  Tomme,  Mark  Halle,  Mary  Rowlands, 

Harry  Heemskerk,  and  Penelope  Somerville. 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 
to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Yes , I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood  d Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code  Education  Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 
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Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M, 
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During  Lent,  Christians 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Kathy  VanLoon  and 
Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


hy  is  "feminism"  such  a 
dirty  word?  One  of  the 
problems  with  the 
word,  says  Sr.  Maria  Riley,  author 
of  our  series  on  Global  Feminism,  is 
that  although  its  long  range  goal  is 
equality,  it  sounds  like  its  long 
range  goal  is  the  ascendency  of 
women.  "At  its  base,"  Sr.  Riley  tells 
us,  "a  feminist  is  defined  as  a 
woman  or  man  who  believes  in  the 
essential  equality  between  women 
and  men,  and  seeks  to  create  social 
attitudes,  policies  and  structures 
that  reveal  and  sustain  that  equali- 
ty." 

Why,  then,  are  many  people, 
including  women,  supportive  of  the 
concept  of  women's  equality,  but 
reluctant,  even  afraid,  to  align 
themselves  with  the  women's 
movement?  Where  does  this  fear 
and  misunderstanding  about  femi- 
nism come  from?  What  is  the  role 
of  women  in  shaping  the  future  of 
our  world  and  the  church? 

We  are  being  called  to  go 
beyond  our  belief  in  women  and 
men's  essential  equality,  and  create 
social  attitudes,  policies  and  structures 
that  reveal  and  sustain  that  equality. 
This  requires  change,  upsetting  the 
status  quo,  the  traditional  infra- 
structure of  our  society.  And  this  is 
frightening.  As  Sr.  Riley  has  said, 
"We've  created  the  struggle,  but  we 
haven't  necessarily  moved  toward 
any  of  the  social  answers."  This  has 
to  occur  at  all  levels  of  society.  This 
is  the  challenge.  It  is  a difficult 


road;  like  travelling  upstream  in  a 
sense.  There  is  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty, derision.  It  comes  with  great 
price  and  not  many  feel  willing  or 
able  to  take  this  path. 

With  this  issue  we  present  the 
final  two  installments  of  our  series. 
The  four-part  series  was  adapted 
from  a presentation  on  global  femi- 
nism given  a year  ago  by  Sr.  Maria 
Riley  at  the  Central  Mission  Confer- 
ence held  here  at  Scarboro's  Mis- 
sion Centre.  We  thank  Sr.  Riley  for 
permission  to  use  this  material  and 
for  her  assistance  in  compiling  it  for 
our  readers. 

An  Adrian  Dominican,  Sr.  Riley 
has  been  a writer  and  researcher  on 
women's  issues  at  the  Centre  of 
Concern  in  Washington,  D.C.,  since 
1979.  The  Centre  engages  in  social 
analysis  of  global  problems,  in 
theological  reflection,  in  policy 
advocacy,  and  in  research  and  pub- 
lic education  on  issues  of  global 
development,  peace,  and  social 
justice. 

For  Sr.  Riley,  the  women's  move- 
ment is  a transformative  movement 
with  the  goal  of  breaking  down 
patterns  of  domination  to  create  a 
more  just  and  inclusive  world  for 
all  humanity.  It  is  one  instance  of 
God's  Spirit  at  work  in  our  world. 
Scarboro  Missions  is  very  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  offer  our  read- 
ers such  a comprehensive  overview 
of  a liberation  movement  which 
seeks  equality,  dignity  and  justice 
for  all  women. 


With  the  coming  of  the  Lenten 
season,  we  take  time  to  reflect 
on  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ. 
The  Way  of  the  Cross  presented  in 
this  issue  was  taken  from  the  1996 
Share  Lent  Kit  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace.  It  helps  us  to  real- 
ize that  Jesus  continues  to  carry  his 
cross  today.  It  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  name  oppressive  situations 
and  pray  for  the  people  involved, 
and  to  pray  also  that  we,  our 
church  and  society,  may  see  and 
share  God's  vision  of  justice  and 
peace  for  all  humanity. 

Lent  is  about  giving  one's  life, 
about  struggle  and  seemingly  ulti- 
mate tragedy  for  Jesus  and  for  His 
mother  and  for  the  disciples  and 
the  women  who  accompanied  him. 
Like  them,  we  too,  who  attempt 
with  our  lives  to  accompany  Christ 
and  to  journey  with  him,  are  sorely 
tested  especially  in  times  of  what 
seems  to  be  endless  struggle  and 
unexpected  and  useless  tragedy. 
We  hang  on  to  our  faith  even  as  we 
ask  why.  What  does  it  all  mean? 
Our  only  answer  is  given  in  faith, 
"Christ  has  died,  Christ  is  risen, 
Christ  will  come  again. 
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GHTS 

&^OMENrS  GHTS 


Part  III  in  our  series  on  Global  Feminism.  The  text  for  this  series  has  been  transcribed  from  a 
presentation  by  Sr.  Maria  Riley,  an  Adrian  Dominican  currently  on  the  research  staff  and 
coordinator  of  the  Women's  Project  at  the  Centre  of  Concern, 

3700  13th  St.  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20017.  Ph:  202-635-2757;  Fax:  202-832-9494. 


/y/? 

p swa  /uman  rights  is  one  of  the  few  moral  visions 
subscribed  to  globally.  I say  subscribed  to 
globally,  not  necessarily  practiced  globally.  It 
is  subscribed  to  globally  in  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  And  although 
the  scope  of  human  rights  is  not  totally  agreed  upon 
across  all  nations  due  to  cultural  differences,  the  con- 
cept itself  strikes  deep  chords  of  response  among  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world;  particularly  people  whose 
human  rights  are  consistently  being  diminished  or 
abused. 


Human  Rights  Defined 

The  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
was  defined  in  1945.  Through  the  work  of  a small 
coterie  of  women  led  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  United  States  delegate  to  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  was  insisted  that  gender  be  writ- 
ten into  the  universal  code  of  human  rights. 

However,  it  was  really  not  until  1993,  at  the  last 
U.N.  conference  on  human  rights  held  in  Vienna,  that 
women  from  around  the  world  explicitly  moved  the 
idea  of  women's  human  rights  into  the  human  rights 
thinking.  In  other  words,  instead  of  saying  that  no 
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human  rights  should  be  abridged  on  the  basis  of  gen- 
der, religion,  race,  class  and  so  forth,  women  as  sub- 
jects of  human  rights  were  actually  taken  as  a serious 
item. 

The  focus  of  the  women  gathered  there  was  on  vio- 
lence against  women  as  an  abuse  of  their  human  rights. 
It  wasn't  their  only  focus  but  their  primary  focus. 

As  women,  we  know  ways  in  which  our  human 
rights  are  abridged  both  by  law  and/ or  by  custom.  For 
example  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a study  was  done  of 
the  state's  judicial  system  in  terms  of  how  it  dealt  with 
women  and  with  men.  The  findings  of  the  study  were 
pretty  devastating.  One  was  that,  consistently,  the 
word  of  men  was  accepted  as  valid,  true  and  rational, 
almost  universally,  over  the  word  of  women.  This 
becomes  a serious  problem  in  cases  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, in  cases  of  separation  and  divorce,  in  cases  of 
rights  of  children.  As  well,  male  lawyers  were  taken 
much  more  seriously,  by  both  women  and  men  jurors, 
in  terms  of  the  presentation  of  their  arguments.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  social  abridgement  of  women's 
human  rights. 

I have  even  heard  women  say,  "The  reason  I don't 
want  women  to  be  ordained  priest  is  I will  never  go  to 
a woman  for  confession.  They  can't  keep  their  mouth 
closed."  Of  course,  I who  grew  up  in  a house  full  of 
men  said,  "Have  you  ever  heard  men  gossip?"  The 
tradition,  the  social  given,  is  that  women  gossip — but 
so  do  men.  We  have  socially  built-in  restraints  that  are 
not  based  on  truths,  but  are  constantly  going  on  in 
women's  lives. 

Individual  Rights  and  Communal  Rights 

Human  rights  tradition  itself  is  rooted  in  the  west- 
ern human  rights  tradition  coming  through  the  French 
revolution,  the  U.S.  revolution  and  the  Magna  Carta  of 
Great  Britain.  This  human  rights  tradition  is  built  on 
individual  rights. 


However,  for  many 
nations,  communal  rights 
have  at  least  as  much  weight 
as  individual  rights.  What 
we  have  lost  in  the  west  is 
any  sense  of  the  common 
good  and  of  communal 
rights.  So  our  human  rights 
tradition  in  the  west  has  its  own  limitations. 

Human  rights  tradition  has  been  based  on  the  natur- 
al law  that  rights  of  human  individuals  are  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  persons.  In  most  legal  traditions  the 
normative  person  has  been  the  male,  and  so  even 
though — for  example  in  the  earliest  U.S.  constitution — 
all  citizens  had  voter  rights,  the  only  people  who  could 
be  citizens  were  white  land  owning  males.  There  was  a 
whole  group  of  people  denied  their  rights  because 
either  they  were  not  white,  were  not  male,  or  they  were 
not  land  owners.  As  we  look  deeper,  we  begin  to  see  it 
is  the  male  experience  which  is  considered  the  norma- 
tive experience.  It's  the  same  thing  with  the  church  and 
Catholic  social  teaching;  the  male  experience  is  consid- 
ered the  normative  so  they  have  to  talk  about  women 
in  their  special  natures.  As  if  our  nature  is  something 
different  from  the  normative  human  nature. 

The  great  contribution  of  the  Catholic  tradition  to 
the  human  rights  concept  has  been  the  common  good. 
Yet,  it  is  sad  to  say  that  we  as  Catholic  citizens  contin- 
ue to  vote  against  movements  that  really  would  be  for 
the  common  good  of  our  people. 

The  church  has  certainly  enriched  the  human  rights 
tradition  particularly  by  the  reflection  on  the  concept 
of  rights  as  rooted  in  ourselves  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
children  of  God.  Coming  out  of  all  Christian-Judeo 
thought  is  the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  rooted  in 
the  creation  concept  that  we  are  created  male  and 
female  in  the  image  of  God.  There  is  also  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Redemption,  and  the  recognition  out  of  the 


Opting  for  Peace"  in  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Photo  by  Jim  Hodgson. 


Christian  dynamic  that  we  exist  for  a transcendent 
purpose;  that  our  existence  is  not  bound  by  human 
history  but  that  we  exist  for  beyond  human  history. 

The  Primary  Focus 

Historically,  the  primary  focus  of  human  rights  was 
the  movement  away  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
over  human  rights — such  as  the  divine  right  of  kings — 
toward  the  sovereignty  of  the  human  person.  And 
that's  been  a very  important  historical  move.  But  tradi- 
tionally that  evolution  has  focused  on  what  is  essential- 
ly a male  world,  because  the  early  human  rights  strug- 
gles were  about  men  struggling  to  define  and  achieve 
their  rights  over  against  the  state.  Human  rights  at  that 
point  made  the  presumption  that  the  male  experience 
is  normative  for  everybody.  Women  were  not  consid- 
ered, or  played  an  insignificant  role.  The  only  place 
women  have  played  a significant  role  in  human  rights 
is  as  great  defenders  of  human  rights.  All  across  the 
world  women  have  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

The  'first  generation'  or  first  level  of  human  rights  is 
political-civil.  Most  of  the  major  human  rights  activi- 
ties have  concentrated  on  political  civil  rights.  Whether 
we  are  looking  at  Amnesty  International  or  Americas 
Watch,  all  of  the  great  civil  rights-human  rights  institu- 
tions have  really  looked  at  political  civil  rights. 

The  'second  generation'  was  written  later  and  is  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural  rights  of  people.  In  the 
United  States  we  do  not  admit  to  economic  rights.  We 
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admit  to  economic  opportunity,  but  economic  rights  is 
not  written  into  the  U.S.  constitution.  This  means  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  do  not  have  rights  to 
basic  human  needs. 

Peoples'  basic  economic  rights  is  a big  issue  facing 
us  today.  I think  it's  a huge  issue  for  women  because 
women  carry  the  greatest  burdens  of  poverty  in  the 
world,  because  their  economic  rights  are  not  recog- 
nized. The  gendered  nature  of  social  structures  is  that 
women  will  be  economically  dependent  on  their  hus- 
bands. And  of  course  that  doesn't  do  much  for  women 
who  are  not  married.  It's  a very  narrow  perception  of 
who  women  are. 

There's  a 'third  generation'  of  rights  that  is  really 
beginning  at  this  point  called  'global  solidarity'  or  the 
right  to  development.  The  United  States  is  absolutely 
against  it  because  it  really  is  another  form  of  trying  to 
provide  economic  rights.  The  U.S.  is  willing  to  concede 
the  opportunity  for  development,  but  does  nothing 
about  the  fact  that  trade  and  financial  flows,  and  debt, 
deny  many  countries  of  the  world  this  very  right  to 
development. 

Finally,  what  will  be  coming  down  the  line  I'm  sure 
are  the  rights  of  the  earth,  or  'cosmic  solidarity.'  I don’t 
think  we  have  evolved  into  a sense  of  what  are  the 
rights  of  creation  over  and  against  the  incessant  over 
use,  abuse  and  sometimes  even  rape  of  our  natural 
resources  in  the  name  of  profit. 

Are  Human  Rights  Women's  Rights? 

In  reviewing  this  evolution  of  human  rights,  the 
question  we  can  ask  today  is:  Are  human  rights  wom- 
en's rights?  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  facts. 

Significant  numbers  of  the  world's  population  are 
routinely  subject  to  torture,  starvation,  terror,  humilia- 
tion, mutilation  and  even  murder  simply  because  they 
are  women.  In  some  places  of  the  world  it  is  quite  dan- 
gerous to  be  born  a girl  because  of  lack  of  access  to 
basic  human  needs  and  basic  human  rights.  There  are 
crimes  such  as  bride  burning  in  India,  female  circumci- 
sion in  Africa,  female  infanticide  in  India  and  China. 

In  India,  where  to  have  a male  child  is  much  more 
important  than  a female  child,  99  percent  of  those 


aborted  in  a Bombay  hospital  were  female.  So  amnio- 
centesis is  used  as  a form  of  destroying  potential 
female  children.  There's  a whole  study  done  about  the 
missing  million  girls  in  Asia.  According  to  all  demo- 
graphic statistics,  there  should  be  a million  more  living 
girls  in  Asia  than  there  are.  In  cultures  that  demand 
sons,  young  girls  are  faced  with  female  infanticide. 
They  face  diminished  nourishment  and  malnutrition 
where  food  is  a shortage;  lack  of  medical  attention 
where  health  care  is  a shortage;  and  lack  of  educational 
opportunity,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  women  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  illiterate  people  in  the  world 
today. 

When  a family  is  short  of  resources,  has  several 
children  and  is  looking  to  the  future  to  determine 
which  of  the  children  is  going  to  have  the  potential  for 
earning  money,  the  family  is  going  to  educate  and  care 
for  the  sons  first  because  all  of  the  indicators  of  gender 
preference  point  to  the  fact  that  boys  have  greater 
potential  to  be  economically  successful  than  girls.  In 
some  cultures  daughters  are  a liability  because  there  is 
dowry  for  brides,  and  thus  daughters  will  cost  the 
families  money.  When  they're  married,  daughters  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  families  that  they're  married  into, 
but  not  to  their  own  birth  families.  Statistics  in  terms  of 
literacy,  nutrition  and  so  on,  show  huge  differences 
between  those  statistics  for  girl  children  and  boy  chil- 
dren. 

In  adulthood  we  have  the  unhappy  listing  of  rape, 
domestic  violence,  incest,  repression,  harassment,  lack 
of  opportunity,  denial  of  full  participation  in  civil  and 
political  life,  double  work  burdens,  intimidation,  and 
on  and  on  and  on. 

Then  there  are  the  abuses  of  women's  economic 
rights — unequal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value;  sexual 
and  psychological  harassment,  in  all  the  forms  and  all 
the  places  that  that  takes  place;  lack  of  opportunity, 
which  can  now  be  charted  consistently  where  men  of 
lesser  talent  are  promoted  over  women  of  greater  tal- 
ent simply  on  the  basis  of  the  old  boys'  network  or 
gender  preference;  denial  of  full  participation  in  civil 
and  political  life;  and  the  double  work  burden. 

Not  only  are  these  crimes  generally  ignored,  they 
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AND  THEREFORE  CAN  BE 
POLITICALLY  RECONSTRUCTED. 

God  did  not  create  man 

AND  WOMAN  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  THE  SUBORDINATION  AND 
THE  ABUSE  OF  WOMEN. 


are  often  crimes  without  social  remorse.  The  attitude  is. 
What  can  you  do  about  any  of  this? 

There  is  the  famous  story  about  the  debate  in  the 
Bangkok  parliament  about  at  what  age  it  should  be 
considered  a crime  for  a male  to  have  forced  sex  with  a 
girl.  They  had  to  go  younger  than  age  13  because  most 
of  the  parliamentarians  admitted  that  otherwise  they 
would  be  guilty  of  the  crime!  So  the  crimes  are  com- 
mitted without  social  remorse. 

Because  these  abuses  are  rooted  in  cultural,  reli- 
gious, and  social  systems,  it  can  be  said  that  the  indi- 
vidual male  is  only  responding  to  what  is  acceptable 
within  the  culture.  I'm  not  trying  to  let  him  off  the 
hook;  the  point  is,  because  these  crimes  do  not  have 
any  social  remorse  against  them,  they  seem  to  be 
accepted  culturally,  and  so  are  carried  on  culturally. 

A Profoundly  Political  Act 

I want  to  say  explicitly  that  violence  against  women 
and  the  abuse  of  women's  human  rights  is  a profound- 
ly political  act.  The  purpose  being  to  maintain  patriar- 
chal control;  not  only  in  the  home  but  also  everywhere 
else.  Why  do  we  as  people,  we  as  legal  structures  and 
we  as  governments,  continue  to  ignore  the  abuse  of 
women's  human  rights?  There  are  several  reasons  that 
you  will  hear. 

One  is  that  sex  discrimination  is  too  trivial  and  not 
important,  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  big  issues.  Sex 
discrimination  is  just  not  important  enough. 

Another  reason  you  will  hear  is  that  abuse  of 
women,  while  regrettable,  is  a cultural,  private,  indi- 
vidual issue  and  not  a political  matter  requiring  any 
state  action.  Another  argument  is  that  these  issues  are 
not  really  human  rights  issues.  The  last  one  is  that  the 
abuse  of  women  is  inevitable  or  so  pervasive  that  con- 
sideration of  it  is  futile,  or  will  overwhelm  other 
human  rights  questions,  so  we  can't  really  take  it  up  as 
a key  human  rights  issue.  The  violation  of  women's 
rights  kills  women  daily  around  the  world.  Either  kills 
them  outright  and  quickly,  or  drains  them  slowly  of  all 
kinds  of  life. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  patriarchal  state  and  the 
patriarchal  church,  not  to  do  anything  about  the  abuse 


of  women's  human  rights.  Women's  subordination  all 
around  the  world  runs  so  deep  that  it  is  viewed  as 
inevitable  and  natural  rather  than  seen  as  a politically 
constructed  and  maintained  system  in  order  to  keep 
women  in  their  place.  I would  argue  that  assuming 
that  the  abuse  of  women  is  inevitable  and  natural  car- 
ries an  extremely  pessimistic  view  of  men  which  I sim- 
ply do  not  agree  with.  If  we  began  to  change  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  social  givens  then  the  behaviours 
would  also  change. 

The  subordination  of  women — politically,  economi- 
cally, socially,  culturally  and  religiously — is  politically 
constructed  and  therefore  can  be  politically 
reconstructed.  God  did  not  create  man  and  woman  for 
the  purpose  of  the  subordination  and  the  abuse  of 
women.  Of  course  the  degree  of  this  subordination  and 
abuse  differs  culturally  around  the  world.  But  I think 
that  in  terms  of  solidarity  with  women,  when  any  of  us 
are  subject  to  this  kind  of  abuse,  all  of  us  are. 

Human  rights  is  a very  explosive  issue  because  it 
aims  right  at  the  heart  of  systems  of  control.  It  is  one  of 
the  ways  for  us  to  continue  to  work  towards  the 
change  of  systems  because  the  concept  of  human 
rights,  as  I started  off  by  saying,  is  one  of  the  few  moral 
visions  that  is  generally  accepted  around  the  world — 
except  that  it  is  a moral  vision  accepted  for  men.  We 
have  to  make  sure  it's  a moral  vision  equally  accepted 
for  women  and  particularly  young  girls,  because  it  is  in 
the  area  of  abuse  of  human  rights  that  young  girls  are 
mostly  affected. 

We  are  living  in  very  mean  times.  Mean  times  in 
which  the  continuing  abuse  of  people's  human  rights 
and  women's  human  rights  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  tolerated  for  economic  reasons.  Some  of  us  have 
to  raise  our  voices  against  it.  If  the  churches  do  not 
raise  their  voices  against  it,  who  will?  This  whole  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  and  the  abuse  of  human  rights  is 
a very  important,  relatively  recent  agenda  in  the  global 
feminist  movement.^ 

(See  page  18  for  the  fourth  and  final  segment  of  our 
series  on  Global  Feminism.) 
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ana 


The  following  was  taken  from  an  interview 
which  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  Cipo  (The 
Vine),  bulletin  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
It  was  translated  and  sent  to  us  by  the  bishop  of 
the  prelacy,  Scarboro  missionary  George  Marskell, 
who  serves  the  many  riverside  communities  widely 
scattered  throughout  this  region  of  the  Amazon. 
With  the  help  of  community  members  like  Maria, 
Bishop  Marskell  has  established  several  pastoral 
programs  which  address  the  needs  of  the  people. 


In  addition  to  being  a wife  and  mother,  many  women  like  Maria 
must  work  outside  the  home  to  support  their  families,  and  as 
well,  are  active  members  of  their  parish  community. 


Cipo:  Tell  us  about  your  childhood. 

Maria:  When  I was  a child  I had  a 
lot  of  problems.  My  parents  could 
not  afford  to  educate  eight  children. 
My  father  was  an  alcoholic.  My 
mother  had  to  work  as  a domestic 
helper  and  managed  to  support  us 
with  her  meagre  earnings. 

Cipo:  How  old  were  you  when  you 
began  to  work? 

Maria:  When  I was  ten  I began 
helping  to  care  for  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  I felt  like  an  adult.  I think 
children  should  have  the  right  to 
enjoy  their  childhood.  I didn't  have 
a childhood.  I went  to  school  up  to 
grade  six.  My  mother  used  to  take 
me  to  church.  I studied  catechism, 
made  my  first  communion  and 
began  to  participate  in  church  activ- 
ities. 

Cipo:  You  are  married? 

Maria:  When  I was  151  fell  in  love 
with  a boy  and  I married  him.  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  fights 
at  home.  My  dad  would  get  drunk 
and  become  violent  with  my  mother 
and  with  the  children.  I couldn't 
take  that  any  more. 

I really  did  not  know  what  mar- 
riage was  all  about.  I was  too 


young.  And  I even  lied  about  my 
age.  Men  are  brought  up  to  be 
macho.  My  husband  is  very  jealous. 
There  are  times  when  I regret  hav- 
ing married  him.  My  problems  got 
worse  rather  than  better. 

Cipo:  Tell  us  about  your  children. 

Maria:  When  I was  161  had  my 
first  child.  Now  I have  eight.  I had  a 
tubal  ligation  done  to  prevent  hav- 
ing more  children.  My  husband  is  a 
machine  operator  but  he  is  out  of 
work.  I have  a job  at  the  wood  pro- 
cessing factory.  They  pay  me  70 
reals  a month  (Cdn$98.21).  I try  to 
support  the  family  with  what  I earn. 
My  oldest  daughter  is  working  in 
the  home  of  a family.  She  makes  30 
reais  (Cdn$42.09)  a month.  That 
helps  her  to  study.  Our  financial 
situation  is  really  difficult. 

Cipo:  You  are  a wife,  mother  and 
factory  worker.  That  involves  a lot 
of  time.  So  you  must  not  have 
much  time  for  other  activities. 

Maria:  I live  on  the  periphery  of  the 
city  where  the  people  are  poor  and 
most  are  unemployed.  There  exist 
many  challenges.  When  I was  invit- 
ed to  help  with  the  prelacy's  chil- 
dren's pastoral  in  1987, 1 accepted.  It 
changed  my  life.  Today  I know 


what  it  means  to  be  a mother. 

I accompany  25  children  and 
their  mothers.  Every  month  I weigh 
the  children  to  see  if  they  are  under- 
nourished. We  always  give  the  kids 
and  mothers  lunch  when  they  come 
to  be  weighed.  I feel  responsible  for 
these  children.  I want  a better  and 
more  decent  life  for  them. 

I also  belong  to  a women's  group 
where  we  support  each  other  in  our 
struggle  for  respect  and  dignity. 
Besides  all  this,  I am  a member  of 
the  coordination  team  of  our  Christ- 
ian community. 

Cipo:  Do  you  have  a message  for 
the  readers  of  Cipo ? 

Maria:  I believe  in  life,  in  communi- 
ty, and  in  the  struggle  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  poor.  Some  day,  who 
knows,  this  country  will  be  a better 
place  when  it  values  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  I am  also  aware  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  all  this  because  we  can 
count  on  the  support  of  sisters  and 
brothers  of  other  countries.  They 
help  our  local  church  on  its  journey 
here  in  Brazil  where  there  are  32 
million  people  who  live  in  misery. 

I want  to  thank  all  those  who  help 
us,  especially  those  missionaries  in 
the  prelacy  who  have  dedicated  a 
lot  of  time  to  help  us  and  get  us 
started.  I owe  them  a lot.°° 
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Homage  to  the  Mayan  women  of  Guatemala  By  Lorraine  Reaume 


herever  you  gather 
it  appears  the  rainbow  has  chosen 
to  descend  from  the  sky 
and  dance  upon  your  skirts  and  shawls 

you  stand  still  and  silent 

yet  sing  of  colour  and  life 

your  blouses  adorned 

with  such  vibrant  embroidered  flowers 

it  appears  spring  is  blooming  on  your  shoulders 

and  nurtured  by  your  breasts 

I am  made  drunk  by  your  sea  of  colour 
mesmerized  by  the  lines  and  patterns 
endlessly  repeating  before  my  eyes 

I am  touched  by  your  humility 

the  older  ones  among  you 

floating  in  close  to  pat  my  arm 

your  eyes  downcast,  your  heads  bowed 

gliding  away  as  quickly  as  you  came 

to  join  your  sisters 

in  their  chorus  of  colour 

I 


gazing  upon  you 

in  your  unity,  your  colour,  your  humility 
I am  filled  with  disbelief 

that  your  own  brothers  were  taught  to  hate  you 
and  to  hate  themselves 

deformed  by  the  army 
they  learned  to  rape  you 
to  murder  your  families 
to  drive  you  from  your  home 

but  you  are  coming  back 
women  of  the  dancing  rainbows 
with  your  families 
and  your  colours 
and  your  dignity 

may  your  spirit  of  light 

pervade  all  that  is  dark  in  this  country 

so  that  all  may  dance 

to  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 

to  the  dance  of  life. 
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1962  - 1995 


This  briefly  is  the  story  of  Cleofe  Galliposo,  high  school  teacher,  parish 
coordinator  and  director  of  catechists  in  Kibangay,  parish  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Jim  McGuire.  Cleofe  was  liked  by  everyone  for  her  generous 
nature  and  hospitable  spirit. 

At  33,  a relationship  developed  between  her  and  Dodong,  another  faithful 
parish  helper.  Wlten  their  marriage  was  set  for  November  8, 1995,  Cleofe 
was  elated.  She  and  Dodong  arranged  a beautiful  liturgy  and  lovely  decora- 
tions. Their  families  prepared  a lavish  banquet  and  invited  the  whole  village. 

Two  days  after  the  wedding  Cleofe  came  down  with  a fever  which  rapidly 
developed  into  pneumonia.  She  died  in  the  hospital  on  the  fifth  day.  The  doc- 
tors wrote  "pulmonary  embolism  with  cardiac  arrest " as  the  cause  of  death. 

Many  came  to  the  funeral.  One  speaker  commented  that  a light  had  gone 
out  in  the  parish.  Another  added,  quite  appropriately:  " Those  who  are  wise 
shall  shine  like  the  brightness  of  the  sky  and  those  who  lead  many  to 
righteousness,  like  the  stars  forever  and  ever"  (Daniel  12:3). 

A year  before  her  death,  Cleofe  sent  the  folloiving  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  We  are  happy  to  share  it  with  you  in  her  memory. 


//T  am  Cleofe  Baje  Galliposo. 

I was  born  on  April  8, 

JL  1962,  in  Ilayo,  Dapitan 
City.  My  parents  are  both  natives  of 
this  place.  I have  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters  and  we  all  finished  our 
college  education  even  though  our 
parents  are  poor  farmers. 

I received  my  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education,  majoring  in  Religious 
Education,  in  1986  at  St.  Isidore 
University,  Malaybalay,  Bukidnon. 

I have  taught  in  one  of  the  diocesan 
high  schools  of  Bukidnon  for  four 
years.  In  between  my  first  and  sec- 
ond year  of  teaching,  I went  on  a 
study  leave  in  Mother  of  Life  Cen- 
tre, Quezon  City,  to  deepen  my  faith 
and  to  be  formed  as  a catechist 
through  a live-in  formation  pro- 
gramme in  prayer,  work  and  study. 

I am  employed  as  a parish  work- 
er here  in  Kibangay,  involved  in 
various  activities  in  the  life  of  the 
parish — liturgy,  catechetical  forma- 
tion, and  everyday  needs. 

In  our  locality,  there  are  several 
problems  that  I see.  Many  farmers 
are  poor.  The  depletion  of  the  forest 
continues  and  as  well,  people  con- 


tinue the  slash  and  burn  system  of 
farming,  which  is  harmful  to  the  soil 
and  future  crops.  Farm  products  are 
in  abundance  but  the  market  price  is 
low,  so  that  many  farmers  are 
unable  to  support  their  families. 

Some  people,  especially  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  barrio  (village), 
cannot  read  and  write.  Now  that  a 
high  school  is  being  built  in  Kiban- 
gay, we  hope  that  many  will  stay  in 
school  and  receive  a high  school 
education. 

There  is  an  economic  crisis  in  the 
Philippines  with  over  90  percent  of 
the  population  living  in  poverty. 
Graft  and  corruption  is  rampant  at 
all  levels  of  government  and  the 
people  lack  sincere  and  honest  lead- 
ers. As  well,  there  were  the  earth- 
quakes, typhoons,  and  volcanic 
eruptions  experienced  by  the  coun- 
try. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  there 
are  many  signs  of  hope.  The  people 
of  the  Philippines  live  a simple 
lifestyle  and  have  simple  desires. 
Many  are  devoted  in  their  effort  to 
follow  the  gospel  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  are  good  neighbours  to 
one  another. 


Here  in  Kibangay  there  are  many 
crops,  so  if  people  work  hard  they 
will  survive.  The  climate  is  good, 
the  air  is  fresh,  and  the  community 
is  accessible  by  road. 

As  a woman  I want  my  family  to 
always  live  in  harmony  and  that 
love  be  always  present— truly 
reflecting  the  plan  of  God.  I also 
want  my  family  to  develop  and 
grow  in  all  other  aspects  of  life — 
social,  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural. 

For  my  barrio,  I would  like  to  see 
cooperation,  unity  and  oneness  in 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  every- 
one. I hope  for  an  end  to  the  tree 
cutting  for  personal  gain,  and  an 
end  to  the  gambling. 

We  Filipinos  should  not  fight 
each  other,  but  instead  cooperate 
and  unite  to  help  one  another  in 
facing  the  problems  of  the  country, 
especially  in  saving  our  economy.  I 
wish  the  Philippines  would  try  to 
stand  without  the  crutches  of  multi- 
nationals in  the  country,  and  the 
many  dependencies  we  have 
towards  other  nations.  The  Philip- 
pines should  have  an  identity  of  its 
own.oo 

V 
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I 


Only  One  Chite. 


Billboard  in  Beijing  used  to  promote  China's  national  campaign  to  limit  married 
couples  to  one  child. 


Per  Family 


Back  in  the  1860s,  a Chinese 
official  called  for  millions 
of  young  men  and  women 
to  become  Buddhist  monks  and 
nuns  as  the  most  humane  way  to 
solve  overpopulation  in  China.  At 
that  time  China  had  some  400  mil- 
lion people.  Over  the  next  decades, 
the  population  increased  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  only  0.4  percent.  After 
1949,  public  health  improved,  food 
was  better  distributed,  infants  were 
less  likely  to  die,  and  people  multi- 
plied. Chairman  Mao  said:  "People 
are  the  most  precious  thing  under 
heaven,"  so  the  government  did  not 
begin  encouraging  small  families 
until  the  late  1970s. 

In  January  1980,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  nearing  one  billion,  the 
government  issued  Document  I 
which  called  for  a national  cam- 
paign to  promote  planned  parent- 
hood and  legal,  administrative  and 
economic  strategies  to  limit  married 
couples  to  one  child.  The  statistic 
constantly  quoted  is  "China  must 
feed  22  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation on  7 percent  of  the  world's 
arable  land."  A mix  of  rewards  for 
those  who  signed  the  One  Child 
pledge,  and  penalties  for  those  who 
did  not,  cut  birthrates  in  both  the 
cities  and  countryside.  A billboard 
in  Beijing  displayed  a smiling 
young  couple  holding  a baby  girl. 
The  Chinese  caption  read:  "Only 
bear  one  child  is  best."  Underneath, 
the  hapless  English  translation  read: 
"You  had  better  have  only  one 
child." 

People  in  the  cities  were  easily 
persuaded.  Given  a small  apart- 
ment, both  parents  working,  the 
child's  need  for  as  many  years  of 


education  as  possible,  and  keeping 
up  with  the  neighbours  made  it 
difficult  to  rear  more  than  one  child. 

Because  almost  80  percent  of  the 
Chinese  live  in  the  countryside, 
their  birthrate  will  determine  the 
final  size  of  the  nation's  population. 
Now  that  the  communes  have  been 
dissolved  and  the  land  returned  to 
individual  families,  every  couple 
once  again  wants  a son  to  till  the 
soil,  provide  for  their  old  age,  give 
them  a first-class  burial,  offer  sacri- 
fices for  their  spiritual  needs  after 
death,  and  keep  the  family  line 
going. 

In  rural  areas,  when  a daughter 
grows  up  she  marries  and  moves 
into  her  husband's  home,  often  in  a 
nearby  village.  But  in  the  cities 
some  women  have  the  option  of 
remaining  single. 

Millions  of  young  adults  have 
left  the  land  to  work  in  a nearby 
town  or  distant  metropolis,  where 
men  earn  more  than  women.  But 
both  send  money  home  to  help  their 
families. 

In  the  early  1980s,  when  the  gov- 
ernment tried  to  limit  peasant  fami- 
lies to  one  child,  there  were  reports 
of  parents  killing  a newborn  daugh- 
ter or  not  taking  her  to  a clinic  when 
she  got  sick,  so  they  could  try  again 
for  a son.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
disproportionate  number  of  baby 


boys  to  baby  girls.  In  Guangxi  alone 
in  1989,  there  were  126  boys  regis- 
tered to  every  100  girls.  A ploy  to 
frustrate  the  government's  plan  has 
been  for  pregnant  women  to  go  into 
hiding  and  not  report  the  birth  of  an 
'unplanned'  child  not  allowed  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  birth  plan  for 
their  district.  These  'unregistered' 
births  or  'black  market  babies'  as 
they  are  called,  account  for 
80,000,000  babies  born  in  a 10  year 
span.  After  a few  years,  the  state 
realized  that  farm  couples  could  not 
be  limited  to  one  child  by  adminis- 
trative decree,  so  they  allowed  a 
second  child  if  the  firstborn  was  a 

girl- 

In  the  year  2000,  China  will  have 
1.3  billion  people,  not  1.2  billion 
which  was  the  target  announced  in 
1979.  The  population  will  stop 
growing  around  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  at  1.6  or  1.7  billion,  a 
far  cry  from  the  goal  of  700  million 
set  when  the  one-child  program 
began.  A report  released  last  sum- 
mer says  that  such  a population  can 
be  fed  a simple  diet,  but  strict  recy- 
cling of  water  and  raw  materials, 
and  energy  conservation  are  cru- 
cial.^ 

Written  by  the  staff  of  Tripod,  a 
publication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Study 
Centre  in  Hong  Kong. 
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Tripod 


tETJT©1 


y\nn:M 


The  W ay  o 


Refrain: 

We  adore  you , O Christ , and  we  bless  you 
Because  by  your  holy  cross  you  have  redeemed  the  world. 


Mm 


THE  LAST  SUPPER 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  all  those  who  are  out  of 
work  because  of  depleted  fish  stocks,  forests,  mines 
and  agricultural  lands. 


tJhr.'W  (fj 


0 God  of  our  hungers,  encourage  the  people  s 
work  to  improve  their  food  supply  in  Peru  by  building  Ik 
communal  gram  bins,  irrigation  canals  and  reservoirs. 

We  pray  in  Jesus’ name. 

4 gimmm 

JESUS  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  830  million  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed. 


JESUS  MEETS  HIS  MOTHER 

(Refrain),r^<ir  , « 

Where  is  Mary  today?  With  all  women  who  are  the 
sole  parent  and  provider  for  their  children. 

God  of  our  mothers,  be  with  Mary  Mutangana  and 
groups  of  women  in  rural  Zaire  that  work  to  increase 
women's  participation  in  community  decision-making 
through  income-generating  projects  and  literacy 
programs.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 


zm 


God  of  compassion,  be  with  children  in  Bangladesh, 
India  and  Pakistan  who  work  in  carpet  and  garment 
factories,  with  no  chance  for  schooling  and  few 
moments  for  play.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 


im 


JESUS  BEARS  HIS  CROSS 

(Refrain)  B 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  all  those  who  work  long 
hours  at  jobs  which  are  boring  or  dangerous. 

God  of  justice,  be  with  Rosa  Martinez  in  El  Salvador 
as  she  works  all  day,  earning  33  cents  an  hour 
producing  clothing  for  United  States  markets. 

We  pray  in  Jesus' 

JESUS  FALLS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  all  those  who  are  injured 
in  their  workplace,  especially  where  there  are  few 
precautions  for  the  health  and  safety  of  workers.  |i 


SIMON  HELPS  JESUS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Simon  today?  With  those  who  support 
people  who  lose  their  jobs  when  corporations  move 
their  plants  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where  labour 
costs  are  cheaper. 

God  of  consolation,  be  with  the  12,000  workers  at 
Indonesian  plants  producing  shoes  for  NIKE,  and 
encourage  those  of  us  who  wear  NIKE  shoes  to  work 
for  justice  for  our  sisters  and  brothers. 


VERONICA  WIPES  THE  FACE  OF  JESUS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Veronica  today?  With  people  who  advocate 
for  more  just  policies,  fair  wages  and  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  workers. 

God  our  healer,  be  with  Ibu  Yayuk  in  East  Java, 
Indonesia,  and  all  women  who  sew,  embroider  and  do 
other  kinds  of  poorly  paid  piecework  in  their  homes. 


We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 

Ik 

JESUS  FALLS  THE  SE< 


ME 


God  of  mercy,  strengthen  the  group  called  "Freedom 
for  the  Disabled  Persons  of  Zimbabwe"  and  all  those 
who  work  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  disabled 
pie.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 


(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  all  who  have  no  choice 
but  to  leave  their  homes  to  find  work  in  other  parts  of 
their  country  or  the  world.  v-_ 

God  of  all  humanity,  be  with  women  from  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Philippines  who  work  as  nannies 
in  countries  around  the  world,  and  with  men  who 
have  to  leave  their  families  for  long  periods  of  time 
to  work  in  mines,  on  ships  and  in  oil  fields. 

We  pray  in  Jesus' 


mm 
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the  Cross 


The  Way  of  the  Cross  helps  us  realize  that  Jesus  continues  to  carry  his  cross  today.  This  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  name  oppressive  situations  and  pray  for  those  in  need.  It  leads  us  to  pray  that  we, 
our  church  and  society,  may  see  and  share  God's  vision  of  justice  and  peace  for  all  humanity  and  all  creation. 
Two  Stations  have  been  added,  " The  Last  Supper"  and  " Jesus  Rises  From  The  Dead". 

With  the  question,  "Where  is  Jesus...?"  you  are  encouraged  to  compose  your  own  answers. 


JESUS  SPEAKS  TO  THE  W( 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  girls  and  women 
forced  to  work  in  prostitution  through  despair, 
abuse,  or  economic  necessity. 

God  of  unconditional  love,  be  with  those  involved 
in  creating  hope  through  the  "Women  for  Change 
project  in  Lusaka,  Zambia.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 

JESUS  FALLS  THE  THIRD  TIME 

( Refrain ) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  people  who  are  retraining 
and  seeking  new  kinds  of  jobs  due  to  layoffs,  plant 
closures,  and  technological  changes  in  the  workplace. 

God  of  challenges,  be  with  clothing  and  plastics 
workers  in  Hong  Kong  whose  jobs  may  be  moved  to 
China,  where  people  work  for  one-tenth  of  the  wages. 
We  pray  in 

JESUS  IS  STRIPPED  OF  HIS  GARMENTS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  stripped  of  dignity  today?  With  all  who 
are  exploited,  harassed  or  abused  in  their  workplaces, 
homes  and  countries. 

God  of  the  voiceless,  be  with  the  people  of  East  Timor 
who  continue  their  work  for  independence  in  spite  of 
military  repression  and  constant  harassment.  We  pray 
in  Jesus  name.  M --iCT;  . , 

JESUS  IS  NAILED  TO  THE  CROSS 


JESUS  DIES  ON  THE  CROSS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jeshs  today?  With  workers  on  the  cotton, 
coffee,  cocoa,  banana,  coconut,  pineapple  and  tea 
plantations  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Americas. 

God  of  those  on  the  margins,  be  with  the  24  million 
people  who  live  in  absolute  poverty  in  Mexico. 

We  pray  in  Jesus' name. 


■ 


JESUS  IS  TAKEN  DOWN  FROM  THE 

■&#  * AIHH 

(Refrain) 

Where  are  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  today?  With  those 
who  work  in  solidarity  with  people  impoverished  by 
our  current  economic  systems  and  political  policies. 

God  of  survival,  be  with  Fr.  Eddy  Julien  in  Haiti,  who 
supports  people  in  rural  areas  through  small  projects 
as  they  work  to  restore  democracy  to  their  shattered, 
impoverished  country.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 

■ 

JESUS  IS  LAID  IN  THE  TOMB 

(Refrain)  pT  JIB 

Wrere  is  Jesus  today?  With  those  who  feel  worthless 
When  their  jobs  are  abolished  due  to  new  technology. 

■W  - 

God  ofjmefcy,  be  with  the  staff  and  volunteers  of 
Bush  Radio,  a community  radio  station  in  South  Africa, 
which  is  a voice  for  healing  the  scars  of  apartheid. 

- We  pray  in  Jesus' name. 

8H 


'fr  -■ 

kyr- 


(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  crucified  today?  With  all  people  who 
have  to  work  two  or  three  part-time  jobs  just  to  make 
ends  meet.  ' J ^ 

God  who  labours,  strengthen  members  of  the 
SEM  TERRA  movement  in  Brazil,  who  work  to 
restore  land  to  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  families 
so  they  won't  have  to  migrate  to  the  cities  to  survive. 
We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 


JESUS  RISES  FROM  THE  DEAD 

(Refrain)  ■' 

Where  is  the.  risen  Jesus  today?  With  people  who 


have  fulfilling  work  which  contributes  to  building  up 
communities,  celebrating  diverse  talents  and  creating 

a more  helpful  future. 

r - 

the 
of 

communities  in  Rwanda.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 

pn 

n Catholic 
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'Mice' 


Fr.  Viateur  Allary 


Bishop  Pierre  Fisette 


Sr.  Micheline  Bolduc 


Less  than  two  months  ago,  on  December  21,  Bishop  Pierre  Fisette,  p.m.e,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Hearst,  Ontario;  Fr.  Viateur  Allary,  p.m.e.;  and  Sr.  Miche- 
line Bolduc,  SRC,  lost  their  lives  in  an  automobile  accident  as  they  travelled 
from  Hearst  to  Kapuskasing,  Ontario. 

We  here  at  Scarboro  Missions  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  our 
brother  missionaries  of  the  Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society,  to  our  sisters, 
the  Servants  of  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  the  Clergy,  and  as  well  to  all  members  of 
the  Diocese  of  Hearst  whose  loss  is  greatest  of  all. 

As  a former  Superior  General  of  his  missionary  Society,  Fr.  Viateur 
would  come  to  Scarboro  Missions  for  meetings  with  our  General  Council. 
Bishop  Pierre  (then  Fr.  Pierre)  served  in  the  Philippines  and  was  a friend  of 
many  Scarboro  missionaries,  especially  those  who  worked  in  our  Philippine 
mission.  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mary  Anne  OGonnor,  who  met  him  dur- 
ing her  service  in  the  Philippines,  returned  from  Christmas  holidays  to  learn 
of  his  death.  As  well,  a Christmas  letter  from  him  awaited  her.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  sharing  it  so  as  to  give  you  a glimpse  of  our  friend  whom  we  will 
miss  and  who  will  be  missed  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  him. 


Bishop  Pierre  (then  Fr.  Pierre)  and  lay  Filipina  missioners  who  work  with  the 
Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society  on  the  southern  island  of  Mindanao,  Philippines, 

among  tribal  peoples. 
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^Dearest 

Greetings  of  peace  and  joy!  How  are  you  these  days?  Always  fine 
and  in  good  health,  I hope. 

Well,  time  really  flies,  and  in  just  a few  days  it  will  be  Christmas 
once  again.  Almost  unbelievable.  So  here  I am  to  bring  you  news  of 
myself  and  best  wishes  for  this  beautiful  season  of  grace  and  joy. 

Yes,  this  was  another  great  year  for  me  - a time  of  growth  and 
nurturing.  It  will  be  two  years  already  this  December  21  that  I was 
asked  to  become  a bishop  and  to  work  here  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Since  then,  as  you  can  imagine,  many  events  have  taken  place.  All  of 
them  have  helped  me  realize  how  I can  serve  "wherever  I am."  I can 
also  see  very  clearly  how  one  event  leads  to  another  and  how  all  of 
them  are  tied  together,  forming  as  it  were  a giant  banner  which  reads, 
"God's  love  is  here  in  our  midst."  So,  day  after  day,  I try  my  best  to  be 
thankful  for  all  I am  given  to  live  and  experience. 

I am  now  used  to  our  diocese,  our  people,  our  priests.  All  of  them 
are  sources  of  great  joy  for  me.  Of  course,  like  everywhere  else,  there 
are  great  challenges  to  meet  on  all  levels — social,  political  and  religious. 
Yet  I feel  we  are  privileged  because  we  are  blessed  with  good  and  gen- 
erous people  in  all  spheres  of  society.  So  our  task  is  to  discover  all  this 
richness,  all  this  good  will  so  that  it  will  unfold  and  trace  grace  in  the 
process.  I can  honestly  say  that  I am  proud  of  our  priests  and  religious; 
they  are  trying  their  very  best.  And  our  laity  also  are  a source  of  great 
consolation.  Many  wish  to  get  involved  and  share  time  and  energy.  At 
times,  I feel  that  the  challenge  lies  more  on  me  than  on  them:  make 
them  feel  they  are  important  and  needed,  equal  partners  in  this  beauti- 
ful call  to  make  the  gospel  more  known,  more  meaningful  to  all.  Allow 
talents  and  charisms  to  bloom  and  organize  them  in  such  a way  that  the 
whole  community  will  be  involved  and  served  in  a spirit  of  comple- 
mentarity. 

And  so,  this  year,  we  have  started  a more  formal  program  of  lay 
i leaders  formation  in  such  a way  that  they  will  become  true  partners, 

' trusted  friends — a living  community  of  faith  with  us. 

We  were  also  blessed  with  the  arrival  of  a religious  community  of 

! women:  the  Missionary  Oblates  from  St.  Boniface.  There  are  four  of 
them — all  involved  in  parish  and  pastoral  animation.  And  two  new 
priests:  a p.m.e.  confrere  and  a Filipino  priest  I knew.  So,  we  are  trying 
| hard  and  the  Lord  is  blessing  us  with  deep  joy.  Thank  you  for  being 
such  an  integral  part  of  our  diocesan  family.  Merry  Christmas! 

With  Blessings, 

t Pierre 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 
Y 

lou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

"^^our  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  of  your  income  tax- 
free.  This  is  a high  yield  investment 
during  your  lifetime  and  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 
(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 


City/Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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By  Father  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


\ AAa  ea+  Fo^fK 


For  the  past  number  of  years 
Japan  has  been  literally 
under  attack  by  a so-called 
religious  sect  that  refers  to  itself  as 
Aum  Shinrikyo. 

It  was  only  recently,  however, 
that  this  doomsday  cult  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  outside  world 
on  account  of  the  unprecedented 
poison  gas  attacks  in  the  Tokyo 
subway  system. 

I think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  everyone,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  active  Aum  Shinrikyo 
members  themselves,  drew  a collec- 
tive sigh  of  relief  when  the  alleged 
perpetrators  of  this  vicious  act  were 


safely  behind  bars.  As  the  list  of 
crimes  attributed  to  this  unusual 
sect  began  to  unfold  it  became  clear 
that  numerous  acts  of  outright 
blackmail,  extortion,  kidnapping 
and  even  murder  were  the  outra- 
geous legacy  of  this  quite  remark- 
able 'religious'  organization. 

Japan  was  not  always  so  liberal 
and  understanding  towards  reli- 
gious organizations  in  this  country. 
In  1587  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  issued 
an  edict  that  all  Christian  missionar- 
ies were  to  be  deported.  The  edict 
was  not  immediately  enforced 
because  Hideyoshi  himself  had 
friends  among  the  Spanish  and 

Portuguese  mission- 
aries. It  was  seven 
years  later,  after 
Christianity  had 
become  more  con- 
spicuous and  was 
even  showing  signs 
of  spreading 
throughout  feudal 
Japan,  that 
Hideyoshi  ordered 
the  execution  of 
nine  European 
priests  and  17 
native  born  Chris- 
tians. 

The  persecution 
was  carried  out  in 
all  parts  of  Japan, 
but  never  really 
focused  on  the 
removal  of  all  traces 
of  this  foreign  reli- 
gion until  Toku- 
gawa  Iemitsu  came 
on  the  scene.  Once 
the  pragmatic  Toku- 
gawa  family  real- 


This Shinto  shrine  cuts  off  one  lane  of  traffic  on  a busy 
thoroughfare  in  Osaka,  Japan,  hinting  at  the  influence  of 
Shinto  in  Japanese  society. 


ized  that  a lucrative  trade  could  be 
carried  on  with  England  and  Hol- 
land with  no  preaching  of  Christian- 
ity, they  began  to  systematically 
crush  Christianity  once  and  for  all 
in  Japan. 

In  1867  when  the  emperor  was 
brought  back  from  obscurity  and 
duly  enthroned  as  a 'god-man'  and 
a direct  descendant  of  the  sun  god- 
dess, the  native  animistic  Shinto 
religion  was  elevated  to  an  official 
state  religion.  In  all  the  ensuing 
confusion  of  restoring  the  emperor 
and  opening  the  country  to  the  out- 
side world  Christian  missionaries 
were  grudgingly  admitted  to  Japan. 

In  the  years  that  followed  right 
up  to  and  including  the  roaring 
twenties,  there  was  a very  brief 
romance  with  things  western.  This 
flirting  with  western  ways  came  to 
an  abrupt  end  in  the  1930s  when 
militarism  and  extreme  zenophobia 
once  again  reared  its  ugly  head. 

Older  Christians  who  recall  their 
school  days  can  remember  being 
ordered  to  pay  homage  at  the  local 
Shinto  shrine  on  the  way  to  school 
or  to  the  work  place,  bowing  before 
a huge  picture  of  the  emperor  and 
standing  at  attention  while  someone 
read  the  sacred  words  of  the  'god- 
man'. 

It  was  only  in  1951,  during  the 
American  occupation,  that  freedom 
of  religion  was  openly  declared  and 
a policy  of  complete  separation  of 
state  and  religion  adopted.  For  the 
first  time,  religious  organizations 
would  no  longer  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

And  that  of  course  is  the  real 
crux  of  this  proposed  new  legisla- 

J 
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tion  aimed  at  reforming  religious 
organizations  in  Japan.  It  is  the  hope 
of  this  government  that  religion  will 
come  under  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  once  again. 
For  those  who  remember  pre-war 
days,  this  conjures  up  the  sound  of 
jack  boots  pounding  up  to  the  door 
and  people  being  dispersed  by  rea- 
son of  unlawful  assembly. 

I don't  think  that  anyone  would 
disagree  that  the  present  law  might 
have  to  be  tightened  up  to  curtail 
the  activities  of  fraudulent  groups 


seeking  only  tax  exemptions,  with 
no  religious  message  of  any  kind. 
However,  placing  religious  organi- 
zations arbitrarily  under  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  going  to  give  the 
government  a lot  more  to  say  about 
the  content  of  the  religious  message 
and  will  enable  the  party  in  power 
to  restrict  religious  activity  on  noth- 
ing more  than  a whim. 

To  muddy  the  waters  even  more 
the  powerful  Soka  Gakkai  religious 
organization  has  been  flaunting  the 
separation  of  state  and  religion  by 


Shogun  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi 
issued  an  edict  in  1587  that  all 
Christian  missionaries  were  to 
be  deported  from  Japan. 


creating  a political  party  called 
Komeito  ('clean  government').  The 
Soka  Gakkai  members  faithfully 
support  the  Komeito  party. 

The  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
(LDP),  in  power  since  1952,  has  long 
desired  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Soka 
Gakkai  and  Komeito.  However,  in 
recent  years  the  LDP  has  fallen  on 
hard  days  and  has  had  to  resort  to  a 
coalition  with  former  political  foes 
in  order  to  regain  power. 

Some  of  the  'Geritol'  set  who  pull 
the  strings  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
LDP  look  back  fondly  on  Japan's 
days  of  empire.  Hardly  a day  goes 
by  that  one  of  their  number  doesn't 
insult  Japan's  Asian  neighbours  by 
suggesting  that  things  really  weren’t 
so  bad  under  the  Rising  Sun  flag. 

Following  the  diabolical  poison 
gas  attack  in  the  Tokyo  subway 
system,  people  who  never  before 
gave  religion  a thought,  are  writing 
into  newspaper  offices  and  televi- 
sion stations,  "If  religious  people 
can  do  such  bad  things  they  should 
be  suppressed...  I never  realized 
religious  people  could  be  so  danger- 
ous..." etc. 

If  the  present  law  governing 
religious  organizations  in  Japan 
must  be  changed,  it  should  only  be 
done  after  a long  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  after  open  debate  by  all 
parties  concerned. 

If  past  performance  in  this  sensi- 
tive area  is  any  indication  of  what 
can  be  expected  it  certainly  doesn't 
look  too  promising  for  the  future  of 
religious  freedom  in  Japan. °° 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Don  Boyle 
has  been  serving  in  Japan  for  over  35 
years. 


Changes  for  religious  bodies 

The  following  are  some  key  points  of  the  revisions  to  the  Religious  Corpora- 
tion Law  enacted  by  the  Diet  (Japan's  Parliament): 

• Jurisdiction  over  religious  corporations  operating  in  more  than  one 
prefecture  will  shift  to  the  Education  Ministry,  rather  than  the  governor 
of  the  prefecture  where  the  group  was  first  registered. 

• Under  the  revised  law,  all  religious  corporations  will  be  required  to 
submit  to  competent  authorities  documents  such  as  lists  of  their  senior 
officials  and  financial  assets  every  fiscal  year. 

• "Members  (of  the  religious  group)  and  other  interested  parties"  will 
be  allowed  to  inspect  the  documents  presented  to  authorities. 

• Authorities  now  have  the  right  to  question  and  request  reports  from 
a religious  corporation  after  receiving  permission  from  an  Education 
Ministry  panel  in  cases  where  suspicions  may  lead  to  calls  to  order  a 

) group  to  disband. 
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Basis  for  Liberation  or  Subordination 


The  fourth  and  final  part  in  our  series  on  Global  Feminism. 


By  Maria  Riley,  O.R 


is  issue  is  the  most  difficult  and  sensitive 
sue  in  global  feminism.  The  reason  is  that  a 
person's  religious  beliefs  and  a person's 
culture  are  really  at  the  heart  of  their  self  definition. 
When  you  touch  into  a critique  of  either  the  culture 
or  the  religion,  you're  really  walking  on  very  sensitive 
ground.  Every  culture  has  different  expectations  of  its 
women,  and  who  of  us  outside  of  a culture  and  reli- 
gious tradition  can  judge  it?  We  always  have  to  realize 
that  we  are  observing  it  as  foreigners,  if  it  is  not  our 
tradition  and  not  our  culture.  When  we  begin  to  talk 
about  religious  traditions,  we  can  really  only  comfort- 
ably walk  around  and  talk  about  our  own  tradition. 
With  other  traditions  we  have  to  do  a lot  of  listening. 

The  reason  I keep  pulling  religion  and  culture 
together,  although  they  are  not  absolutely  coexistent  as 
we  know,  is  that  the  religious  background  or  religious 
foundation  of  any  given  culture  is  embedded  in  all  of 
its  forms  of  expression.  The  culture's  process  of  mean- 
ing-making is  rooted  in  its  religious  traditions.  The 
culture's  process  of  image-making  and  of  creating  the 
order  of  society  is  embedded  in  its  religious  views. 

This  order  of  society  includes  social  relationships, 
whether  they're  between  the  genders — between  men 
and  women;  or  race  relationships;  or  relationships 
between  the  economic  classes  in  this  society;  or  the 
relationships  among  the  different  ethnic  groups  within 
the  society,  in  pluralistic  societies  like  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  a kind  of  meshing  of  the  religious 
tradition  and  the  way  a culture  defines  itself,  orders 
itself  and  organizes  its  social  relationships. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  most  but  not  all 
religious  traditions,  and  therefore  the  cultures  that 
have  evolved  from  them,  have  been  interpreted  by 
men.  Looking  back  into  the  Christian  tradition,  the 
messages  of  Jesus  have  been  translated  to  us  through 
the  men  leaders  of  the  church  right  from  the  beginning. 
Women's  understanding  of  those  messages  have  been 
muted,  and  continue  to  be  muted  except  in  places 
where  they  are  allowed  to  flourish. 


Two  Human  Natures 

The  church  has  consistently  talked  about  two 
natures  even  though  they  would  deny  that.  Human 
nature  translates  into  men  and  then  women's  proper 
nature,  which  is  something  different  according  to 
church  language.  The  attempt  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Bishops  to  write  a pastoral  letter  on  women 
shipwrecked  on  the  shoals  of  its  theological  anthropol- 
ogy, i.e.  how  the  faith  tradition  understands  the 
human.  The  church  isn't  able  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ences between  women  and  men  and  their  radical 
equality  even  among  these  differences.  What  we  need 
is  an  understanding  of  the  human  that  affirms  essential 
differences  among  us,  but  embraces  a radical  equality. 
Those  differences  cover  a range  of  things,  not  just  biol-  • 
ogy,  but  also  intelligence,  talent,  personality,  experi- 
ence. We  should  be  able  to  celebrate  this  incredible 
imagination  of  our  creator  God. 

The  reason  I point  this  out  is  it's  particularly  impor- 
tant when  we  begin  talking  about  images  of  women 
within  our  religious  and  cultural  traditions.  An  exam- 
ple I think  of  is  in  my  high  school  training  where  I was 
constantly  being  taught  in  religion  classes  that  I was  a 
source  of  temptation.  That  was  not  my  self-perception 
nor  was  it  my  primary  experience.  It  is  not  women's 
interpretation  of  who  they  are  or  what  their  experience  , 
is;  this  was  and  still  is  an  interpretation  that  has  been 
put  upon  women. 

In  Catholic  seminaries  in  the  United  States  several 
years  ago  there  was  a growing  use  of  women  theolo- 
gians and  women  spiritual  directors.  It  was  becoming 
more  and  more  common  that  the  faculties  in  seminar- 
ies were  women  and  men.  There  was  a lot  of  affirma- 
tive action  to  bring  women  into  the  seminaries  to  try  to 
reshape  seminary  education. 

In  fact,  women  had  been  in  seminaries  for  a long 
time — cooking,  doing  the  laundry,  making  the  beds, 
and  whatever  else  that  needed  to  be  done  domestically. 
But  they  were  never  considered  a threat  until  they 
were  there  in  a peer  relationship  within  the  faculty,  I 
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themselves  became  an  object  of  gender  analysis,  called 
upon  to  address  the  sexism  in  their  own  life,  institu- 
tions and  structures,  within  their  own  liturgical  cele- 
brations, within  their  own  language  and  all  across  the 
board.  I would  say  that  the  churches  and  the  religious 
traditions,  by  and  large,  are  well  behind  the  current 
history  of  this  movement.  People's  consciousness, 
women's  and  men's,  have  moved  beyond  where  the 
institutions  are  willing  to  go  at  this  point. 

The  role  of  religion,  as  liberating  or  subordinating, 
is  ambiguous  for  most  women  everywhere.  Religion  is 
a problem  or  some  people  would  say,  the  problem, 
where  its  structures  of  dominance  continue  to  oppress 
and  marginalize  women.  Yet,  it  also  offers  hope  for  a 
solution  where  its  vision  of  liberation  and  equality 
support  and  engender  powerful  movements  for  social 
change.  We  can  look  at  the  Exodus  story  as  a powerful 
symbol  for  our  liberation.  Instead  of  God  saying  to 
Pharaoh,  "Let  my  people  go,"  we  can  have  the  voice  of 


and  in  a faculty  relationship  to  the  young  men 
studying  for  the  priesthood.  Then  there  was 
anxiety  about  what  kind  of  impact  these 
women  would  have  on  these  young  men. 

These  attitudes  are  not  gone.  They're  very 
much  alive  and  well  in  the  church.  It's  the  old 
Eve  syndrome,  that  women  are  considered  a 
source  of  temptation  for  men.  I wonder  if  any- 
one has  ever  asked  women  what  men  are  con- 
sidered for  them.  The  religious  tradition  has 
been  built  up  out  of  the  male  experience  and 
male  perception.  It's  not  that  everything  is 
wrong,  but  much  of  it  is  imcomplete  and  some 
of  it  is  distorted.  Until  we  can  put  women's 
experience  equally  with  men's  experience,  and 
women's  religious  authority  and  moral  agency 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men's  religious 
authority  and  moral  agency,  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  move  towards  a mutual  church,  in  it's 
teaching,  forms  of  ritual,  and  everything  else. 

The  reason  that  religion  and  culture  are  so 
significant  is  because  they  shape  society's  per- 
ception of  who  women  and  men  are,  and  what  women 
and  men  ought  to  be  and  ought  to  do,  and  how  they 
should  behave.  They  shape  the  self  perception  of 
women  and  men.  There  is  a lot  of  self  hatred  among 
women.  Where  does  it  come  from?  Where  have  they 
picked  it  up?  Where  have  they  picked  up  negative  self 
images? 


Challenging  Religion  and  Culture 

The  women's  movement  challenges  every  religion 
and  culture.  The  movement  did  not  start  in  the  church- 
es. It  started  with  women  struggling  everywhere. 
Because  it  spoke  to  the  liberation  instincts  of  the 
human  spirit — and  in  this  case  the  liberation  instincts 
of  women  as  their  consciousness  began  to  wake  up — it 
was  then  taken  up  within  the  churches.  The  women 
brought  it  into  the  churches  and  it  has  not  had  a happy 
reception.  There's  been  a struggle  because  the  churches 
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God  saying  to  the 
men  of  the 
church,  let  the 
women  go,  set 
them  free.  We 
have  powerful, 
liberating  sym- 
bols within  our 
faith. 

All  religions 
do  have  a liberat- 
ing vision.  Most 
of  us,  particularly  feminists,  are  hugely  uncomfortable 
with  Islam  and  its  view  of  women.  However,  Islam  has 
a powerful  liberating  vision  of  human  equality.  I have 
learned  that  we  have  to  listen  to  the  Muslim  women 
talk  about  Islam  to  see  that.  It's  the  women  within  a 
tradition  who  are  best  able  to  critique  that  tradition, 
just  as  it's  women  within  Christianity  who  are  best  able 
to  critique  Christianity.  And  within  Islam  you  will  get 
the  same  spectrum  of  women  that  we  can  get  within 
the  Christian  community,  from  feminist  to  anti-femi- 
nist, from  feminist  Muslim  women  to  very  fundamen- 
talist Muslim  women.  So  there  is  the  same  struggle 
within  Islam  as  there  is  within  the  Christian  traditions. 

The  Hindu  religion  has  this  incredible  affirmation  of 
women's  power.  Very  often  you  see  women  from  India 
wearing  the  red  mark  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead. 
That  is  the  symbol  of  Shakti,  of  women's  power.  Since 
Hinduism  is  polytheistic  (belief  in  more  than  one  God) 
they  have  wonderful,  powerful  goddesses  that  give 
women  images  of  themselves  as  quite  powerful. 

Judaism  and  Christianity  both  have  the  great  Exo- 
dus tradition  and  the  tradition  of  the  prophets.  The 
prophets'  tradition  was  one  of  liberation.  The  liberating 
message  of  Jesus  was  not  in  any  way  short  changed  or 
mitigated  between  women  and  men.  Jesus'  actions 
constantly  challenged  the  non-liberating  aspects  of  the 
contemporary  Judaism  of  his  day. 

These  very  liberation  themes  within  a religious  tra- 
dition have  been  defined  by  men  until  recently.  How- 


ever, every  single  one  of  these  traditions  are  now  com- 
ing under  the  scrutiny  of  very  talented,  trained  women 
theologians  and  scripture  scholars  who  are  looking  at 
them  from  a very  different  perspective,  from  the  per- 
spective of  women's  experience.  The  women's  move- 
ment, and  women,  have  started  to  appropriate  these 
liberating  traditions  and  claim  them  as  part  of  the 
dimensions  of  their  religious  tradition.  That's  going  to 
continue,  there's  no  doubt  at  all.  An  obvious  reality 
today  is  that  women  continue  to  be  the  major  support 
system  for  religious  traditions.  One  of  my  throwaway 
lines  is  that  men  have  run  the  church  but  women  have 
kept  the  faith. 

As  I begin  to  look  at  church  history,  within  the 
Christian  dimension,  it's  very  clear  that  the  churches 
won't  change  until  their  members  demand  a new  kind 
of  church.  As  more  and  more  people  begin  looking  at 
these  issues  and  find  some  of  the  old  order  not  com- 
prehensible, there  will  be  more  of  a groundswell  for  a 
new  kind  of  church. 

It's  not  surprising  that  women  who  are  committed 
to  social  change — and  particularly  change  involving 
the  quality  of  their  own  lives,  family's  lives,  communi- 
ty's lives — have  a deeply  ambiguous,  if  not  paradoxical 
relationship  to  their  religious  traditions.  Therefore, 
within  the  global  feminist  movement  as  in  any  local 
feminist  movement  we  have  a kind  of  double-edged 
sword  of  both  working  within  the  tradition  and  work- 
ing against  it  at  the  same  time.  It's  a paradoxical  and 
ambiguous  time  to  be  a woman,  and  for  some  men. 

Global  Feminism 

Global  feminism  fundamentally  is  trying  to  address 
the  subordination  of  women  and  how  that  plays  itself 
out  in  a particular  historical  setting.  One  can  say  that 
we  can  only  let  feminism  be  defined  in  its  local  context 
and  then  recognize  our  solidarity  with  women  in  the 
struggle  wherever  they  are  in  the  world,  at  whatever  is 
for  them  their  primary  issue.  That's  where  our  unity 
comes. 

What  is  now  beginning  to  emerge  as  the  global  fem- 
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inist  process  is  first  of  all  the  issue  of  participation — 
who  comes  to  the  discussions.  How  do  we  ensure  that 
the  pluralism  of  our  North  American  culture  is  present 
for  the  dialogue.  Secondly,  who  names  the  issues,  who 
determines  the  agenda.  Methods  have  to  be  found  to 
be  sure  that  the  dominant  group  within  a culture,  or 
the  dominant  culture  among  other  cultures,  does  not 
name  the  agenda  and  name  the  issues.  We  have  to 
learn  how  to  gracefully  forego  control,  to  begin  to 
share  power,  to  share  in  the  process,  not  to  control  and 
dominate  the  process. 

Thirdly,  the  use  of  case  studies  is  important  in  the 
global  feminist  process  because  when  women  tell  their 
stories  you  get  the  context.  Telling  stories  allows  peo- 
ple to  bring  us  into  their  lives  in  very  non-threatening 
ways.  But  beyond  the  stories  is  the  question  of  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  story.  Why  did  you  tell  that  story? 
Why  is  that  story  important  in  this  context?  What  is  it 
that  you're  saying  by  telling  that  story?  It  is  the  parable 
method  that  Jesus  used  in  teaching. 

The  fourth  thing  is  the  creative  use  of  conflict  to 
realize  we  do  disagree  and  we  have  to  find  ways  to 
disagree  without  falling  into  ethnic  wars,  or  into  any 
other  kind  of  wars,  or  having  the  dialogue  break  down 
completely,  and  picking  up  our  toys  and  going  home 
which  we  see  too  much  in  global  negotiations. 

One  of  the  classic  examples  I have  sat  through  is  the 
conflict  of  choosing  to  be  nonviolent  or  accepting  the 
inevitability  of  violence.  It  was  in  dialogue  with  people 
in  Central  America.  What  it  boiled  down  to  is  that 
when  you're  sitting  in  the  north  and  you're  pretty  safe, 
you  can  opt  for  nonviolence,  but  when  you  are  living  in 
an  incredibly  oppressive  regime,  violence  may  be  the 
only  way  to  destabilize  the  status  quo. 

Women  are  glib  in  talking  about  women's  experi- 
ence, yet  women  of  the  south  challenged  us  by  asking 
which  women's  experience  are  we  talking  about.  Are 
we  talking  about  the  women's  experience  primarily  of 
educated  middle-class  women  in  the  north?  Are  we 
talking  about  women's  experience  of  so-called  minority 
women  in  the  north?  Are  we  talking  about  the  wom- 


en's experience  in  the  Amazonian  region  of  Brazil,  or  in 
Peru,  or  Zambia,  or  India;  or  the  black  women's  experi- 
ence in  South  Africa  as  they  struggle  against 
Apartheid?  Which  women's  experience  are  we  talking 
about,  because  they  are  not  the  same.  Yet  only  in  rec- 
ognizing our  differences  can  we  uncover  our  common- 
alities, because  sometimes  our  differences  hit  us  faster 
than  our  commonalities. 

For  this  reason  African-American  women  in  the 
United  States  do  not  call  themselves  feminists  any- 
more, they  call  themselves  womanists.  Which  is  basi- 
cally African-American  liberation  theology  that 
includes  gender,  race,  and  class  because  there  is  not  an 
African-American  that  can  talk  about  inequities  in  any 
kind  of  relationship  without  also  bringing  in  the 
inequities  of  race  relationships.  We  have  a growing 
movement  particularly  among  Mexican- American 
women  to  identify  themselves  as  muheristas,  bringing 
in  the  question  of  ethnicity  and  in  some  cases  race,  but 
also  the  question  of  class  and  culture. 

Within  the  women's  movement  we  are  becoming 
much  more  distinctive  in  how  we  talk  about  each 
other.  For  example  for  the  women  of  the  south  the 
primary  agenda  is  survival — how  to  feed  their  chil- 
dren. It's  not  disagreement  so  much  as  emphasis.  The 
other  primary  agenda  for  women  of  the  countries  to 
the  south  is  the  demand  for  women's  dignity.  And 
that's  different  for  different  cultures.  In  some  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  cultures,  the  sex  trade  and  sex  tourism 
is  one  of  their  biggest  agendas.  There  are  different 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  agenda  is  defined  differ- 
ently. But  primarily  survival  and  women's  dignity  are 
the  bottom  line  issues. 

Within  the  global  feminist  process  there  must  be  a 
more  creative  use  of  conflict,  a commitment  to  try  to 
keep  working  through  our  differences  until  we  can  find 
a common  ground  with  respect  for  our  differences.  I 
think  the  global  women's  movement  is  struggling  to 
learn  how  to  have  cross-religious  and  cross-cultural 
dialogue  in  a way  that  is  creative  and  liberating  for  all 
of  us.°° 
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tasted  their  bread  softened 
by  their  tears  and  sweat. 

I have  been  bruised  by  the 
wooden  floor  where  they  sleep  and  by  the 
foreman's  stick.  I've  been  despised  for  sharing 
their  slow  death.  How  else  can  I show  my 
solidarity?  I would  give  my  life  for  the 
Haitian  workers." 


The  young  man  who  spoke  these 
words  was  neither  a saint,  nor  a 
Christian.  He  was,  rather,  a member 
of  a Communist  cell.  His  name  was 
Julian.  I heard  these  words  in  a 
settlement  built  around  a sugarmill 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Julian 
was  in  hiding  since  the  police 
became  aware  of  his  identity.  I was 
able  to  convince  Julian  not  to  give 
his  life  and  I helped  him  to  flee  to 
return  another  day. 

How  can  I not  think  of  Jesus 
when  I hear  these  words?  Why  am  I 
inclined  to  accept  and  reverence  the 
words  of  Jesus,  while  wondering 
about,  or  perhaps  even  rejecting 
such  words  from  a Communist?  The 
torture  is  the  same.  The  giving  of 
one's  life  for  strangers  is  the  same.  It 
is  the  same  humanity,  the  same 
sentiments,  the  same  purpose  of 
securing  life. 

There  is  a valuable  lesson  here 
for  us  who  sincerely  desire  to  follow 
Jesus.  He  teaches  us  in  a lesson  to 
His  apostles,  according  to  Luke  9:50: 
"...Whoever  is  not  against  you  is  for 
you."  Throughout  the  gospels  we 
learn  that  we  are  all  God's  children. 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


Julian's  Spread 


We  all  have  the 
same  spiritual 
roots.  Some  have 
discovered  and 
accepted  their 
inheritance  as  a 
gift  from  God. 

Others  of  us,  like 

Julian,  discover  this  gift  and  do  not 
know  the  Giver. 

That  is  the  vocation  of  Jesus.  He 
was  called  forth  to  know,  love  and 
serve  us.  That  is  why  we  often  hear 
that  all  disciples  are  missionaries. 

All  are  called  forth  to  know,  love 
and  serve  our  neighbours.  If  we  do 
that,  we  will  not  only  find  the  Julian 
within  ourselves,  but  we  will  under- 
stand the  very  presence  of  Jesus 
within  us  and  rejoice  as  well,  in 
hope  of  the  resurrection. 

Lent  is  just  40  days  long.  It  is  a 
time  to  love  until  it  hurts:  the  suf- 
fering of  Julian,  the  Cross  of  Jesus, 
the  penance  of  service.  The  hope  is 
that  we  will  learn  to  love  more 
deeply  and  serve  more  sincerely,  in 
the  days  following.  During  Lent, 
Jesus  is  held  up  to  us  as  He  who 
loved  first.  His  passion  and  death  is 


"All  disciples  are  missionaries. 
All  are  called  forth  to  know, 

LOVE  AND  SERVE  OUR  NEIGHBOURS." 


our  challenge.  His  life  is  our  path 
and  our  goal.  His  resurrection  is  our 
strength  and  our  hope. 

There  are  many  people  in  the 
world  whose  life  is  an  endless  Lent. 
Many  among  them  have  no  hope  of 
the  Resurrection.  They  love,  they 
suffer,  they  struggle  to  keep  the  gift 
of  life.  Julian  is  one  of  these. 

Try  it  this  Lent.  Taste  Julian's 
bread.  Go  to  the  'Haitians'  wherever 
you  find  them.  If  you  look  hard  and 
with  faith,  you  will  find  Jesus  there. 
That  is  Lent:  to  find  Jesus  in  others. 
It  can  be  rough.  Listen  to  Jesus  as 
He  taught  the  crowds,  according  to 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  11:12:  "From 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until 
now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has 
suffered  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force."  That  is  Julian's 
bread.  °° 


Lenten  Appeal 
Envelope 
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A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 

Two  new  productions  on  one  cassette! 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE  FOR  THE 
NGOBE  PEOPLE 

The  stories  of  a Ngobe  indigenous 
community  in  Panama,  the  success  of 
their  health  program  and  their  ongoing 
struggle  to  retain  their  lands.  Scarboro 
Missions  has  been  present  in  Panama 
since  1964,  primarily  through  the  work 
of  the  Interamerican  Cooperative 
Institute  which  trains  leaders  from 
grassroots  organizations  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

(12  minutes) 

COME  AND  SEE 

Originally  founded  to  educate  priests 
for  mission  in  China,  Scarboro 
Missions  opened  its  doors  to  laity  in 
1974.  Since  then  some  45  Canadian  lay 
people  have  been  able  to  express  their 
faith  through  overseas  mission  with  the 
Society.  In  this  new  production,  priests 
and  laity  share  their  reflections  on 
working  together  in 
cross  cultural  mission. 

(12  minutes) 


ORDER  FORM  Please  send  me  the  following  productions: 


Two-part  video  (see  ad  above)  copy(ies)  @ $15  each 

Three-part  video  copy(ies)  @ $15  each 

[Ocoa/Shared  Land , Shared  Water /Gerry  Heffernan] 

A Shared  Dream  copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Restless  Mission  Flame  copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Hope  For  The  Journey  copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

A Community  In  Mission  copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Crosscurrent  copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions  copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission  copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Padro  Pablo:  Fighter  For  Justice  copy(ies)  @ $60  each 

Foreman  of  Ocoa  copy(ies)  @ $16  each 


= $. 


= $ 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED 

= $ 

= $ 

Name 

= $ 

Address 

Apt.  # 

= $ 

City 

= $ 

Province 

Postal  Code 

= $ 

Authorizing  Signature 


_ j Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order, 

payable  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

= $ 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 

_ 4 M1M  1M4.  Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  261-0820 


Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


scarboro 

missions 


Address 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  (41 6)  261  -7135;  Fax:  (41 6)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 

Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


A new  group  of  lay  candidates  currently  taking  part  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
four-month  preparation  programme  for  overseas  mission. 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Eric  Lagace,  Terry  Heemskerk, 

Bev  and  Ray  Van  Tomme,  Mark  Halle,  Mary  Rowlands, 

Harry  Heemskerk,  and  Penelope  Somerville. 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 
to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  H I Missionary  Priesthood  Q Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Be  a 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding 
of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 
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Scarboro  Missions  wishes 
to  thank  lay  missioner 
Mark  Hathaway  for  his 
tremendous  work  coordinat- 
ing this  issue  on  Economics. 
Also  thanks  to  all  those  here 
in  Canada  and  overseas  who 
contributed  material  for  this 
issue. 
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This  issue  contains  our 
Easter  Appeal  Envelope. 
With  your  offering, 
you  are  helping  us  to 
continue  our  work 
overseas  and  in  Canada, 
"proclaiming  the  Good 
News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family 
at  this  time  of  renewal 
and  hope. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

The  'Treat  Sconomy 


n his  teaching,  Jesus 
constantly  referred  to 
the  Kingdom  or 
Reign  of  God.  To  all 
who  would  listen  he 
spoke  of  a time  and 
place  where  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  would  care  for 
each  other  and  would  share  with 
each  other.  Justice  and  truth  would 
prevail.  This  would  be  God's  way 
of  managing  the  home  given  to 
humankind.  This  would  be  The 
great  economy.' 

Our  present  world  does  not 
reflect  this  great  economy.  Recent- 
ly the  television  portrayed  the 
exploitation  of  Toronto's  garment 
workers.  Women  who  sew  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  of  gar- 
ments and  receive  two  or  three 
dollars  per  hour  (without  benefits) 
for  their  exhausting  labour.  Televi- 
sion constantly  portrays  the 
exploitation  of  children,  the 
hunger  and  degradation  of  mil- 
lions around  the  world. 

Some  of  my  friends  speak  of 
their  lives  being  on  hold  because 
they  have  no  work  or  they  fear  the 
loss  of  the  work  they  do  have. 

Some  also  speak  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing fear  and  anxiety  as  they  face 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Some 
are  disillusioned,  have  ceased  to 
hope.  The  description  used  today 
is  "culture  of  despair." 

Statistics  in  every  country 
reveal  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
poor  people.  In  Canada  the  wages 
of  the  garment  workers  can  be 


HOW  CAN  WE  ALLOW 
OUR  ECONOMY  TO  BE 
RUN  IN  SUCH  A WAY 
THAT  BILLIONS  ARE 
DISENFRANCHISED  FROM 
THE  BASIC  NECESSITIES 
OF  LIFE? 

contrasted  with  the  record  high 
salaries  of  heads  of  corporations. 
The  record  high  profits  of  the 
banks  can  be  contrasted  with  a 
record  number  of  people  claiming 
bankruptcy.  In  Ontario,  social 
programs  are  drastically  cut  and 
substantial  tax  breaks  are  given  to 
those  who  hardly  need  the  money. 

At  a recent  conference  on  busi- 
ness ethics  in  the  global  economy, 
those  attending  were  told  that  "in 
many  if  not  all  of  the  emerging 
markets,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
money  without  overt  violation  of 
normal  western  ethical  principles." 

Ethics  based  on  the  teachings  of 
Christ  have  no  place  in  this  'new' 
global  economy;  only  the  rules  of 
the  market  apply  and  the  not-so- 
new  idol  of  profit  reigns  supreme. 
This  same  global  economy  is  now 
at  work  in  Canada  and  is  resulting 
in  a culture  of  despair. 

In  a recent  television  interview, 
economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
spoke  of  a 'civilized'  economy  as  a 


characteristic  of  an  advanced  soci- 
ety. This  economy  would  care  for 
all;  the  right  to  a decent  life  for  all 
would  be  its  driving  force.  Social 
programs  would  not  grow  out  of 
left  or  right  wing  politics,  but  out 
of  the  conscience  of  a people  to 
equally  distribute  the  wealth  of  the 
country  generated  by  their 
labours. 

By  Galbraith's  measure,  our 
current  economic  system  would 
seem  far  from  civilized.  It  is  a dis- 
tant cry  from  the  'great  economy' 
of  sharing  envisioned  in  Jesus' 
proclamation  of  God's  Reign.  Has 
our  spirituality  become  divorced 
from  our  economic  lives?  How  can 
we  allow  our  economy  to  be  run  in 
such  a way  that  billions  are  disen- 
franchised from  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life?  Has  our  faith  become 
so  individualistic  that  we  can  turn 
a blind  eye  to  a destructive  eco- 
nomic system? 

The  practice  of  authentic  Christ- 
ian spirituality  calls  us  to  work  for 
the  common  good  of  all.  If  we 
support  politicians  or  corporations 
whose  policies  lead  to  a 'culture  of 
despair,'  we  are  betraying  the  faith 
we  have  in  Jesus'  message  of  good 
news  for  the  poor,  the  exploited, 
the  marginalized. 

In  today's  gospel,  Jesus  sends 
out  his  disciples  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  to  all  creation.  The 
Reign  of  God,  the  great  economy, 
is  at  the  centre  of  this  proclama- 
tion.<=° 
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in  today's  economy 

Voices  from  Around  the  World 


ne  of  the  best  ways  to  measure  the  quality  of  our  economic  system  is  to  ask  not 
only  how  it  provides  for  our  needs  today , but  how  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  Youth  have  a special  perspective  on  these  questions.  They  are  entering  the  adult 
world  with  fresh  eyes,  and  they  see  the  future  as  their  own. 

By  listening  to  the  voices  of  youth,  we  can  gain  new  insights  into  our  economy. 

Four  young  people  have  shared  their  views  with  us  in  order  to  write  this  article:  Amado 
Gonzalez,  a high-school  student  in  Ingenio  Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic;  Arcdngel 
Valdiviezo,  an  artisan  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador;  Cui  Yi  Ran,  a university  student  in  Beijing, 
China;  and  Florbela  Viera,  who  lives  and  studies  in  Toronto.  Each  has  their  own,  unique 


Above  L-R:  Amado,  Dorian,  Pedro  Luis, 
Miguel  and  Eddy,  with  Fernando  the  goose, 
Gustavo  the  turkey,  and  Leopold  the  rabbit 
(Dominican  Republic). 

Right:  Cui  and  Zhang  (China). 

Inset:  Florbela  (Canada). 


view  of  the  world,  but  all  express  some  of  the  same  concerns.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
they  share  with  us  their  dreams  for  the  future,  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 


Scarboro  Missions  thanks  Dean  Riley  (Dominican  Republic),  Martin  Yakabuski  (Ecuador),  Louise  Malnachuk  (China), 
and  Vera  Bratuz  (Canada),  for  speaking  with  these  young  people  and  compiling  this  information  for  us. 
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Amado  Gonzalez  Ramirez  (Dominican  Republic) 


ST  am  19  years  old  and  in 
my  last  year  of  studies 
at  Sister  Ann  Nolan  Public 
High  School  in  Ingenio  Con- 
suelo,  a sugar  mill  town  on 
the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I live 
with  my  parents,  two  broth- 
ers and  two  sisters. 

I've  taught  myself  how  to 
play  the  guitar,  and  learned 
the  recorder  and  clarinet  in  the  school  band.  I am 
presently  learning  a little  piano  on  my  own.  I love 
music — it  makes  me  feel  good  and  helps  me  express  a 
little  of  myself. 

Two  things  which  are  very  important  to  me  right 
now  are,  first  of  all  my  studies  in  high  school,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  work  I am  doing  in  my  community. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  I have  helped  coordi- 
nate the  visit  of  high  school  groups  from  Ontario,  Cana- 
da. This  experience  has  helped  me  improve  my  English, 
and  given  me  the  ability  to  work  effectively  with  people 
different  from  my  own  culture.  I enjoy  this  a great  deal, 
but  it  is  also  a challenge.  I feel  my  role  is  to  help  open 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  Canadian  friends  so  that  they 
will  know  what  is  happening  in  this  world  of  ours,  and 
that  we  all  share  a place  in  the  global  machine. 

I also  work  with  a group  of  youth  in  a small  experi- 
mental farm,  raising  rabbits,  ducks,  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  geese.  As  well,  I am  part  of  a team  working  on  a 
number  of  social  programs  on  the  bateyes  (small,  poor 
communities  in  the  cane  fields,  home  to  the  Haitian 
cane  cutters  and  their  families).  We  help  deliver  food  to 
the  co-operative  stores  run  by  our  church  and  we  work 
with  Haitian  youth  developing  rabbit-breeding  pro- 
grams. I also  assist  in  a health  program,  a small  volun- 
teer group  of  doctors,  nurses  and  helpers  like  me,  trav- 
elling each  Saturday  to  a different  batey,  offering  consul- 
tations and  medicines.  The  people  in  the  bateyes  often 
die  from  simple,  treatable  illnesses. 

The  economic,  social,  and  political  situation  here  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  very  bad.  I am  afraid  of  civil 
war,  which  is  always  a possibility,  especially  now  with 
elections  coming  up  in  May  1996. 

Day  by  day  things  are  getting  worse.  There  have 
always  been  times  that  my  family  has  gone  without 
food  for  a day  or  so,  but  this  is  beginning  to  happen 


more  frequently.  When  my  parents  were  young  they  at 
least  had  their  plots  of  land  which  assured  them  food. 
Now  even  these  are  gone. 

Today  there  is  less  hope  and  a lot  more  suffering.  My 
hope  is  based  in  myself  and  others  like  me.  My  future  is 
in  my  hands.  Although  there  are  many  problems,  I con- 
tinue to  study  and  work  hard.  That's  how  I prepare  for 
the  future. 

On  a personal  level,  I want  to  be  a person  who  co- 
operates for  a better  world  for  all.  I would  like  to  go  to 
university  to  study  maybe  computer  sciences,  or  per- 
haps something  which  would  allow  me  to  work  for 
global  and  local  change.  I want  a career  that  will  allow 
me  to  help  my  family  and  perhaps  provide  for  a family 
of  my  own  someday.  The  two  are  important  to  me: 
working  for  change  and  working  to  live. 

I know  change  is  possible.  We  need  to  work  for  peace 
and  justice.  We  need  to  also  start  thinking  and  worrying 
about  our  planet.  We  cannot  continue  abusing  our  home 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  The  truth  is  that  we  can't 
exist  without  Earth — if  we  kill  the  planet,  we  commit 
suicide.  Why  do  we  continue  in  our  crazy  self-destruc- 
tive ways? 

I guess  my  one  big  fear  is  that  I am  not  going  to  make 
it,  that  all  my  hard  work  will  be  for  nothing;  but  my 
faith  in  God  helps  me  go  on.  I trust  that  things  will 
somehow  work  out. 

Concerning  the  world  as  a whole,  I am  afraid  that  the 
global  machine  which  makes  us  poor  is  now  too  big  to 
dismantle  and  those  who  can  actually  do  something  to 
change  the  system  are  not  just  in  the  dark  about  the 
truth,  but  don't  care.  I am  afraid  that  more  and  more 
people  will  be  forced  to  live  the  way  we  do  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  very  few  rich  and  powerful. 

In  the  end  I do  not  think  having  money  is  evil,  but 
the  method  of  how  we  get  it,  and  the  way  in  which  we 
use  it  is  how  money  can  be  evil.  Those  who  are  given 
more,  have  more  expected  of  them.  May  God  grant  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  can  all  work  together  for 
change. 

One  of  the  groups  of  Canadian  students  visiting  here 
gave  us  T-shirts  which  said:  "Live  Simply  so  that  others 
may  Simply  Live".  I like  that  phrase  a great  deal.  I think 
that  the  First  World  has  to  learn  to  consume  less.  We 
need  to  look  for  a way  that  all  may  live  in  dignity,  so 
that  all  will  have  equal  access  to  resources,  so  that  all 
will  have  enough  food  to  eat.°° 
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Florbela  Viera  (Canada) 


' riginally,  I'm  from  Portu- 
gal, but  four  years  ago 
my  family  came  to  Toronto, 
Canada.  I am  17  years  old  and 
in  grade  12  at  Loretto  College 
School  downtown.  I love 
soccer,  classical  music,  read- 
ing, and  poetry. 

I'm  very  involved  in  school 
activities.  I am  currently  the 
president  of  the  student  coun- 
cil and  editor  of  both  the  school  newspaper  and  the  year- 
book. I also  work  part-time  as  a sales  associate  for 
Eaton's,  and  I do  some  volunteer  work  at  a retirement 
home  in  the  community. 

Given  the  economic  situation  now,  things  look  pretty 
grim,  especially  with  the  cutbacks  to  education  and  ris- 
ing tuition  fees.  What  I fear  is  that  I won't  have  the 
means  to  succeed;  that  sometimes  hard  work  isn't 
enough  to  get  me  where  I want  to  be.  I hope  that  I'll  have 
all  the  motivation  and  inspiration  to  succeed,  but  failure 
is  something  which  is  always  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 

I'm  afraid  that  the  current  situation  may  not  provide 
students  with  the  outlet  to  make  their  dreams  come  true. 


Cui  Yi  Ran  (China) 


'am  20  years  old  and  live 
with  my  elder  sister, 
parents,  and  91  year-old 
grandmother  in  Beijing, 
China.  At  present,  I am  a sec- 
ond year  student  studying  for 
an  English  and  International 
Finance  Degree  at  the  Beijing 
Language  and  Culture  Uni- 
versity. I enjoy  listening  to 
music,  playing  badminton, 
swimming,  dancing,  and  shopping. 

China's  leader,  Deng  Xiao  Peng,  refers  to  my  age- 
group  as  the  "Lucky  Generation"  because  we  have 
grown  up  in  the  best  part  of  Chinese  history.  Economic 
prospects  are  very  good  because  the  'open  door'  or  open 
market  policies  have  brought  foreign  investment  into 
China.  As  a result,  salaries  are  higher  and  people  are 
enjoying  a higher  standard  of  living.  This  is  a very  posi- 
tive and  fruitful  time.  I'm  sure  China  will  continue  to 
develop  because  many  countries  want  to  invest  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  bribery  is  now  present  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  situations;  this  is  a very  serious  concern.  The 
government  is  trying  to  put  a stop  to  this  corruption. 
More  emphasis  is  being  put  on  values.  I now  study  a 
course  where  we  look  at  how  we  must  balance  the  desire 
to  earn  money  with  values. 


I know  that  a lot  of  my  friends,  including  myself,  have 
dreams,  but  at  the  same  time  the  job  prospects  aren't  as 
good  as  they  were  before. 

I hope  the  economy  will  get  better,  in  the  sense  that 
there  will  be  more  jobs  available  for  everyone.  I know 
that  we  are  changing  technology  and  I hope  that  youth 
will  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  this  technology. 

As  for  my  personal  future,  I hope  that  I'll  get  to  uni- 
versity and  get  a degree  in  law,  or  history,  or  teaching;  or 
maybe  something  completely  different,  like  genetic  engi- 
neering. 

On  a global  scale,  my  main  concern  is  for  the  environ- 
ment. If  even  one  country  destroys  its  environment, 
everyone  else  suffers. 

The  main  obstacle  to  true  change  I see  is  this:  people 
are  willing  to  take  everything  from  the  economy,  but 
they're  unwilling  to  give  anything  back.  I think  that,  to 
improve  our  economy,  we  have  to  give  up  some  of  our 
privileges  that  aren't  really  necessary.  Some  things,  of 
course,  like  health  care,  are  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  life;  but  there  are  other  things  like  having  five 
cars  in  one  family,  or  owning  three  houses,  which  are  a 
privilege,  not  a necessity.  We  should  learn  to  take  from 
life  only  what  we  need  to  live  comfortably.°° 


Another  problem  here  is  inflation.  You  need  to  earn 
more  all  the  time  because  you  must  spend  more.  At  the 
same  time,  foreign  countries  are  taking  markets  away 
from  national  products,  and  many  factories  are  being 
forced  to  close.  People  prefer  to  buy  foreign  goods,  even 
though  Chinese  products  are  of  equal  quality.  Unem- 
ployment is  rising,  and  with  it  crime.  People  have  to  eat 
when  they  lose  their  jobs,  and  some  of  them  resort  to 
stealing. 

Pollution,  too,  is  a real  concern.  China  really  isn't 
doing  anything  about  it,  either.  Making  money  is  more 
important  than  saving  the  environment.  My  generation 
feels  this  attitude  must  change. 

Education  is  the  key  to  the  future.  After  World  War  II, 
Japan  put  emphasis  on  education  and  their  economy  is 
now  very  strong.  In  China,  we  need  to  put  more  empha- 
sis on  education. 

The  one  child  policy  puts  a heavy  burden  on  the  only 
child  to  do  well  and  get  high  marks.  Children  are  forced 
to  take  many  courses  outside  of  school  hours  like  callig- 
raphy, music,  and  computers — anything  that  will  give 
them  an  advantage  in  the  work  force  as  jobs  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  competitive. 

Concerning  my  personal  future,  I feel  very  hopeful, 
especially  since  I'm  majoring  in  English  and  Internation- 
al Finance,  fields  which  really  need  qualified  people 
right  now.oo 
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am  22  years  old  and  was  born  and  raised 
here  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador,  a city  lying  high 
in  a mountain  valley  of  the  Andes.  In 
Riobamba  there  are  many  small  workshops 
belonging  to  local  artisans  who  work  long 
hours  to  produce  their  wares  by  hand  using  traditional 
means.  Often,  the  goods  produced  reflect  cultural  char- 
acteristics and  designs  passed  on  from  generations 
before. 

I work  in  one  such  workshop,  alongside  my  grandfa- 
ther, plying  my  skills  and  learning  new  ones.  We  pro- 
duce metal  objects  of  all  kinds:  pots,  pans,  and  unique 
decorative  ornaments. 

I still  live  with  and  help  support  my  family.  Someday 
I'd  like  to  further  my  education,  studying  engineering, 
or  perhaps  theology.  In  whatever  field  I study,  I am 
committed  to  using  my  talents  to  help  others;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  my  plans  in  these  economic  times.  As 
an  artisan,  my  income  is  not  consistent.  At  times,  I earn 
one  hundred  sucres  (Cdn$50)  a week,  at  other  times  it 
takes  me  a month  to  earn  that  much.  With  this,  I must 
help  pay  the  rent,  buy  my  working  materials,  and  help 
with  the  needs  of  my  family.  My  responsibilities  to  my 
family  are  my  priority.  I am  also  involved  in  the  parish 
and  diocesan  youth  movements. 

As  a young  Ecuadorian,  I see  myself  living  at  a very 
critical  time.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  sta- 
ble work  unless  you  have  political  or  family  connec- 
tions. The  majority  of  youth  who  can  afford  it,  continue 


Arcangel  and  his 
grandfather  display 
their  crafts  in  the 
workshop. 


their  studies,  yet  there  is  a lot  of  under-employment 
here  since  few  job  opportunities  exist  for  graduates. 
Most  leave  their  home  regions  to  work  in  the  larger 
cities. 

The  political  system  is  riddled  with  corruption;  the 
majority  of  politicians  are  more  interested  in  their  per- 
sonal advancement  than  in  the  situation  of  the  less  for- 
tunate people  in  the  country.  The  government  and 
many  people  see  economic  development  in  a selfish 
way,  as  a means  for  personal  benefit.  Any  advances  that 
are  taking  place  seem  to  benefit  only  those  who  already 
have  a lot.  Government  budget  cuts  and  the  move 
toward  privatization  are  causing  many  people  to  lose 
their  jobs.  The  economy  needs  to  develop,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  our  indigenous  and  cultural  traditions.  We 
need  to  value  the  traditional  ways  of  producing  many 
goods. 

The  desire  for  economic  development  and  advance- 
ment should  include  a vision  that  aims  at  improving  the 
general  welfare  of  all.  The  guiding  question  should  be 
how  policies  can  benefit  a more  equitable  and  just  soci- 
ety. We  need  to  move  toward  the  value  of  service  to  one 
another  over  individualism. 

My  hope  for  better  times  lies  in  education  and  a 
change  in  people's  consciousness.  The  media  perpetu- 
ates the  desire  for  material  goods,  individual  success, 
and  self-centred  attitudes.  We  need  to  renew  our  com- 
munal values,  working  toward  greater  solidarity  and 
less  selfishness. 

Ecuador  must  be  mindful  of  the  impact  of  economic 
growth  on  the  environment.  We  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  contamination  of  our  water  sources 
and  the  increased  use  of  chemicals  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

With  the  present  reality  of  our  economy  and  the  daily 
news  of  the  devaluation  of  our  currency,  things  don't 
appear  very  positive;  yet,  I do  not  live  in  despair.  I live 
with  and  hold  firm  to  the  promise  of  the  gospel.  I feel 
that  honesty  and  hard  work  will  bring  their  rewards, 
and  I will  continue  to  do  my  part  to  help  others  and 
bring  about  economic  changes  that  will  benefit  all  and 
not  only  a select  few  ,o° 
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Today's 


LOBAL 

Economy 


Today's  global  economy  is 
fundamentally  different 
from  that  of  a half-century 
ago.  Technical,  social  and 
cultural  changes  have 
sharply  reduced  the  costs 
of  moving  goods,  money, 
people  and  information  between 
countries.  Tariff  and  other  barriers 
have  been  relaxed  or  dismantled. 
Internationalized  investment,  pro- 
duction, consumption  and  trade 
have  consequently  risen  dramatical- 
ly, thereby  making  national  bound- 
aries increasingly  irrelevant. 

The  world  economy  is  also  more 
diversified  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  United  States'  domination  has 
diminished — from  constituting  a 
third  of  world  production  in  the  40s 
to  one-fifth  by  the  early  90s. 
Economies  like  those  of  Japan, 
Korea,  Indonesia,  China,  Brazil  and 
Mexico  have  emerged  as  important 
economic  players.  It  is  projected 
that  China's  economy  will  surpass 
that  of  the  United  States  in  about  six 
years.  Early  in  the  next  century, 
East-Asian  economies  collectively 
will  be  twice  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  Other  economies  will 
certainly  emerge  as  important 
future  participants. 
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Rapid  'globalization'  has  pro- 
gressively weakened  national  gov- 
ernments. Their  ability  to  use  tax 
laws,  full  employment  policies  and 
environmental  protection  measures 
in  pursuit  of  social  goals  has  been 
eroded.  Even  industrialized  coun- 
tries like  Canada,  France,  Germany 
and  many  others  now  recognize  that 
economic  globalization  presents 
them  with  dramatic  new  challenges. 

Structural  Adjustment  Programs 

Globalization  is  taking  place 
within  a world  economy  of  gross 
and  still  widening  disparities — 
where  the  richest  20  percent  of  the 
world's  population  monopolizes  83 
percent  of  per  capita  income  while 
the  bottom  20  percent  subsist  on  1 .4 
percent.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
world's  poorest  countries  are  heavi- 
ly indebted.  Onerous  interest  pay- 
ments have  diminished  their  capaci- 
ty to  address  crying  domestic  needs, 
and  placed  them  in  a position  where 
multilateral  lending  agencies  like 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  have  been  able 
to  effectively  dictate  their  domestic 
economic  policy. 

The  'Structural  Adjustment  Pro- 
grams' (SAPS)  regularly  imposed  by 


these  multilateral  financial  agencies 
aim  at  reducing  government  expen- 
ditures (so  as  to  avoid  large  deficits) 
and  at  changing  governments'  over- 
all management  of  the  economy 
(through  inflation  and  exchange 
rate  policies,  regulatory  and  market 
reforms,  the  privatization  of  govern- 
ment enterprises,  etc.). 

Such  programs  have  been  strong- 
ly criticized.  Health  and  education 
cutbacks  mean  that  people  are  less 
able  to  contribute  to  their  country's 
development;  societies  with  massive 
underemployment  suffer  increased 
job-loss;  the  role  of  the  agricultural 
and  informal  economic  sectors 
tends  to  be  neglected.  It  is  widely 
conceded  today  that  such  programs 
have  been  unduly  rigid  and  too 
narrowly  focused  on  fiscal  and 
financial  management.  Those 
already  suffering  have  also  borne  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  adjust- 
ment burdens  than  have  the  wealth- 
ier who  have  benefited  from  historic 
injustices. 

The  United  Nations  Summit  on 
Social  Development  in  March  of 
1995  resulted  in  a commitment  by 
governments  to  ensure  "that,  when 
structural  adjustment  programmes 
are  agreed  to,  they  include  social 
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"Globalization  is  taking  place  within  a world  economy  of  gross  and  still 
widening  disparities." 


development  goals,  in  particular 
eradicating  poverty,  promoting  full 
and  productive  employment  and 
enhancing  social  integration." 

Past  experience  indicates  many 
ways  to  improve  economic  adjust- 
ment programs:  better  timing,  con- 
tent and  direction  of  reforms;  the 
prior  phasing  in  of  social  safety 
nets;  more  time  to  adjust  to  impacts; 
more  attention  to  creating  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the 
displaced;  early  agrarian  reform. 

Appropriate  Models  for 
Development 

Virtually  all  those  sensitive  to  the 
realities  of  the  world's  poor  majori- 
ty have  been  able  to  agree  on  their 
critique  of  inappropriate  and  unjust 
economic  adjustment  programs. 
However  we  must  honestly 
acknowledge  that  past  policy  failure 
has  also  been  a driving  force  in 
changing  economic  policies  in  many 
emerging  countries  during  the  1980s 
and  90s.  Convinced  that  previous 
development  models  had  failed, 
such  countries  sought  to  draw  upon 
the  broader  range  of  development 
experience  of  the  last  few  decades 
and,  in  particular,  to  analyze  the 
policies  of  countries  which  had  been 
able  to  demonstrate  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  United  Nations 


Economic  Commission  on  Latin 
America  (CEPAL)  has  argued  that  it 
is  this  reexamination  of  economic 
policy  rather  than  global  pressure 
which  should  be  considered  the 
primary  reason  why  most  Latin 
American  countries  have  moved 
toward  policies  of  deeper  global 
integration. 

CEPAL  itself  played  a leadership 
role  in  encouraging  a re-examina- 
tion of  the  accepted  tenets  of  Latin 
American  anti-dependency  econom- 
ic theory  by  focusing  attention  on 
the  economic  models  adopted  by 
some  East  Asian  countries.  Between 
1965  and  1980,  East  Asian  and  Latin 
American  countries  had  similar 
average  annual  growth  rates  (6  and 
7 percent  respectively).  But  East 
Asian  exports  had  risen  by  10  per- 
cent annually,  while  Latin  American 
rates  had  declined.  There  was  espe- 
cially keen  interest  in  Korea  whose 
merchandise  exports  had  grown  23 
percent  a year  between  1963  and 
1990.  The  East  Asian  countries  stud- 
ied had  consistently  avoided  exces- 
sive protectionism  and  overvalued 
and  volatile  exchange  rates,  had 
maintained  stable  economies,  high 
savings  rates,  low  and  steady  infla- 
tion, and  had  fewer  and  simpler 
regulations.  During  this  period, 
income  disparity  had  fallen  in  East 
Asia  but  had  risen  in  Latin  America. 


By  Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 


A concrete  Latin  American  devel- 
opment experience  was  seen  to 
exhibit  similar  qualities.  In  the  late 
80s  and  early  90s,  Chile  experienced 
a vigorous  economic  recovery. 

While  Chile's  economic  model  had 
been  earlier  dismissed  as  an  exotic 
experiment  by  an  authoritarian 
regime,  by  the  time  of  the  1989  elec- 
tions it  was  clear  that  none  of 
Chile's  three  competing  presidential 
candidates  would  fundamentally 
alter  the  existing  economic  policy. 
The  Chilean  government  did  move 
subsequently  to  increase  social 
spending  and  achieve  better  income 
distribution.  But  it  based  these  ini- 
tiatives on  solid  government  rev- 
enues helped  along  by  tax  reform, 
not  on  inflationary  financing. 

CEPAL  has  long  been  a highly 
respected  economic  institution  in 
Latin  America.  For  decades  it  had 
led  in  the  defense  of  an  inwardly- 
oriented  economic  policy.  Its  chal- 
lenge to  reexamine  accepted  eco- 
nomic assumptions  was  not  easily 
dismissed  as  simply  'neoliberal 
propaganda.'  Moreover,  while 
acknowledging  obvious  parallels 
between  their  position  and  neoliber- 
alism, CEPAL  studies  have  also 
emphasized  strategic  consensus- 
building and  the  promotion  of 
social  equity. 

There  seems  some  basis  for  argu- 
ing that  moves  by  virtually  all  Latin 
American  economies  toward  deeper 
integration  into  the  global  economy 
have  borne  some  positive  fruit. 
Annual  growth  rates  since  1990 
have  averaged  3.5  percent — versus 
1.5  percent  in  the  80s.  Most  of  the 
region  has  achieved  single-digit 
inflation.  Trade  among  the  largest 
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MPORTANT  ISSUES  OF  CORPORATE  GOVERNANCE 
AND  ACCOUNTABILITY,  NEVER  EFFECTIVELY  RESOLVED  AT  A 
NATIONAL  LEVEL,  MUST  NOW  BE  GRAPPLED  WITH  GLOBALLY. 


ourselves  to  the  dictates  of  blind 
economic  forces.  Rather  it 
challenges  us  to  try  to  help  shape 
the  process  of  globalization  in  the 
service  of  greater  global  justice. 
Currently  several  different  strate- 
gies for  active  engagement  are  being 
pursued: 


Latin  American  economies  grew  by 
50  percent  between  1991  and  1994. 
Capital  inflows  have  been  six  times 
greater  in  the  90s  than  in  the  80s.  On 
the  other  hand,  income  disparity 
has  increased  and  support  for 
greater  economic  integration  will  be 
difficult  to  sustain  unless  more  of 
the  population  sees  some  benefit 
flowing  from  it. 

A More  Just  International 
Economy 

Those  concerned  with  greater 
justice  in  the  world  have  tended  to 
pass  a quick  and  clear  negative 
judgement  on  economic  globaliza- 
tion. However,  it  is  important  to 
avoid  over-simplification.  There  are 
many  different  models  and  degrees 
of  economic  integration  between 
countries.  These  can  range  all  the 
way  from  minimal  rules  of  mutual 
respect,  to  agreements  which  coor- 
dinate or  harmonize  economic  poli- 
cy or,  most  dramatically,  establish  a 
new  level  of  government  to  set  com- 
mon economic  policy.  Moreover, 
the  impact  of  economic  integration 
is  not  necessarily  determined  by  the 
forces  which  promote  it.  External 
sanctions  and  threats  may  override 
a domestic  opposition  armed  with 
legitimate  and  important  reserva- 
tions. Yet  the  resulting  integration 
could  still  end  up  benefiting  the 


developing  country  or  countries  in 
question. 

Economic  liberalization 
programs  also  tend  to  attract  oppo- 
sition in  a way  that  stagnation  and 
non-adjustment  do  not.  And,  since 
governments  have  little  incentive  to 
undertake  such  traumatic  changes 
during  periods  of  economic 
strength,  such  reforms  are  generally 
brought  in  after  a period  of  increas- 
ingly unacceptable  economic  deteri- 
oration— precisely  at  a time  when 
adjustment  costs  will  be  felt  most 
acutely. 

There  is  good  reason  to  be  cau- 
tious in  assessing  the  impact  of 
deeper  global  integration  on  emerg- 
ing countries.  Our  experience  is 
mostly  restricted  to  more  modest 
types  of  integration.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  simply  ignore 
the  position  of  development  econo- 
mists who  argue  that  many  of  the 
liberalizing  and  globalizing  eco- 
nomic reforms  undertaken  by  devel- 
oping countries  in  the  past  decade 
have  been,  in  the  balance,  advanta- 
geous to  them. 

Impacting  Globalization 
Patterns 

Accepting  that  global  economic 
integration  is  an  ambiguous  process 
— with  the  potential  for  good  or  for 
evil — does  not  mean  abandoning 


1.  Working  at  a national  level 

We  waste  precious  energy  if  we 
try  to  pretend  that  the  power  of 
national  governments  is  not  today 
dramatically  conditioned  by  the 
forces  of  globalization.  However 
this  does  not  mean  that  individual 
societies  and  their  governments  are 
completely  powerless  in  how  they 
adapt  to  the  changing  global  eco- 
nomic context.  We  are  still  called  to 
struggle  at  a national  level  to  pro- 
mote just  and  effective  economic 
policies.  But  we  also  live  in  a period 
when  we  must  courageously  exam- 
ine past  approaches  to  determine  if 
they  are  still  the  best  means  of  pur- 
suing our  goals. 

2.  Focusing  on  Trade  Agreements 

Another  strategy  for  dealing  with 
economic  globalization  focuses  on 
building  common  social  and  ecolog- 
ical standards  into  multilateral  trade 
agreements.  Working  to  make  the 
environmental  and  labour  'Side 
Agreements'  of  the  North  American 
FreeTrade  Agreement  more  effec- 
tive would  be  one  example  of  such 
an  approach.  On  a broader  scale, 
many  argue  that  human  rights, 
labour  and  environmental 
standards  and  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms should  be  incorporated  into 
the  mandate  of  the  new  World 
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Trade  Organization. 

This  strategy  is  not  without  its 
ambiguities.  Advocates  of  such  new 
conditions  on  trade  in  industrialized 
states  often  find  themselves  allied 
with  narrowly-focused,  even  xeno- 
phobic protectionists  (i.e.  NAFTA 
opposition  in  the  U.S.).  Many  in 
developing  countries  resist  such 
conditions  as  unilateral  impositions 
rooted  in  the  national  self-interest  of 
industrialized  countries. 

On  a more  fundamental  level, 
development  economists  argue  that 
inappropriate  standards  enforced 
through  such  sanctions  could  well 
be  detrimental  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Developing  economies'  hopes 
for  a future  role  within  the  global 
economy  are  tied  in  part  to  special- 
ization through  comparative  advan- 
tage. Moreover  common  standards 
which  deregulate  financial  markets 
or  encourage  foreign  investment, 
privatization,  and  domestic  compe- 
i tition  may  be  helpful  to  developing 
economies  (while  unfortunately 
tending  also  to  aggravate  economic 
disparities)  whereas  those  relating 
to  intellectual  property  rights  might 
well  prove  detrimental. 

Integrating  the  environmental 
and  labour  standards  of  developed 
and  developing  countries  represents 
a particular  dilemma.  At  one 
extreme,  identical  labour  standards 


could  destroy  comparative  advan- 
tage for  a developing  economy. 
Agreements  against  the  use  of 
forced  labour,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  enshrine  important  humani- 
tarian standards  while  being  unlike- 
ly to  significantly  impact  competi- 
tiveness. 

Multilateral  standards-setting 
— through  bodies  such  as  the  World 
Trade  Organization  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization  tends  to 
be  more  acceptable  when  it  is  clear- 
ly linked  to  commitments  to  pro- 
mote global  trade  and  achieve 
greater  social  justice  in  the  interna- 
tional workplace.  Positive  induce- 
ments like  technical  assistance  to 
labour  organizations  in  low  wage 
countries  or  the  expansion  of  trade- 
adjustment  assistance  in  high  wage 
countries  also  seem  more  likely  to 
be  advantageous  to  developing 
countries  than  sanctions. 

3.  Working  to  make  global 

BUSINESS  ACCOUNTABLE 

A third  strategy  for  trying  to 
impact  emerging  global  structures 
focuses  on  the  global  business  cor- 
porations which  are  its  primary 
economic  agents.  Globalized 
involvement  by  even  moderately- 
sized  corporations  is  rapidly  trans- 
forming the  focus  of  the  corporate 
social  responsibility  movement. 


Corporations  increasingly 
acknowledge  some  obligation  to 
represent  the  interests  of  various 
constituencies  with  an  important 
stake  in  their  operations.  Yet  con- 
crete standards  and  meaningful 
accountability  are  virtually  non- 
existent. Efforts  are  under  way  to 
develop  effective  codes  of  conduct 
which  might  better  define  and  mon- 
itor corporate  social  responsibility 
within  the  global  context.  Important 
issues  of  corporate  governance  and 
accountability  never  effectively 
resolved  at  a national  level  must 
now  be  grappled  with  globally. 

Canadian  Christians  share  in 
humankind's  pursuit  of  cre- 
ative responsibility  in  our 
increasingly  interwoven  world. 
Living  in  ever  closer  proximity  and 
facing  common  economic,  political 
and  environmental  challenges  has 
the  potential  to  increasingly  bind  us 
together  as  a single  human  family — 
if  we  can  but  effectively  transform 
present  flawed  and  unjust  relation- 
ships and  structures. 

It  would  seem  that  globalization 
should  be  viewed  as  an  important 
'sign  of  the  times,'  an  historical 
reality  which  is  both  daunting  chal- 
lenge and  potential  giftedness.  The 
quest  to  share  in  the  creation  of 
appropriate  and  just  global  struc- 
tures seems  situated  at  the  very  core 
of  our  particular  contemporary 
human  calling.  By  God's  grace,  we 
are  assuredly  not  bereft  of  fitting 
paths  forward  .00 

Fr.  Tim  Ryan  is  the  Director  of 
Scarboro  Missions ' Justice  & Peace 
Office. 
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EATH  TO 


M Y~\  ur  society  normally  separates 
Jy  / faith,  religion,  and  spirituality 
from  economics.  When  church 
leaders  speak  out  on  econom- 
ic issues,  politicians  and  business 
leaders  dismiss  their  comments  as 
the  musings  of  well-meaning  but 
naive  amateurs.  Economics,  we  are 
told,  is  far  too  complicated  for  the 
ordinary  person.  Economics  concerns 
itself  with  maximizing  profits,  or  at 
the  very  least,  making  production 
'efficient'.  If  we  leave  things  in  the 
hands  of  the  professionals,  things 
will  eventually  work  out  for  the  good 
of  all. 

Unfortunately,  things  do  not  seem 
to  be  working  out  for  the  good  of 
most  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  nor 
for  the  earth  itself.  The  divisions 
between  rich  and  poor  continue  to 
grow.  The  ecology  of  our  planet  dete- 
riorates at  ever  increasing  rates.  Even 
in  a 'have'  country  like  Canada, 
unemployment  remains  at  chronically 
high  levels  while  social  supports  are  being 
cut.  Should  we  continue  to  trust  the  'experts'?  Is  eco- 
nomics the  exclusive  sphere  of  business  leaders,  and 
perhaps  politicians? 

Let  us  reflect  together  on  the  meaning  of  economics. 
To  do  so,  it  is  useful  to  return  to  the  original  Greek  roots 
of  the  word  itself:  OIKOS,  meaning  home  (also  at  the 
root  of  the  words  ecology  and  ecumenism),  and 
NOMOS  meaning  the  management  or  care  of.  In  other 
words,  when  we  speak  of  economics  we  are  speaking  of 
the  care  and  management  of  the  home,  and  by  exten- 
sion, of  the  community  and  the  world.  Caring  for  the 
home  is  to  care  for  the  life  within  it. 

Much  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  seen  as  a blueprint 
for  how  we  should  order  and  manage  the  affairs  of  soci- 
ety, i.e.  our  home  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word.  The 
prophets  critiqued  the  social  and  economic  systems  of 
their  day,  especially  when  those  on  the  margins  of  their 
society  were  neglected  while  the  powerful  hoarded 
riches. 


In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  often 
condemned  the  economic  system  of 
his  day  that  allowed  poverty  and 
riches  to  exist  side  by  side.  The  para- 
ble of  Lazarus  who  dies  at  the  gate  of 
the  home  of  the  rich  man,  is  one 
example  of  that  condemnation.  As 
Christians  today,  we  are  impelled  by 
Christ  to  look  at  the  economic  system 
of  our  day,  and  to  condemn  what  is 
not  lifegiving  and  sustaining. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  DEATH 

Viewing  the  economic  system  we 
live  in  from  a faith  perspective,  we 
must  immediately  question  just  how 
well  it  is  really  sustaining  life.  A 
large  proportion  of  humanity  now 
lives  with  less  than  they  need  to 
thrive,  and  often  without  enough  to 
even  survive.  All  the  natural  systems 
which  sustain  life  are  being  stretched 
to  their  limits,  and  in  some  places  are 
already  collapsing.  Something  is  very 
seriously  wrong  with  the  management  of 
our  world.  Our  economic  system  is  destroying  life 
rather  than  sustaining  it. 

What  are  the  values  at  the  heart  of  this  present  eco- 
nomic system?  What  do  our  Christian  values  say  about 
it?  In  simple  terms,  what  would  Jesus  say  about  the 
present  management  of  our  home? 

Maximizing  profit 

Maximization  of  profit  is  the  key  value  in  a 'free- 
market'  economic  system.  The  basic  idea  is  that  if  busi- 
nesses always  strive  to  increase  their  earnings,  produc- 
tion will  continually  improve.  Competition  will  ensure 
that  companies  keep  prices  at  reasonable  levels.  This 
will  lead  to  efficiency  and  a good  life  for  all. 

In  essence,  this  theory  argues  that  the  relentless  pur- 
suit of  maximum  profits,  combined  with  competition, 
results  in  the  common  good.  Certainly,  this  is  a far  dif- 
ferent creed  that  the  gospel  of  compassion,  service  and 
generosity  taught  by  Jesus. 
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"Most  of  us  eat  food  and  wear  clothes  produced  far  from  our  homes." 
Making  jackets  in  the  Philippines. 


In  practice,  the  relentless  pursuit 
of  maximum  profit  has  led  to 
exploitation  of  both  workers  and  the 
earth  itself.  As  corporations  become 
larger,  competition  also  erodes.  With 
a global  market,  fewer  and  fewer 
corporate  players  dominate  the  scene. 

Production  can  now  be  moved  to 
places  where  protections  for  labour 
and  the  environment  are  weak,  and  where  wages  are 
low.  Instead  of  creating  quality  jobs,  competition 
between  nations  for  scarce  jobs  results  in  a kind  of  'race 
to  the  bottom'  in  an  attempt  to  attract  capital  invest- 
ment. Profits  grow,  but  the  vast  majority  of  people  suf- 
fer. 

We  can  witness  this  trend  right  here  in  Canada.  Since 
the  Free  Trade  Agreement  was  signed  with  the  United 
States  in  1987,  37  of  our  largest  corporations  have  laid 
off  a total  of  nearly  30  percent  of  their  employees,  result- 
ing in  215,414  job  losses;  meanwhile,  corporate  revenues 
have  increased  by  over  20  percent,  or  $32.1  billion. 

From  a faith  perspective,  we  must  question  maxi- 
mum profit  as  the  only  motor  of  economic  activity.  If 
this  is  the  only  motive  and  motor,  the  result  will  be 
exploitation  and  oppression,  not  well-being.  People  and 
the  earth  itself  are  neither  thriving  nor  surviving. 

The  idol  of  growth 

Another  value  in  our  economic  system  is  the  pursuit 
of  growth;  not  necessarily  growth  in  quality,  but  growth 
in  monetary  terms.  We  measure  economic  progress  in 
terms  of  something  called  'Gross  Domestic  Product' 
(GDP)  which  is  the  sum  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
that  are  produced.  Our  economy  is  considered  sound  if 
the  GDP  rises,  weak  if  it  does  not. 

One  problem  that  immediately  arises  from  this  view 
is  that  our  economy  is  expected  to  grow  forever,  even 
though  our  resources  are  limited.  We  are  encouraged  to 
consume  more  and  more,  even  if  many  of  the  products 
we  use  are  unnecessary,  or  even  destructive. 

Obviously,  such  a system  is  not  sustainable  forever. 
Not  only  are  we  consuming  resources  much  more 
quickly  than  they  can  be  replenished,  we  are  also  pro- 
ducing poisonous  by-products  which  increasingly 
endanger  the  earth's  capacity  to  sustain  life.  As  one 


noted  economist,  Herman  Daly,  has  said,  "There  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  in  treating  the  earth  as 
if  it  were  a business  liquidation." 

Related  to  the  problem  of  growth  is  the  way  we  mea- 
sure it.  On  the  one  hand.  Gross  Domestic  Product  leaves 
much  production  unaccounted  for  simply  because  no 
money  changes  hands.  This  includes  housework,  child- 
care, subsistence  agriculture  (food  production  for  one's 
own  family),  and  volunteer  work.  Much  of  this  work  is 
done  by  women,  but  it  is  never  formally  recognized 
(even  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  work  is 
both  useful  and  life-sustaining).  On  the  other  hand, 
activities  like  producing  weapons,  cutting  down  forests, 
or  cleaning  up  environmental  disasters  all  add  to  the 
GDP.  So,  having  a war  or  an  oil  spill  'contributes'  to  the 
economy.  The  true  cost  of  destroying  lives  or  ruining  an 
ecosystem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  counted. 

When  activities  which  destroy  are  given  value,  while 
those  which  sustain  and  enhance  life  are  left  unrecog- 
nized, something  is  seriously  wrong.  This  system  dis- 
torts our  own  values  over  the  long  term.  It  traps  us  in 
the  illusion  that  only  that  which  causes  money  to  flow  is 
worthwhile.  It  also  makes  us  think  that  'progress'  and 
'growth'  at  any  cost  is  justified,  even  if  it  destroys  the 
capacity  of  the  planet  to  sustain  life  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  destruction  of  relationships 

Most  of  us  eat  food  and  wear  clothes  produced  far 
away  from  our  homes.  Even  when  something  is  made  in 
our  own  community,  we  are  unlikely  to  know  the  pro- 
ducers personally.  We  have  lost  the  sense  of  connection 
with  others  that,  for  example,  we  would  have  had  in  a 
village  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Our  sense  of 
community  has  diminished  as  globalization  and  eco- 
nomic specialization  have  increased. 


By  Mark  Hathaway 
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We  are  taught,  of  course,  that  this  is  all  necessary  to 
guarantee  that  our  economic  system  stays  efficient.  Yet, 
something  crucial  is  lost  in  the  process.  We  can  no 
longer  see  the  results  of  our  economic  choices.  Produc- 
tion has  become  'faceless'.  We  are  not  directly  connected 
to  the  people  or  places  which  produced  our  shoes,  our 
tomatoes,  or  our  furniture.  In  work,  too,  the  sense  of 
crafting  something  lovingly  for  others  is  lost.  Economics 
becomes  something  abstract,  disconnected  from  our 
immediate  reality. 

Many  of  us  invest  money  in  large  corporations  (often 
through  mutual  funds)  because  it  is  profitable.  Even  if 
the  companies  in  which  we  invest  are  destroying  the 
lives  of  others,  or  our  own  community,  we  cannot  see 
these  connections.  Workers'  pension  funds  in  Canada 
have  over  $360  billion  in  assets,  yet  this  money  is  often 
used  in  ways  which,  in  the  long  term,  undermines  the 
employment  opportunities  and  social  programmes  of 
the  very  people  whose  money  has  been  invested. 

(A  corporation  might  use  these  funds  to  'restructure' 
and  cut  its  workforce.)  This  is  only  possible  because 
investment  has  become  so  abstract  that  we  do  not  recog- 
nize its  connection  to  the  needs  of  our  communities,  or 
even  at  times  to  ourselves.  While  new  investment  funds 
with  ethical  and  ecological  screening  are  beginning  to 
address  this  problem,  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  connection  between  investment  and  the  real 
lives  of  people  and  of  the  earth  itself. 

We  need  to  seek  opportunities  on  all  levels  to  become 
aware  of  how  our  economic  actions  affect  others.  We 
cannot  simply  be  content  to  be  passive  consumers.  A 
gobal  economy,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  exist.  Per- 
haps trade  and  investment  ties  can  be  helpful  if  we  can 
recognize  the  relationships  which  exist  between  us  and 
others  far  away.  At  the  same  time,  though,  there  is  also 
a need  to  re-value  local  economies  and  local  communi- 


" Surely,  this  situation  of  injustice 
cries  out  to  God." 

nrr 

1 he  world's  358  billionaires  have  a combined  net  'worth' 
of  over  $760  billion,  more  than  the  poorest  45  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  (i.e.  Each  billionaire,  on  average,  has 
more  wealth  than  over  six  million  of  the  poorest  people!)." 


ties,  to  reconnect  to  our  neighbours.  We  must  learn  that 
we  cannot  simply  ship  our  problems  (be  it  toxic  wastes 
or  cheap  labour)  to  places  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 
A truly  life-sustaining  economy  will  build  on  a sense  of 
community,  a sense  of  home. 


The  debt  trap 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  real  interest  rates  (the 
rate  of  interest  over  inflation)  have  been  higher  than 
ever  before.  In  Canada,  the  average  has  been  over  six 
percent,  compared  to  an  average  of  just  over  one  per- 
cent in  the  thirty  preceeding  years.  Poorer  nations  bor- 
rowing money  have  paid  far  higher  rates.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, debts  have  mounted  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  countries  become  trapped  in  an  ever-increasing 
mountain  of  debt,  they  are  forced  by  creditors  to  cut 
social  spending,  sell  state  (crown)  corporations,  and 
undertake  other  cost-cutting  measures.  Often,  too, 
labour  and  environmental  laws  are  gutted  in  a move  to 
attract  more  investment  from  abroad.  Seldom,  however, 
do  these  measures  really  reduce  the  burden  of  debt. 
Indeed,  as  internal  consumption,  employment,  and 
wages  fall,  tax  revenues  also  diminish.  The  debt  contin- 
ues to  mount  even  faster.  New  loans  are  needed  just  to 
pay  interest  on  the  old  debt,  and  often  interest  rates  are 
raised  even  higher  to  attract  more  money. 

Many  nations,  including  very  poor  ones,  have 
already  repaid  their  original  debt  many  times  over,  yet 
their  debts  continue  to  climb.  In  the  Bible,  this  is 
referred  to  as  usury,  and  is  condemned  as  a sin  because 
it  enriches  a few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  Today,  large 
companies  and  financial  institutions  are  reaping  record 
profits  while  the  immense  majority  of  humanity  is 
impoverished.  This  has  been  the  reality  lived  in  many 
poor  nations  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  increasing- 
ly it  is  also  our  reality  in  Canada.  Until  interest  rates 
return  to  their  historical  levels  of  one  or  two  percent 
(after  inflation),  we  will  never  escape  from  this  trap. 

The  Old  Testament  suggested  that,  every  50  years,  a 
Jubilee  year  should  be  declared  where  all  debts  are  for- 
given and  all  property  returned  to  its  original  owners. 
Jesus  returned  to  this  theme  when  he  proclaimed  the 
"year  of  God's  favour"  (Luke  4:19);  indeed,  the  Reign  of 
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(Source:  Stats  Canada) 
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God  implies  that  every  year  should  be  lived  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Jubilee.  An  economy  which  feeds  on  usury  can 
never  be  just,  never  life-sustaining.  As  Christians,  we 
are  called  to  stand  up  and  condemn  this  sin  of  usury. 

We  cannot  ask  the  poor  to  pay  a debt  from  which  others 
benefited  and  profited. 

The  economics  of  speculation 

Related  to  high  interest  rates  and  the  debt  trap  is  the 
growth  of  what  we  could  call  the  'economics  of  specula- 
tion.' Given  high  returns  on  financial  transactions  such 
as  futures,  derivatives,  and  currency  trading,  it  is  more 
'profitable'  to  invest  money  in  trading  these  'financial 
instruments'  than  in  the  production  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. Speculation  brings  greater  monetary  returns. 
Playing  the  money  markets  is  more  profitable  than 
investing  in  projects  which  will  employ  people. 

The  speculative  economy  has  grown  to  nearly  incom- 
prehensible proportions.  Every  day,  nearly  one  trillion 

Ii dollars  changes  hands  in  foreign  currency  transactions; 
the  huge  majority  of  this  money  is  involved  in  pure 
speculation.  Other  investment  instruments  like  deriva- 
tives and  futures  are  essentially  a trade  in  speculation,  a 
kind  of  betting  on  future  prices.  All  of  this  activity  can 
potentially  reap  huge  profits  (or  losses,  such  as  the  loss 

tin  derivatives  which  caused  a major  British  bank  to  fail 
last  year),  but  what  does  it  really  mean?  It  is  essentially 
divorced  from  the  production  of  goods  or  services, 
much  less  the  sustenance  of  life. 

Increasingly,  then,  our  economy  is  becoming 
divorced  from  reality.  The  activities  which  generate  the 
highest  returns  often  have  little  or  no  real  value  (they 
neither  sustain  nor  enhance  life,  and  may  even  destroy 
it)  while  activities  which  are  truly  productive — caring 
for  children,  raising  food,  protecting  nature — yield  little 
in  the  way  of  money.  We  therefore  see  the  investment 
banker  as  someone  who  is  'worth'  more  than  the  peas- 
ant woman  struggling  to  nurture  the  soil  and  her  fami- 
ly. We  value  money  over  life.  Yet,  Jesus  taught  us  that 
we  "cannot  serve  God  and  money"  (Matthew  6:22).  Have 
we  really  heard  him?  Can  we  re-vision  economics  with 
the  eyes  of  faith,  to  reconnect  economics  to  the  reality  of 
sustaining  life? 

tvl 


RESTORING  LIFE:  FAITH  AND  ECONOMICS 

Already,  many  people  are  striving  to  bring  their  ethi- 
cal sense  to  economic  issues.  Some  are  opting  to  invest 
their  money  in  credit  unions  or  labour-sponsored  ven- 
ture funds  to  create  employment  in  their  local  commu- 
nity, or  in  funds  screened  with  ethical  and  ecological 
criterion  to  encourage  companies  to  develop  stricter 
guidelines.  Others  are  pressuring  governments  at  all 
levels  to  preserve  social  funding  and  seek  fairer  systems 
of  taxation.  People  are  forming  cooperatives  and  start- 
ing small  businesses  to  provide  new  employment 
opportunities.  Still  others  are  pressuring  corporations  to 
adopt  ethical  codes  of  conduct  and  governments  to 
agree  on  enforceable  labour  and  ecological  standards. 
All  these  efforts  are  worthwhile  and  necessary.  As  we 
make  choices  which  point  our  economy  in  new  direc- 
tions, we  open  the  way  to  new  possibilities. 

Our  belief  in  the  God  of  Life  calls  us  to  go  even  fur- 
ther, to  look  to  the  possibility  of  a new  kind  of  economy. 
Neither  the  Bible  nor  the  teachings  of  the  church 
describe  an  alternative  system  in  detail,  but  our  faith 
does  speak  to  economics.  Reflecting  with  the  eyes  of 
faith  makes  it  clear  that  our  current  system  is  based  on 
the  values  of  greed,  competition,  destructive  growth, 
consumerism,  and  usury.  By  forcing  us  to  live  an  illu- 
sion which  distorts  our  values  and  destroys  community, 
it  removes  us  from  the  heart  of  our  faith  and  the  possi- 
bility of  living  an  authentically  Christian  spirituality.  An 
alternative  vision  of  economics  would  seek  to  sustain 
and  enhance  life,  building  community  in  our  common 
home.  What  other  values  would  be  at  the  heart  of  an 
economic  system  in  keeping  with  our  faith? 

Protecting  the  poor,  sharing  wealth 

At  the  heart  of  both  Judaic  law  and  the  message  of 
the  prophets  lies  the  idea  of  protecting  the  poorest  and 
most  vulnerable  members  of  society.  In  times  of  old, 
widows,  orphans,  foreigners,  and  the  sick  were  those 
most  often  mentioned.  In  his  ministry,  Jesus  gave  spe- 
cial attention  to  these  people.  Today,  we  would  speak  of 
single  mothers,  children,  refugees,  and  the  disabled.  Yet, 
these  are  precisely  the  people  who  have  suffered  most 
as  our  economy  undergoes  changes  and  social 
programmes  are  cut. 
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Meanwhile,  the  wealthy  of  the  world  have  accumu- 
lated riches  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  world's  358 
billionaires  have  a combined  net  'worth'  of  over  $760 
billion,  more  than  the  poorest  45  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  (i.e.  Each  billionaire,  on  average,  has  more 
wealth  than  over  six  million  of  the  poorest  people!) 
Surely,  this  situation  of  injustice  cries  out  to  God. 

The  saying  goes,  "It  is  better  to  live  simply  so  that 
others  may  simply  live."  A better  distribution  of  wealth 
would  ultimately  mean  a better  world  for  all,  a world 
with  fewer  social  tensions  and  less  violence.  It  would 
also  mean  that  the  ecological  devastation  caused  by 
poverty  (for  example,  when  people  are  forced  to  cut 
trees  or  farm  fragile  hillsides)  and  by  over-consumption 
(with  its  extravagant  use  of  resources  and  waste)  could 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Re-valuing  work,  recreating  community 

Another  core  value  of  economics  from  a faith  per- 
spective is  the  valuing  of  work  as  a creative,  life-sustain- 
ing activity.  All  too  often,  we  equate  the  value  of  work 
to  the  value  of  money  earned.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
distorts  the  meaning  of  work.  Our  economic  system 
needs  to  find  ways  to  recognize  and  affirm  all  work 
which  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  activities  which  are  fundamentally  speculative  or 
destructive  in  nature  should  not  be  valued  as  work  at 
all. 

As  technology  reduces  the  need  for  some  kinds  of 
work,  unemployment  needn't  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Paid  work  can  be  redistributed,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
earn  a basic  livelihood  from  three  or  four  days'  work. 
Not  only  would  this  eliminate  the  need  to  spend  so 
much  on  supports  like  unemployment  insurance,  it 


would  also  free-up  time  for  valuable 
work  such  as  childcare,  gardening,  art, 
or  volunteering  in  the  wider  commu- 
nity. What,  from  a faith  perspective, 
could  be  more  important  than  weav- 
ing relationships  of  concern  and  com- 
passion, or  creating  and  cultivating 
beauty  and  life? 

All  economic  activity  must  aim  to 
build  community,  not  destroy  it.  We 
need  to  find  ways  to  rebuild  local 
economies  and  direct  relationships  between  producers 
and  consumers.  Even  when  trade  reaches  over  borders, 
we  must  maintain  a human  scale  in  production  so  that 
the  possibility  of  real  inter-relationships  can  exist. 

Ultimately,  all  economic  activity  needs  to  recognise 
the  one  and  only  true  source  of  wealth — this  beautiful 
and  fragile  world  which  God  has  created.  We  must 
understand  our  place  within  the  wider  web  of  life.  At 
present,  human  beings  consume  over  40  percent  of  the 
world's  life-producing  capacity.  If  this  continues  to 
grow  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  other  creatures  which 
share  life  with  us,  nor  for  future  generations  of  humans. 

Work  aimed  at  restoring  the  integrity  of  nature,  then, 
should  be  a priority.  Currently,  we  spend  one  trillion 
dollars  every  year  on  weapons.  What  would  happen  if 
these  resources  were  redirected  away  from  destruction 
to  the  care  of  the  earth? 

An  impossible  dream? 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  possibility  of  a different  kind 
of  economy  as  a utopian  dream.  Yet,  alternatives  do 
exist  and  already  function  on  a limited  scale.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  barrier  to  acting  is  that  we  have  been  caught 
up  in  the  illusory  values  of  the  current  system.  We  are 
trapped  in,  what  is  for  many  people,  a web  of  despair. 
Yet,  in  asking  us  to  believe  that  the  Reign  of  God  is 
among  us,  Jesus  challenges  us  to  believe  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  living  in  a new  way.  Are  we  ready  to  take  up  his 
challenge?  oo 

Mark  Hathaway  is  a Scarboro  lay  missionary  who  has 
worked  among  the  poor  in  Peru  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
working  in  the  Society 's  Justice  and  Peace  Office. 
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"The  flattest  part  of  the  valley  is  now  a sea  of  gaping  holes." 


estled  at  10,000  feet 
between  the  east  and 
west  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  Ecuador's  Cham- 
bo  valley  is  blessed  with 
dark,  rich  soil  which  in  places  reach- 
es a depth  of  20  feet.  The  area  is  per- 
i petually  green  because  of  year-round 
rains,  and  just  about  anything  can  be 
| grown.  It's  an  agricultural  paradise, 
j but  one  that  is  now  in  peril  because 
j the  soil  is  ideal  for  making  red 
bricks.  For  the  past  ten  years,  truck- 
load  after  truckload  of  bricks  has 
been  shipped  out  of  the  area  for  con- 
struction projects  in  the  city.  The 
flattest  part  of  the  valley  is  now  a sea 
of  gaping  holes.  To  fuel  the  brick 
kilns,  enormous  amounts  of  kindling 
from  the  mountain-side  forests  have 
been  used,  further  destroying  the 
area's  fragile  ecological  balance. 
Farmers  have  cashed  in  on  the  pre- 
sent at  the  expense  of  the  future. 

Responding  to  this  situation,  Vic- 
tor Corral,  the  local  bishop  of 
Riobamba  Diocese,  turned  over  a 
local  rectory  with  its  acre  of  land  to 
create  a 'theological  farm.'  The  farm 
is  run  by  a lay  pastoral  worker,  Estel- 
la  Gutierrez,  and  ten  poor  farmers 
who  are  graduates  of  a six-year,  part- 
time  theological  programme,  and 
v who  now  serve  their  community  as 

ft 


local  church  leaders. 

With  the  theological  farm  school 
as  their  base  of  operations,  they  farm 
the  acre  to  provide  food  for  the 
school  while  introducing  appropriate 
farm  technologies  for  the  neighbour- 
ing communities  of  the  Chambo  area. 
The  former  rectory  is  being  convert- 
ed into  several  classrooms  where 
interested  young  women  and  men 
will  study  the  biblical  and  theologi- 
cal programme.  One  can  easily  imag- 
ine the  joyous  celebrations  that  will 
soon  be  heard  emanating  from  this 
building  as  the  students  and  their 
instructors  give  thanks  to  God  for 
nature's  bountiful  harvests  and  the 
friendship  felt  within  Christian  Com- 
munity. 

A number  of  similar  initiatives 
have  sprouted  from  Basic  Christian 
Communities  in  response  to  an  agri- 
cultural society's  need  to  protect  its 
land  for  future  generations  and  train 
people  in  a responsible  way  to  make 
the  land  productive  today.  In  one 
such  project  on  the  outskirts  of 
Riobamba,  indigenous  people  have 
been  working  to  transform  barren 
land  which  until  recently  could  only 
be  used  for  grazing  sheep  and  goats. 
Using  worms  to  recycle  organic 
wastes,  they  have  now  rehabilitated 
the  soil.  After  less  than  two  years. 


their  little  farm  is  full  of  lemon  and 
apple  trees,  a variety  of  vegetables, 
and  an  array  of  flowers  that  would 
warm  anyone's  heart.  They  have 
begun  to  sell  'green  baskets'  full  of 
organically  grown  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles directly  to  consumers.  This  pro- 
ject is  accompanied  by  a Spanish  lay 
worker,  Julia  Serrano,  and  Sister 
Rosa,  an  Ecuadorian  from  the  coast. 
Neither  of  these  two  women  had  any 
previous  farming  experience  until 
they  got  interested  in  the  project 
three  years  ago. 

Recently  another  Christian  Com- 
munity of  18  young  people  accompa- 
nied by  two  Belgian  women  (both  of 
whom  have  been  active  in  the  dio- 
cese's youth  pastoral  program  over 
the  past  ten  years)  purchased  22 
acres  of  farm  land  where  they  intend 
to  establish  a model  farm  that  will 
have  an  outreach  to  the  surrounding 
farm  communities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  women  and  men — most  of  them 
young — participate  in  these  projects, 
the  leaders  are  all  women  with  theo- 
logical formation.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate that  as  women  re-assume  their 
roles  in  society  as  a whole,  they  seem 
to  be  particularly  involved  in  pro- 
jects working  to  restore  community 
and  our  Mother  Earth.°° 
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any  of  us  feel  dissatisfied 
with  the  current  state  of 
our  economy.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  vast  number  of 
impoverished  people  around  the 
world.  We  can  see  relationships 
and  communities  breaking  down 
around  us  as  employment  disap- 
pears. We  know  that  our  resources 
are  being  consumed  and  that  the 
future  of  our  planet  is  endangered. 
Yet  we  feel  powerless  to  change 
course.  There  seem  to  be  no  viable 
alternatives  in  sight. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  many 
creative  experiments  in  economics 
taking  place  all  around  the  globe. 
Most  of  us  have  never  heard  of 
them.  By  looking  at  some  of  these, 
we  begin  to  see  things  in  a new 
light;  to  see  a possible  new  way  of 
doing  things.  Perhaps  a new  econ- 
omy can  then  begin  to  emerge,  like 
the  tiny  mustard  seed  which 
grows  into  a vigorous  tree  of  life. 

Community  Shared 
Agriculture 

This  spring,  25  kilometres  east  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Clara  Ferner 
and  Maureen  Sonntag  will  once 
again  be  planting  a garden  on  three 
acres  of  land  near  the  small  town  of 
Kronau;  but  they  will  not  be  acting 
on  their  own.  Their  garden.  Partner's 
Prairie  Patch,  is  a project  in  Commu- 
nity Shared  Agriculture  involving 
families  and  groups  of  individuals 
who  buy  shares  of  a crop  at  the 
beginning  of  each  season.  The  gar- 
den is  planned  to  yield  a wide  vari- 
ety of  fresh  vegetables,  all  grown 
organically  without  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial fertilisers  or  pesticides. 


Typically,  a share  in  the  crop  costs 
$200,  payable  as  a lump  sum  or  in 
four  instalments.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  this  also  have  the  option  of 
investing  their  'sweat  equity' 

(labour)  instead.  Consumers  benefit 
by  receiving  fresh,  naturally  grown 
vegetables  at  a reasonable  price  from 
people  who  they  get  to  know  person- 
ally. Producers  are  able  to  sell  their 
crop  in  advance  at  a guaranteed 
price.  Together,  producers  and  con- 
sumers form  a community  where 
both  the  promise  of  bounty  and  the 
risk  of  crop  failure  are  shared  among 
all.  All  benefit  in  a good  year,  all 
suffer  in  a bad  one. 

Partner's  Prairie  Patch  began  in 
1994  when  Clara  Ferner  and  her 
husband  Ben  decided  to  set  aside 
three  acres  of  their  farm  for  the  pro- 
ject at  minimal  rent.  Maureen 
Sonntag  began  working  with  Clara 
that  first  year,  and  has  found  that  the 
struggle  to  create  a viable  alternative 
to  large-scale  agribusiness  hasn't 
always  been  easy: 

"Partner's  Prairie  Patch  continues 
mainly  because  Ben  and  Clara  are  a 
retired  couple  who  do  not  rely  solely 
on  money  from  Community  Sup- 
ported Agriculture  (or  CSA)  for  their 
living.  I had  to  become  less  involved 
after  the  first  season — I made  $1.25 
per  hour  that  year.  The  concept 
behind  CSA,  however,  is  too  good  to 
give  up  on.  The  shareholders  and  the 
environment  are  gaining  tremen- 
dously from  this  arrangement." 

In  the  Regina  area  alone,  there  are 
three  CSA  projects  currently  working 
together  in  a cooperative  network. 
Similar  projects  now  exist  across 
Canada  and  there  are  over  200  farms 
in  North  America  as  a whole. 


The  first  CSA  projects  began  in 
Japan  in  1965  where  there  are  now 
over  1.5  million  participants.  There 
are  also  many  CSA  projects  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

Community  Supported  Agricul- 
ture challenges  the  assumptions  of 
our  current  economic  system  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First,  it  is  based  on 
a real  (often  face-to-face)  relationship 
between  producers  and  consumers  at 
a local  level.  By  sharing  both  risks 
and  benefits,  real  bonds  of  communi- 
ty are  woven.  This  fosters  a true 
appreciation  for  the  gift  of  food  as 
fruit  of  the  soil  and  human  labour. 

Still,  it  is  difficult  for  CSA  to 
thrive  in  a world  of  global  competi- 
tion. Those  who  can  take  advantage 
of  more  favourable  climes  (importing  . 
food  from  afar)  and  chemical  short- 
cuts can  sometimes  undersell  CSA 
produce,  or  generate  larger  profits. 

In  Regina,  CSA  producers  are  feeling 
burnt  out  by  the  tremendous  work 
load  and  low  financial  returns,  and 
one  project  has  recently  called  it 
quits.  Perhaps  the  future  of  CSA 
ultimately  depends  on  our  willing- 
ness to  pay  a bit  more  for  quality  and 
community,  to  sacrifice  short-term 
savings  for  the  long-term  health  of 
our  bodies,  communities,  and  ecosys-  ] 
terns. 

Local  Employment  Trading 
Systems  (LETS) 

In  the  early  1980's,  Michael  Linton 
of  Courtenay,  British  Columbia,  had 
a novel  idea.  He  saw  that  there  was 
much  work  to  be  done  in  the  com- 
munity and  lots  of  people  needing 
employment.  The  only  thing  lacking 
was  money.  So,  he  reasoned,  why 
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not  simply  create  some?  Thus,  the 
first  Local  Employment  Trading 
System  (LETS)  was  born. 

LETS  is  similar  to  a barter  sys- 
tem, but  different  as  well  since  it 
goes  far  beyond  the  simple  trading 
of  goods  or  services  of  similar  value. 
Anyone  can  participate  in  LETS,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  they 
feel  they  can  contribute. 

Instead  of  using  dollars,  a local 
currency  (often  called  'Green  Dol- 
lars') is  created.  Often,  this  'money' 
is  not  issued;  accounts  are  simply 
kept  by  a central  office.  On  joining 
the  system,  a member  is  asked  to 
offer  services  and  goods  to  the  sys- 
tem and,  in  turn,  can  buy  the  ser- 
vices of  other  members.  Most  ser- 
vices and  goods  are  listed  in  a direc- 
tory for  easy  access. 

How  does  LETS  work  in  prac- 
tice? The  following  example  serves 
to  illustrate:  Say  that  Pete  offers  a 
typing  service  to  Linda,  a hairdress- 
er, who  pays  him  in  Green  Dollars. 
Pete  may  then  use  this  money  to 
pay  Kathy,  a local  mechanic  who  is 
a members  of  LETS.  Kathy  in  turn 
can  pay  Linda  to  cut  her  hair.  (Of 
course,  in  actual  practice.  Green 
Money  may  circulate  through  far 
more  hands  before  it  returns  to  its 
'origin.') 

Ultimately,  'Green  Dollars'  exist 
simply  because  the  community 
places  faith  in  the  system  and  uses 
it.  Essentially,  this  is  also  true  of 
regular  money.  Unlike  traditional 
cash,  however.  Green  Dollars  can  be 
freely  created  through  the  labour  of 
LETS  members.  As  well,  they  can 
only  be  used  in  the  local  communi- 
ty- 

The  Toronto  Local  Employment 


Drop-off  point  in  Regina  for  Partners  Prairie  Patch,  a project  of  Community  Shared 
Agriculture. 


and  Trading  System  is  now  com- 
posed of  over  550  community  busi- 
nesses, organizations,  and  individu- 
als who  exchange  goods  and  ser- 
vices with  each  other.  Transactions 
are  recorded  via  a phone  call  to  the 
main  office.  (In  some  other  systems, 
forms  are  used  to  record  transac- 
tions.) 

The  aim  of  LETS  is  to  build  com- 
munity at  the  local  level.  As  Toron- 
to's LETS  literature  says: 

"The  economy  is  the  activity 
of  people  dealing  with  one 
another  in  carrying  on  the  neces- 
sary interactions  of  ordinary 
life — material  and  cultural,  pub- 
lic and  private.  The  economies  of 
our  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
together  create  the  economy  of 
our  nation,  not  the  other  way 
around.  The  measure  of  the 
health  of  a national  economy  is 
in  the  health  of  its  community 
economies.  The  health  of  those 
community  economies  is  not 
measured  in  dollars  but  in  the 
amount  and  extent  of  local  pro- 
duction, local  exchange,  local 
consumption  of  local  productivi- 
ty, and  locally  focused  communi- 
ty life." 


LETS  and  similar  systems  now 
exist  across  Canada,  and  there  may 
be  as  many  as  500  such  systems 
around  the  world.  In  Great  Britain, 
LETS  systems  are  growing  so  fast 
that  30  percent  of  all  economic 
activity  could  take  place  through 
them  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

One  of  the  most  successful  expe- 
riences with  a LETS-like  system  has 
been  in  the  town  of  Ithaca,  New 
York,  where  the  local  currency 
(called  'Hours')  is  accepted  by  1,300 
members.  Nearly  every  type  of  local 
business  participates.  Even  mort- 
gage payments  to  the  local  Credit 
Union  may  be  made  using  'Hours'. 

In  the  Toronto  LETS,  members 
are  given  an  initial  'line  of  credit' 
equal  to  2,000  Green  Dollars  (which 
are  considered  to  have  equal  value 
to  a regular  Canadian  dollar). 

Unlike  regular  money,  no  interest  is 
charged  on  this  amount.  In  fact,  a 
basic  tenant  of  LETS  is  that  idle 
money  cannot  create  wealth,  only 
work  can. 

LETS  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  everyone  has  something  impor- 
tant to  contribute  to  the  community. 
Work  is  valued  in  the  system.  At  the 
same  time,  LETS  puts  into  practice 
the  biblical  injunction  against  charg- 
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■fourcing  investment  capital  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  groups  wanting 
■mmmrnito  create  social  economic  development. 

CAIC,  is  a private  alternative  investment 
cooperative  that  helps  finance  socially  beneficial 
Canadian  projects.  Assistance  takes  the  form  of 
mortgages , loans  and  equity  investments. 

For  more  information  contact  our  office. 


Suite  106,  146  Laird  Drive 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4G  3V7 

Tel/Fax:  (416)  467-7797 
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Alternative  Federal  Budget 

For  the  past  two  years  people  from 
across  Canada  have  become 
involved  in  the  process  of  creating  an 
alternative  federal  budget  under  the 
leadership  of  two  groups,  ChoUces  in 
Winnipeg  and  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Policy  Alternatives  in  Ottawa. 

Through  this  process,  they  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  spending  to  social 
programmes  and  to  supports  for  the 
poor.  It  is  possible  to  both  reduce  the 
federal  deficit  and  decrease  unem- 
ployment. There  are  alternatives  to 
economics  of  despair. 

For  an  information  packet 
on  alternative  economies 
and  about  the  Alternative 
Federal  Budget,  contact 
Mark  Hathaway  at  Scarboro's 
Justice  and  Peace  Office, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 


ing  interest  on  loans.  For  centuries, 
most  Christians  have  compromised 
this  value  because  we  have  been 
taught  that  at  least  some  interest  is 
necessary  to  attract  investment  and 
make  the  system  work. 

LETS  challenges  this  assumption: 
No  one  in  the  system  can  profit 
through  speculation.  Charging 
interest  on  outstanding  'debts'  is 
prohibited  because,  while  interest 
may  be  beneficial  to  investors,  it 
does  nothing  for  the  local  economy. 
In  LETS,  no  one  is  allowed  to  enrich 
themselves  by  leaving  money  idle. 
Wealth  is  seen  as  something  to  be 
shared,  not  stored:  This  can  be  seen 
as  a practical  application  of  Jesus' 
teachings  against  the  hoarding  of 
riches  (Matthew  6:19-21;  Luke  12:16- 
21). 

LETS  turns  economic  logic 
upside  down:  Instead  of  waiting  for 
money  to  create  work,  it  lets  work 
and  trade  create  money.  As  mem- 
bers exchange  services  with  one 
another,  they  also  come  closer 


together.  LETS  can  therefore  play  a 
vital  role  in  reviving  a local  econo- 
my, creating  meaningful  employ- 
ment, and  building  community 
relationships. 

Imagining  a New  Reality 

Both  Community  Shared  Agri- 
culture and  Local  Employment 
Trading  Systems  suggest  a whole 
new  way  of  doing  economics  based 
on  the  values  of  sharing,  doing 
good  work,  building  community, 
and  respecting  the  earth.  The  scale 
of  such  an  economics  is  primarily 
local,  not  global,  because  it  is  main- 
ly at  the  local  level  that  we  can  real- 
ly build  and  sustain  relationships. 

By  nurturing  vibrant  local 
economies,  we  also  open  the  way  to 
renewing  local  culture. 

The  value  of  work  must  also  be  at 
the  centre  of  a new  economics. 

Work  is  seen  in  terms  of 
'livelihood' — something  which 
sustains  body,  spirit,  and  soul — as 


opposed  to  simply  a way  to  make 
money.  Both  LETS  and  CSA  see 
local  production  as  our  main  source 
of  sustenance. 

To  build  a new  economy  in  the 
future,  we  need  to  become  involved 
in  the  alternatives  which  are  emerg- 
ing. We  need  to  start  living  the  new 
values  now,  that  they  may  flourish 
in  generations  to  come. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to 
continue  to  question  the  dominant 
global  economy  in  which  we  live 
and  on  which  most  of  us  still 
depend. 

As  Christians,  we  need  to  be 
attentive  to  the  prophets  among  us. 
We  can  be  people  of  imagination 
who  refuse  to  give  into  hopeless- 
ness. We  can  look  to  our  sisters  and 
brothers  in  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
South,  like  the  farmers  of  Riobamba, 
Ecuador,  for  inspiration.  We  can 
also  join  our  own  neighbours  who, 
with  imagination  and  courage,  are 
striving  to  create  something  new.” 
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THERE  ARE  ALTERNATIVES! 

An  initiative  of  Ten  Days  for  World  Development 

The  conventional  wisdom  can  be  heard  everywhere: 

"there  is  no  alternative"  to  cutting  social  spending  and 
international  development  assistance  if  the  deficit  is  to  be 
eliminated;  "there  is  no  alternative"  to  cutting  jobs  if 
corporations  are  to  be  competitive  in  the  free  trade, 
globalized  economy;  "there  is  no  alternative"  to  structural 
adjustment  programs  (which  starve  and  kill  the  world's 
poorest  people)  if  banks  and  other  First  World  creditors 
are  to  exact  loan  repayments. 

But  alternatives  DO  exist!  They  are  bubbling  up  through 
the  cracks  and  around  the  edges  of  societies  in  crisis;  they 
are  in  the  longings  and  yearnings  of  all  who  search  for  a more  just  and 
peaceful  life.  In  a world  of  chaos  and  seeming  hopelessness,  they  are  a 
source  of  hope  and  energy  for  the  future. 

This  Ten  Days  program  helps  concerned  Canadians  to  identify,  support 
and  expand  these  emerging  alternatives. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  TEN  DAYS,  77  Charles  St.  W.,  Suite  401, 

Toronto,  ON,  M5S  1K5.  Ph:  (416)  922-0591;  Fax:  (416)  922-1419. 


MARKET  FORCES  OR  PEOPLES'  NEEDS?  PEOPLE  FIRST 
An  initiative  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  & Peace 

North  and  South,  the  rapid  and  unbridled  growth  of  the  world  economy  is 

becoming  a source  of  increasing  concern.  In  having  to  bend  to  the  whims  of  the 
market,  the  economy  is  no  longer  meeting  people's  most  basic  needs. 

In  this  globalized  economy,  transnational  corporations  (TNCs)  operate  largely 
without  rules  or  regulations  that  protect  workers  or  safeguard  the  environment. 

TNCs  can  move  money  and  operations  around  the  globe  in  order  to  maximize 
profits  and,  sometimes,  to  avoid  regulation. 

Increased  public  awareness  along  with  pressure  from  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Labour  Organization,  and  non-governmental  organizations,  has  led  somt 
TNCs  to  develop  their  own  'codes  of  conduct7.  They  cover  such  things  as  employment 
conditions;  a ban  on  child  labour;  a commitment  to  environmental  protection.  The  codes  also  apply  to  the 
TNC's  suppliers,  contractors  and  buyers.  However,  a Code  of  Conduct  is  only  as  good  as  its  application 
— and  its  application  should  be  monitored  by  groups  other  than  the  companies  themselves. 

This  phase  of  the  PEOPLE  FIRST  action  campaign  focuses  on  two  well-known  TNCs,  NIKE,  Inc.  and 
Levi  Strauss  & Co.,  who  have  developed  their  own  codes  of  conduct.  These  are  being  used  as  a tool  for  pos- 
itive and  constructive  dialogue  in  improving  conditions  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  By  focusing 
on  these  two  industry  giants,  we  can  encourage  other  companies  (and  governments)  to  take  note  of  their 
social  responsibilities. 

To  find  out  more  about  this  campaign,  contact  Development  & Peace,  3028  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON, 
j M4C  1N2.  Ph:  1-800-494-1401;  Fax:  (416)  698-8269. 
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Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Cross  Cultures! 


Be  a Missionary 
Overseas 


scarbax 
mission' ! 


A Canadian  Catholic  mission- 
ary community  serving  in  Asi 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding  of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


TO  ALU 

GREAT!  Of' 


A new  group  of  lay  missioners  working  in  overseas  mission 
in  China,  Guyana,  and  Africa. 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Eric  Lagace,  Terry  Heemskerk, 
Bev  and  Ray  Van  Tomme,  Mark  Halle,  Penelope  Somerville, 
Harry  Heemskerk,  and  Mary  Rowlands. 


\CSf  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code 


Education 


Age 

l| 

Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  ext.  161  (priests),  165  (laity) 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 


Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


Scarboro  Missions  offers 
opportunities  for  Canadian 
Catholics  to  share  life  and 
faith  with  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures. 
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Remember  Scarboro  Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our  mission  work 
beyond  your  lifetime  by  naming  Scarboro  Missions 
as  a beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Y our  gift  annuity  contribution  to  Scarboro  Missions 
guarantees  an  excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a large 
portion  of  your  income  tax-free.  This  is  a high  yield 
investment  during  your  lifetime  and  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  the  mission  of  the  church. 


For  more  information  about  planned  giving,  please  I 
request  the  following:  * 

Will  Brochure  Gift  Annuity  Brochure  : 

(Please  print) 

Name  j 

I 

Address  « 

1 I 

APt# 

I I 

City/Town  Province  I I 

I 

Postal  Code  , 

Ref  # ( upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  I 

Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M 1M4.  J 


I p 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


The  above  comments  are  from 
some  of  our  readers  respond- 
ing to  the  series  on  Global 
Feminism  by  Sr.  Maria  Riley.  We 
received  many  letters  and  a few 
calls,  most  praising  the  work  of  Sr. 
Riley — they  felt  she  helped  them  to 
understand  feminism.  Those 
against  the  articles  saw  feminism  as 
part  of  the  evil  of  our  world,  help- 
ing to  destroy  church,  family  and 
society. 

Scarboro  Missions  chose  to  feature 
these  articles  because  they  provid- 
ed our  readers  with  an  overview  of 
the  women's  movement  "with  all 
its  strengths,  dynamism  and  weak- 
nesses in  its  diverse  voices."  As  a 
Catholic  woman  who  is  an  expert 
on  feminism  and  who  sees  the 
women's  movement  as  a liberating 
force,  Sr.  Riley  concurs  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II  who  recently  spoke  of 
"this  great  process  of  women's 
liberation..." 

Our  March  issue  centred  on 
Economics,  the  way  our  economic 
world  is  run  and  how  it  profoundly 
affects  our  lives.  Scarboro  Missions 
has  always  maintained  that  our 
economic  system  must  serve  peo- 
ple— all  of  the  people — and  not 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


not  against  us  are  for  us 


simply  be  a source  of  profit  for  few, 
and  indeed  the  fewer! 

This  month  Scarboro  Missions 
presents  the  teachings  of  the  great 
Indian  leader,  Mohandis  K.  Gandhi. 
For  Gandhi,  life  was  a search  for 
truth,  and  nonviolence  was  essen- 
tial to  this  pursuit. 

One  of  the  well  known  gospels 
of  the  Lenten  season  is  that  of  the 
man  born  blind.  In  the  gospel  story, 
the  man  asks  Jesus  to  help  him  to 
see.  In  receiving  his  sight  the  man 
becomes  a cause  of  contention,  and 
even  his  parents  get  in  trouble.  His 
life  is  completely  changed. 

Seeing  and  understanding  are  a 
constant  theme  of  the  gospels.  In 
Mark's  gospel  Jesus  often 
challenges  his  disciples  to  see  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  his 
teaching.  This  same  Jesus  in  whose 
company  were  a number  of 
women;  this  same  Jesus  who  chal- 
lenged the  economic  system  of  his 
day  because  it  was  crushing  the 
poor;  this  same  Jesus  who  told 
Peter  to  "put  down  his  sword";  this 
same  Jesus  challenges  us,  his  disci- 
ples of  today,  to  be  concerned  with 
the  liberation  of  women,  with  eco- 
nomics, with  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  nonviolence. 


It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  label 
people  or  movements  as  socialist  or 
communist,  pro  life  or  pro  choice, 
and  to  write  them  off.  In  fact,  Jesus 
insisted  to  his  disciples  that  those 
"not  against  us  are  for  us,"  thus 
directing  his  disciples  to  acknowl- 
edge the  good;  to  be  open  to  truth 
wherever  it  is  found.  In  a real  sense 
he  was  telling  them  that  they  were 
not  to  contain  or  limit  God's  pres- 
ence and  purpose. 

Opening  our  readership  to  the 
issues  of  our  day,  to  a basic  under- 
standing of  world  feminism,  of 
economics,  of  the  teaching  of  Gand- 
hi who  some  consider  the  most 
significant  figure  of  this  century — 
is  to  help  our  readers  to  see,  to 
understand. 

As  with  the  blind  man,  so  too, 
the  lives  of  those  who  'see'  will  be 
changed.  Seeking  equality  for 
women,  seeking  justice,  seeking 
truth  will  be  the  everyday  stuff  of 
their  lives.  They  will  be  open  to  all 
the  ways  God  moves  in  our  world, 
and  not  so  ready  to  'call  down  fire' 
as  the  disciples  were  want  to  do. 
Like  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  about 
whom  we  read  in  our  opening  arti- 
cle, theirs  will  not  be  "cheap  grace"; 
theirs  will  be  "costly  grace."°° 
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"Cheap  grace  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  our  church.. 


ifty-one  years 
ago  this  April, 
the  Allied 
troops  marched  into  the 
Flossenburg  concentration 
camp  in  Germany  and  lib- 
erated the  occupants.  Had 
they  arrived  two  weeks 
earlier  they  might  have 
saved  a young  Lutheran 
minister  who  was  execut- 
ed by  the  Nazis  on  April  9, 
1945.  His  name  was  Diet- 
rich  Bonhoeffer  and  his 
crime  was  that  he  had 
been  implicated  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Adolf  Hitler’s  life. 


By  Ted  Schmidt 


Virtually  unknown  outside  of 
Germany  at  the  time  of  his  death 
at  age  39,  Bonhoeffer's  reputation 
has  soared  as  his  writings  and  life 
have  become  more  widely  known. 

Born  into  a privileged  family  in 
Berlin  (his  father  was  head  of  a 
famous  psychiatric  institute),  Bon- 
hoeffer chose  theology  as  his  life's 
work,  becoming  a lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  at  age  24  and 
an  ordained  Lutheran  minister  at 
25.  What  immediately  shaped  his 
life  was  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  Nazi  party  in  1933.  He  became 
obsessed  with  the  question:  How 
does  one  remain  faithful  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  a time  of  national  mad- 
ness? So  many  Germans,  caught  in 
the  vice  of  worldwide  inflation 
and  depression,  and  stung  by  the 
memory  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  found  them- 
selves as  pliant  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  manipulator, 
Adolf  Hitler.  Bonhoeffer  was 
appalled  at  the  lack  of  resistance 
by  the  Churches  of  the  land  to 
Hitler's  messianic  ravings — pur- 
chased as  they  were  on  the  backs 
of  Jews,  foreigners  and  other 
minorities. 

Bonhoeffer  had  travelled  wide- 
ly to  Spain,  London,  and  to  New 
York  City  where  he  had  impressed 
the  great  American  social  ethicist. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  In  a now 
famous  letter  to  Niebuhr,  Bonhoef- 
fer decided  that  he  must  return  to 
Germany.  Even  though  famous 
theologians  like  Paul  Tillich  and 
Karl  Barth  chose  to  flee  (along 
with  Albert  Einstein),  he  main- 


tained that  he  would  "have  no 
right  to  participate  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Christian  life  in  Ger- 
many after  the  war  if  I do  not 
share  the  trials  of  the  time  with  my 
people." 

The  decision,  as  we  now  see, 
cost  him  his  life — but  also  brought 
him  increased  posthumous  recog- 
nition as  a theologian.  And  for  one 
very  important  reason:  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer's  work  (still  being 
translated  into  English)  is  the  sin- 
gle most  important  body  of  writ- 
ing in  the  20th  century  canon 
which  brings  contemporary  Chris- 
tians face  to  face  with  the  full 
power  of  the  Paschal  Mystery. 

Let  us  return  for  argument's 
sake  to  those  extraordinarily  hope- 
ful days  right  after  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  In  1965  the 
Church  fathers  had  promulgated 
Gaudium  et  Spes,  the  role  of  The 
Church  in  the  Modern  World.  It 
seemed  that  a new  Pentecost  had 
arrived.  Christians  had  left  the 
medieval  fortress  of  the  Church 
and  raced  out  into  the  world  to 
"share  the  joys  and  the  hopes,  the 
griefs  and  the  anxieties  of  the  men 
of  this  age..." 

There  was  incredible  euphoria. 
The  bishops  unanimously  pro- 
claimed the  Council  "the  greatest 
grace  of  the  century."  A favourite 
theme  of  those  days  was,  "We  are 
an  Easter  people."  With  fervent 
joy,  we  quite  correctly  wanted  to 
share  the  good  news  of  Jesus  risen. 
It  was  Bonhoeffer  (and  John  Paul  II 
today)  who  reminded  us  that  the 
Paschal  Mystery  is  incomplete 
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We  are  fighting  today  for  costly  grace."  '‘The  Cost  of  Discipleship" , Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 


A primary  role  of  our  churches  is  to  help 
form  the  social  conscience,  speaking  out  on 
behalf  of  the  suffering  body  of  christ — all 
creation,  and  urging  not  just  that  we  give  in 
charity,  but  that  we  ask  why,  in  justice. 
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Tim  Richards 


without  the  crucified. 

Bonhoeffer,  true  to  his 
Reformation  heritage  and 
Lutheran  emphasis  on  the  Pauline 
theme  of  justification,  seemed  to 
be  echoing  Paul's  warning  in 
Corinthians:  "While  the  Jews 
demand  miracles  and  the  Greeks 
look  for  wisdom,  here  are  we 
preaching  a crucified  Christ."  (1 
Corinthians  1:23) 

In  retrospect,  we  can  be  forgiv- 
en our  youthful  enthusiasm.  While 
it  was  true  Gaudium  et  Spes  had 
also  reminded  us  that  "he  taught 
us  by  example  that  we  too  must 
shoulder  that  cross  which  the 
world  and  the  flesh  inflict  upon 
those  who  search  after  peace  and 
justice,"  we  in  North  America,  still 
living  in  the  post-war  boom,  knew 
little  about  suffering.  Catholics 
were  riding  the  wave  of  economic 
expansion  right  into  the  middle 
class.  It  seemed  to  be  a natural 
evolution.  But  there  were  clouds 
on  the  horizon. 

Canadians  looked  to  the  south 
(as  we  always  do)  and  saw  loom- 
ing, one  of  the  great  struggles  for 
justice  and  dignity:  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  so  many  nameless  black 
Christians  shocked  us  with  the 
realization  that  the  continuing 
scandal  of  the  Christian  life  was 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  those 
grainy  newsreels  we  found  evi- 
dence of  true  discipleship.  We 
began  to  understand  the  wisdom 
of  the  words  of  the  old  Protestant 
hymn,  "No  cross,  no  crown."  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Bonhoeffer's 
1937  classic,  "The  Cost  of  Disciple- 
ship”  , resurfaced. 


The  first  words  of  the  book 
leaped  out  at  us:  "Cheap  grace  is 
the  deadly  enemy  of  our  church. 
We  are  fighting  today  for  costly 
grace."  What  did  Bonhoeffer 
mean?  What  was  King's  life  saying 
to  us?  Simply  stated,  they  brought 
us  face  to  face  again  with  the  Lord, 
the  one  who  had  paid  the  ultimate 
price  on  the  road  to  Easter;  the  one 
who  promised  us  not  a rose  gar- 
den, but  a Gethsemani.  There  was 
nothing  cheap  about  this  life. 

Again  and  again  in  the  gospels, 
Jesus  had  invited  us  to  "deny  our 
very  selves,  take  up  the  cross  and 
follow  in  my  steps"  (Mark  8:34). 

He  reminded  us  that  "whoever 
loses  his  life  for  my  sake...  will 
preserve  it"  (Mark  8:35).  He  told  us 
we  are  "blest  when  they  insult  and 
persecute  you  and  utter  every  kind 
of  slander  against  you  because  of 
me"  (Matthew  5:11). 

At  this  time,  Paul  VI  invited 
many  missionaries  in  developed 
countries  to  go  south  where  "there 
is  the  scandal  of  glaring  inequali- 
ties not  merely  in  the  enjoyment  of 
possessions  but  even  more  in  the 
exercise  of  power...  At  stake  are 
the  survival  of  so  many  innocent 
children"  (Populorum  Progressio, 
1967).  There,  northern  missioners 
met  the  contemporary  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  face  to  face.  There,  their 
one-sided  Easter  faith  was  tem- 
pered by  a way  of  the  cross  which 
they  found  liberating.  Indeed, 
many  like  Scarboro  missioner  Art 


MacKinnon  paid 
with  their  lives.  The 
grace  was  costly.  Many  of 

these  missioners  returned 
north  to  confront  their  fellow 
countrymen  and  their  one-sided 
Easter  proclamation.  Tensions 
grew  in  Christian  communities. 

With  the  increased  speed  of 
communications  technology. 

North  Americans  no  longer  could 
hide  from  Paul  Vi's  obvious  obser- 
vation in  Populorum  Progressio,  that 
"the  social  question  had  become 
worldwide."  The  interdependence 
of  our  one  world  became  even 
more  obvious  after  the  Apollo 
flight  in  1969.  With  shocking  clari- 
ty we  began  to  realize  we  were  one 
human  family  with  no  borders. 

The  divine  summons  to  build  a 
better  world  was  becoming  insis- 
tent. 

At  the  same  time,  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer's words  were  becoming 
prophetic:  "We  are  learning  to  see 
the  great  events  of  world  history 
from  below,  from  the  perspective 
of  the  outcasts,  the  suspects,  the 
maltreated,  the  powerless,  the 
oppressed,  the  reviled — in  short, 
from  the  perspective  of  those  who 
suffer." 

This  observation  written  in  1937 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Latin 
American  church  at  Medellin, 
Colombia,  in  1968.  It  has  become 
known  as  the  preferential  option 
for  the  poor.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  evangelical  counsel  of 
Jesus  rediscovered  again:  our 
salvation  is  directly  linked  to  the 
suffering  of  the  world  (Matthew  25: 
31-46).  Our  spirituality  must  be 
purified  of  cheap  grace. 
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Bonhoeffer's  words 
were  challenging: 

"Cheap  grace  is  grace  with- 
out discipleship,  grace  without 
the  cross,  grace  without  Jesus 
Christ,  living  and  incarnate." 

These  words  were  taken  from  the 
aforementioned  "The  Cost  of 
Discipleship" . The  prophetic 
Lutheran  minister  had  seen  the 
collapse  of  German  Christianity: 

//nn  he  nation  became  Christ- 
JL  ian  and  Lutheran  but  at 
the  cost  of  true  discipleship... 
Cheap  grace  had  won  the  day. 
The  price  we  are  having  to  pay 
today  in  the  shape  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  organized  church 
is  only  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  our  policy  of  making 
grace  available  at  too  low  a 
cost.  We  gave  away  the  word 
and  sacraments  wholesale,  we 
baptized,  confirmed,  and 
absolved  a whole  nation 
unasked  and  without  condi- 
tion... We  poured  forth  unend- 
ing streams  of  grace.  But  the 
call  to  follow  Jesus  in  the  nar- 
row way  was  hardly  ever 
heard. 

We  confess  that,  although 
our  Church  is  orthodox  as  far 
as  her  doctrine  of  grace  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  no  longer  sure 
that  we  are  members  of  a 
Church  who  follows  its  Lord... 
It's  becoming  clearer  every  day 
that  the  most  urgent  problem 
besetting  our  Church  is  this: 
How  can  we  live  the  Christian 
life  in  the  modern  world?" 

(The  Cost  of  Discipleship, 
pp  58,60) 
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Bonhoeffer's  analysis  is  as 
applicable  today  as  it  was  when  he 
uttered  them.  In  Latin  America 
alone  we  have  seen  more  martyrs 
for  the  gospel's  cause  than  any 
period  since  the  first  century.  It  is 
as  if  the  gospel  of  Mark  had  taken 
flesh  before  our  very  eyes,  for  it  is 
in  this  story  that  the  author  takes 
us  from  a theology  of  glory  (mira- 
cles) to  an  excruciating  theology  of 
the  cross.  Mark  has  no  resurrection 
stories. 

It  would  be  up  to  subsequent 
gospels  to  make  concrete  in  narra- 
tive form  the  experience  of  the 
Risen  Lord.  Yet,  the  second  gospel 
has  been  called  "a  story  of  the 
passion  with  an  extended  intro- 
duction" for  good  reasons.  It  is  a 
constant  reminder  that  we  only 
arrive  at  Easter  after  Good  Friday. 

The  Christian  life,  as  the  Augus- 
tinian  monk  Martin  Luther 
reminded  us,  is  "semper  purifican- 
da" — always  in  the  process  of 
being  deepened.  And  history,  as 
we  have  seen,  teaches  us  many 
great  lessons.  As  we  move  now 
away  from  Lent  and  our  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1996,  we  need  not  look  back 
in  embarrassment  at  those  heady 
days  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  when  we  experienced 
such  euphoria.  With  great  joy  we 
blew  up  balloons  and  insisted  we 
were  Easter  people.  And  so  we  are. 
But  we  have  also  learned  that  this 
is  not  automatic.  In  a consumer 


culture  we  must 
always  be  on  guard 
that  we  do  not  cheapen 
the  gospel,  that  it  does  not 
become  captive  of  a middle  class 
lifestyle,  an  ideology  emptied  of 
power. 

Count  it  a blessing  that  the  Lord 
constantly  sends  us  living 
reminders  that  there  is  no  easy, 
automatic  road  to  Easter;  there 
was  no  short  cut  for  him,  so  there 
will  be  no  short  cut  for  us.  Easter 
will  only  arrive  in  all  its  liberating 
power  if  we  choose  to  align  our- 
selves not  with  the  lords  of  this 
earth  who  dominate  and  exclude 
the  weak  in  their  decision-making, 
but  with  the  one  Lord  of  history 
who  walked  in  solidarity  with  the 
poor  and  the  suffering.  It  is  to  this 
Jesus  that  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
points  us,  to  this  crucified,  yet 
risen  Lord.  It  is  only  this  Jesus  who 
saves — with  costly  grace.°° 

Ted  Schmidt  teaches  religion  at 
Bishop  Marrocco /Thomas  Merton 
High  School  in  Toronto,  Ontario.  He 
is  also  a member  of  The  Publishing 
Group  of  Catholic  New  Times,  an 
independent  Catholic  newspaper. 
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Christian  Mission 


By  Paul  McKenna 


Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  embraced, 

with  every  ounce  of  his  being,  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Christ.  He  was 
particularly  touched  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Jesus'  teaching  on  forgiveness, 
and  the  figure  of  the  suffering  Christ.  He 
also  maintained  a devotion  to  Jesus 
throughout  his  life.  But  more  than  this,  his 
struggle  to  live  out  the  gospel  values  has 
enabled  many  20th  century  Chris- 
tians to  rediscover  the  nonviolent 
face  of  Christ. 

However,  this  great  Indian 
sage  drew  a clear  distinction 
between  the  gospel  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  Western  Christian 
culture.  He  found  himself  scan- 
dalized by  the  behaviour  of 
most  Christians  and  particular- 
ly by  the  European  colonial 
powers  and  the  'Christian 
empires'  they  had 
spawned.  His  general 
claim  was  that  Christians, 
for  the  most  part,  had 
ignored  the  moral  ' 

substance  of  Jesus' 
message,  and  on  this  ^ 
subject  he  did  not 

mince  words:  "In  my  _ ^ r . 

humble  opinion,  much  of  __r'  — ^ ~ C 

what  passes  as  Christianity 

is  a negation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Christiani- 
ty, he  stated,  "has  yet  to  be  lived." 

Most  Christians  who  knew  Gandhi  recognized  that 
he  was  living  out  the  moral  ideals  of  Christ  in  a fash- 
ion that  was  nothing  short  of  exceptional.  And  in  the 
words  of  Christian  thinker  Vincent  Sheehan:  "The 
most  Christ-like  man  in  history  was  not  a Christian  at 
all." 

An  understanding  of  Gandhi's  religion,  Hinduism, 
is  helpful  in  comprehending  Gandhi's  difficulties  with 
institutional  Christianity  and  particularly  his  difficul- 
ties with  dogma  and  missionary  activity.  On  the  theo- 
logical level,  Hinduism  is  a more  pluralistic  faith  than 


Christianity.  The  Christian  faith  places  much 
emphasis  on  orthodoxy,  that  is  to  say,  on  confor- 
mity to  established  dogmas  and  religious 
authority — what  one  believes  is  of  utmost 
importance.  Hinduism,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  accepted  body  of  beliefs,  nor  any  central 
hierarchy  or  authority.  Hindus,  then,  are  not 
all  that  concerned  about  orthodoxy.  They  are, 
however,  very  concerned  about  orthopraxy, 
that  is  to  say,  how  one  lives  one's  life. 

Truth 

Gandhi  was  a man  preoccupied 
with  Truth  and  the  pursuit  of  Truth. 
"Truth  is  God"  is  the  religious  princi- 
ple that  ruled  his  life.  The  central  con- 
cept of  Gandhi's  philosophy  is  satya- 
graha.  This  Sanskrit  word  translates 
to  mean  "the  adherence  to  Truth  in 
all  matters." 

Gandhi  was  intent  on  avoid- 
ing a dogmatic  or  rigid  view 

-- of  Truth  because  he 

- believed  that  Truth 
~ and  the  pursuit  of 
Truth  must 
remain  open 
and  fluid. 
Truth,  he 

L.  ~ ~ argued,  cannot  be 

- " ~ " dogmatically  fixed.  It 

cannot  be  etched  in  stone. 
Truth  is  a gift  and  a goal  which  must  be  stubbornly 
and  continually  sought  after. 

In  Gandhi's  world,  like  the  world  of  the  1990s, 
there  were  numerous  religions  competing  with  one 
another,  each  claiming  to  have  a monopoly  on  Truth. 
But  for  Gandhi  a sure  sign  that  one  has  lost  touch 
with  Truth  is  the  claim  that  one's  own  group  has  an 
exclusive  claim  on  it. 

According  to  the  ancient  religious  wisdom  of  India, 
Truth  is  a many-sided  and  multi-dimensional  affair.  It 
deserves  to  be  viewed  from  many  different  perspec- 
tives; any  one  perception  of  Truth  is  limited  and  par- 
tial. Gandhi  believed  that  no  group  or  person  or  reli- 
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gion  can  claim  to  have  a full  or  total  knowledge  of 
Truth  (or  God). 

Gandhi  thus  believed  that  each  religion  is  divinely 
inspired  because  each  represents  one  manifestation  of 
Truth.  All  religions  are  therefore  equal,  but  equal  here 
does  not  mean  'the  same' — religions  are  equal  in  that 
each  provides  a unique  path  to  Truth. 

Religions  themselves  are  not  Truth.  They  are  not 
ends  in  themselves.  They  direct  us  toward  Truth. 
Truth  is  ultimate  and  it  is  a reality  larger  than  any 
religion. 

Gandhi's  very  practical  approach  to  Truth  was 
evidenced  in  the  manner  in  which  he  tackled  inter- 
faith dialogue.  He  did  not  dialogue  with  religions  or 
with  religious  systems;  he  dialogued  rather,  with 
people  who  were  struggling  to  live  out  their  religious 
values.  He,  therefore,  as  a Hindu,  did  not  dialogue 
with  Islam  and  Christianity.  He  dialogued  with  Mus- 
lims and  Christians. 

As  a serious  Hindu,  Gandhi  possessed  a natural 
openness  to  other  religions.  The  Hindu  religion 
emphasizes  tolerance  and  particularly  religious  toler- 
ance. Hindus,  generally  speaking,  are  not  threatened 
by  other  religions  because  they  experience  each  reli- 
gion as  a gift. 

A devout  Hindu,  for  example,  considers  Jesus  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  God.  But  other  great  religious  fig- 
ures such  as  the  Buddha,  Moses,  Krishna,  Zoroaster 
and  Muhammad  are  also  regarded  as  divine  incarna- 
tions. 

The  Mahatma  exemplified  the  best  in  Hinduism 
and  felt  at  home  with  all  religions.  Following  the  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  Christ,  he  maintained  a lifelong  devo- 
tion to  Jesus.  He  did  not  merely  respect  the  Muslim 
religion,  he  included  readings  from  the  Koran  (Muslim 
Scripture)  in  his  daily  prayer  sessions. 

Gandhi's  roots  in  Hinduism  help  to  explain  why  he 
would  be  more  concerned  about  the  ethical  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  the  moral  life  of  the  believer  than  about 
established  dogmas  to  which  the  adherent  is  required 
to  give  assent.  Truth,  for  Gandhi,  is  not  something  to 
which  one  gives  assent.  Truth  is  to  be  pursued  and 
experimented  with.  Truth  is  to  be  tried  and  tested  in 
every  time  and  every  culture. 

For  Hindus,  each  religion  is  but  one  expression  of 


Truth,  an  effort  by  one  portion  of  humanity  to  express 
a particular  dimension  of  God.  Therefore  no  one  reli- 
gion contains  the  fullness  of  God's  revelation;  God  has 
many  faces. 

Christianity  and  India 

From  the  perspective  of  Gandhi  and  many  other 
observers,  Christian  missionary  activity  in  India  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  exploitative  behaviour  of  the 
Europeans  of  the  colonial  era.  Indians  who  converted 
to  Christianity  had  to  renounce  their  cultural  heritage. 
Often  this  involved  a disruption  of  the  tightly-knit 
Indian  family  unit.  Indian  converts  adopted  European 
customs,  were  forced  to  discard  their  mother  tongue 
and  raise  their  children  to  speak  only  English.  They 
were  also  made  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  ancestry  and 
Hindu  heritage.  One  of  Gandhi's  strong  childhood 
memories  was  that  of  local  missionaries  slandering 
Hinduism  and  its  gods  and  goddesses. 

Indeed,  Christian  missionary  efforts  seemed  to 
amount  to  a Europeanization  and  a denationalization 
of  India.  Gandhi  saw  little  in  the  Christian  missionary 
project  that  impressed  him.  And  when  he  spoke  to 
missionary  groups  (as  he  often  did)  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  them  so.  "Unfortunately,  for  the  last  150 
years,  Christianity  in  India  has  been  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  British  rule.  It  appears  to  us  as  synony- 
mous with  materialistic  civilization  and  imperialist 
exploitation...  Its  contribution,  therefore,  has  been 
largely  of  a negative  character."  And  in  another 
address  to  missionaries:  "I  speak  to  you  what  I feel 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I miss  receptiveness, 
humility  and  willingness  on  your  part  to  identify 
yourself  with  the  masses  of  India." 

Gandhi  believed  that  the  missionaries — indeed  all 
of  Western  Christianity — were  suffering  from  a dis- 
torted interpretation  of  conversion.  Because  the  mis- 
sionaries had  confused  the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  West- 
ern civilization  and  because  their  understanding  of 
Christian  dogma  resulted  in  a contempt  for  the  tradi- 
tions and  culture  of  India,  their  pursuit  of  converts 
amounted  to  a form  of  spiritual  imperialism.  The 
Indian  converts,  wrote  Gandhi,  "imbibed  the  superfi- 
cialities of  European  civilization  and  missed  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus." 
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If  you  want  us  to  feel  the  aroma  of 
Christianity,  you  must  copy  the 
rose.  The  rose  irresistibly  draws 
people  to  itself,  and  the  scent 
remains  with  them." 
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The  Mahatma  defined  conversion  as  a movement 
toward  “a  life  of  greater  surrender  to  one's  country, 
greater  surrender  to  God,  greater  self-purification." 
And  here  there  is  no  room  for  proselytizing.  Gandhi 
did  not  oppose  missionary  endeavours  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  education  unless  these  projects  were  har- 
boring a hidden  agenda,  that  is  to  say,  proselytizing 
under  the  cloak  of  humanitarianism.  His  experience 
made  him  suspicious  about  conversions  from  one 
religion  to  another.  Such  a change,  he  argued,  often 
involved  a denial  of  the  individual's  roots.  Search  out 
your  own  traditions  and  your  own  cultural  heritage. 
This  was  his  message. 

Gandhi,  then,  saw  no  place  for  proselytizing.  Faith, 
when  it  is  truly  lived,  is  self-generating:  “a  life  of 
service  and  uttermost  simplicity  is  the  best  preach- 
ing." In  one  speech  to  a group  of  missionaries,  the 
Mahatma  argued  that  the  missionary  ideals  can  best 
be  achieved  through  a process  of  attraction  rather 
than  promotion:  "If  you  want  us  to  feel  the  aroma  of 
Christianity,  you  must  copy  the  rose.  The  rose  irre- 
sistibly draws  people  to  itself,  and  the  scent  remains 
with  them." 

Equal  Regard  for  All  Religions 

Respect  for  another  religion  and  a willingness  to 
struggle  with  other  perspectives  on  Truth  involves 
more  than  simply  acknowledging  the  presence  of 
Truth  or  God  in  another  religion.  Gandhi  steadfastly 
maintained  that  by  entering  into  sincere  relationships 
with  members  of  other  faiths,  one  could  actually 
arrive  at  a deeper  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
one's  own  religion:  "The  cultivation  of  tolerance  for 
other  religious  faiths  will  impart  to  us  a truer  under- 
standing of  our  own." 


The  Mahatma  revered  the  Scriptures  of  all  reli- 
gions: "I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  cultured  man 
or  woman  to  read  sympathetically  the  Scriptures  of 
the  world...  I shall  say  to  the  Hindus  that  your  lives 
will  be  incomplete  unless  you  reverently  study  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in 
my  own  experience,  that  those  who,  no  matter  to 
what  faith  they  belong,  reverently  study  the  teachings 
of  other  faiths,  broaden  their  own  instead  of  narrow- 
ing their  hearts." 

But  for  Gandhi  "equal  regard  for  all  religions"  and 
the  equality  of  religions  does  not  amount  to  a fusion 
or  a melting  pot  of  religions.  Interfaith  dialogue 
involves  an  appreciation  of  the  differences  between 
faiths  and  of  how  these  differences  complement  one 
another.  Not  only  do  religions  need  to  understand 
one  another,  they  need  one  another  in  order  to  under- 
stand themselves.  The  pluralism  of  religions,  Gandhi 
believed,  reflects  God's  will  to  redeem  all. 

"I  do  not  expect  the  India  of  my  dreams  to  develop 
one  religion,  that  is,  to  be  wholly  Hindu  or  wholly 
Muslim  or  wholly  Christian,  but  I want  it  to  be  wholly 
tolerant,  with  its  religions  working  side  by  side  with 
one  another." 

Religious  tolerance  was  a central  commitment  of 
his  life.  He  believed  that  intolerance  was  a form  of 
violence.  Therefore,  central  to  Gandhi's  efforts  to  heal 
interreligious  rivalry  and  promote  religious  tolerance 
was  his  total  commitment  to  the  philosophy  of  nonvi- 
olence. 

Ahimsa,  the  Sanskrit  word  for  nonviolence,  can  be 
translated  as  "the  refusal  to  do  harm  or  injury."  On  a 
more  general  level,  this  word  can  be  translated  as 
'love'.  Gandhi  was  convinced  that  " ahimsa  is 
inevitably  bound  to  Truth..."  The  supreme  and  final 
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I do  not  expect  the  India  of  my  dreams  to 
develop  one  religion,  that  is,  to  be  wholly 
Hindu  or  wholly  Muslim  or  wholly  Christian, 
but  I want  it  to  be  wholly  tolerant,  with  its 
religions  working  side  by  side  with  one 
another." 


test  of  Truth  is  always  nonviolence.  Nonviolence  is 
the  spiritual  and  moral  core  of  Jainism,  an  ancient 
Indian  religion  which  possesses  a radical  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  all  living  beings  be  they  trees,  elephants, 
humans  or  insects.  The  Jain  belief  in  unconditional 
reverence  for  all  living  things  translates  into  a number 
of  admirable  values  including  Truthfulness,  non- 
acquisitiveness and  a commitment  not  to  harm  any 
creature,  no  matter  how  small. 

The  influence  of  Jainism  upon  Gandhi  is  unmistak- 
able. He  grew  up  in  a part  of  India  (Gujarat)  permeat- 
ed with  Jain  thought.  In  this  region,  Hinduism  and 
Jainism  co-existed  peacefully  and  shared  many  reli- 
gious concepts.  As  the  Mahatma  grew  older,  he 
adopted  more  and  more  lifestyle  practices  that  reflect 
those  of  a Jain  monk.  For  their  part,  Jains  of  today 
regard  Gandhi  as  the  greatest  modern  interpreter  of 
nonviolence. 

Interfaith  Dialogue 

Gandhi  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  20th  century's 
most  significant  practitioners  of  interfaith  dialogue. 
His  ideas  were  developed  in  India's  painful  crucible 
of  interreligious  rivalry.  In  this  environment,  both  his 
adversaries  and  his  allies  were  members  of  many 
religions. 

The  Mahatma's  commitment  to  interfaith  dialogue 
and  his  belief  in  the  equality  of  religions  were  very 
much  related  to  his  convictions  about  nonviolence. 
Accordingly,  the  nonviolent  approach  to  Truth  and  to 
religious  Truth  leads  to  tolerance  and  opens  the  door 
to  dialogue.  But  dialogue,  argues  Diane  Eck,  a profes- 
sor of  comparative  religion  and  Indian  studies  at  Har- 
vard University,  "must  begin  with  some  measure  of 
) humility,  in  the  face  of  the  mystery  of  the  Transcen- 


dent, however  we  understand  it,  ...and  with  some 
acknowledgement  that  others  have  glimpsed  a part  of 
it  as  well." 

Gandhi  believed  that  each  religion,  then,  provides 
Truth  to  its  members.  However,  each  religion  is 
imperfect  and  in  need  of  purification,  and  one  way  in 
which  religions  can  purify  themselves  is  through  the 
exercise  of  interfaith  dialogue. 

Deeply  pained  by  the  religious  violence  and  con- 
flict he  witnessed  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  Gandhi 
managed  to  present  his  fellow  Indians  with  radical 
alternatives  to  the  status  quo.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, he  entered  into  life-threatening  fasts  to  protest 
religious  violence.  Interfaith  rivalry  violated  every- 
thing he  held  true.  In  the  end,  Gandhi  gave  his  life  in 
an  effort  to  make  peace  among  warring  creeds.  In 
January  of  1948,  he  was  assassinated  by  a Hindu 
extremist  who  was  part  of  a movement  protesting  the 
Mahatma's  continued  outreach  to  India's  Muslim 
minority. 

Diane  Eck  maintains  that,  for  Gandhi,  "...the  criti- 
cal question  today  is  whether  we  human  beings  will 
finally  choose  the  chauvinism  of  a narrow  regional, 
ethnic,  national  or  religious  group,  or  the  open  house- 
hold, ready  to  include,  in  relationship  and  connection, 
an  ever  larger  family  of  humankind. 

Paul  McKenna  is  a freelance  writer  specializing  in 
world  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue.  He  lives  in  Totten- 
ham, On. 


See  p.  14  for  a list  of  Interfaith  Resources  » 
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Christianity  Aboriginal  Islam  Judaism 


Interfaith  Resources 

Compiled  by  Paul  McKenna 


• Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  90  Parent 
Ave.,  Ottawa,  ON,  KIN  7B1.  Ph:  (613)  241-9461. 
Interfaith  contact:  Sr.  Donna  Geernaert. 

• World  Inter-Faith  Education  Assoc.  (Canada), 
promoting  interfaith  education  throughout  Canada  in 
schools,  faith  communities  and  among  the  public. 

20  Toronto  St.,  Ste.  400,  Toronto,  ON,  M5C  2B8. 

Ph:  (416)  364-1729. 

• World  Conference  on  Religion  for  Peace,  working  at 
local,  national  and  international  levels  to  foster  peace 
and  justice  through  interfaith  dialogue.  11  Madison 
Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5R  2S2.  Ph:  (416)  241-5848. 

• Bulletin  of  Monastic  Inter-religious  Dialogue; 

lists  monks  of  various  world  religions.  Abbey  of 
Gethsemani,  3642  Monks  Rd.,  Trappist,  Kentucky,  USA, 
40051-6102. 

• Vatican  II  Documents:  The  Decree  on  the  Church's 
Missionary  Activity,  The  Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of 
the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions ; Declaration  on  Reli- 
gious Freedom;  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World. 


• Faith  in  My  Neighbour — World  Religions  in  Canada 
($12.95  plus  GST  and  postage).  Profiles  15  non-Christian 
religions  in  Canada.  Each  faith  story  is  researched  and 
written  by  members  of  the  given  religion.  Available 
from  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  3250  Bloor  St.  W., 
Etobicoke,  ON,  M8X  2Y4.  Ph:  (416)  231-5931. 

• Ecumenism,  2065  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal,  PQ, 
H3H  1G6.  Ph:  (514)  937-9176. 

• Interfaith  Dialogue:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
(US$4.25).  Order  from  Multifaith  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
128,  Wofford  Heights,  California,  USA,  93285-0128. 

• Vision  TV — Canada's  multi-faith  television  network, 
80  Bond  St.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5B  1X2.  Ph:  (416)  368-3194. 

• Religions  in  Canada,  ($10.00),  outlines  statistics  on 
both  world  religions  and  Christian  denominations  in 
Canada.  Write  to:  74  Laidlaw  Dr.,  Barrie,  ON,  L4N  7S2. 
Ph:  (705)  739-9073. 


thank  God  for  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Gandhi  demonstrat- 
ed a life  of  dedication,  concern  for 
others,  and  daring  in  the  cause  of 
God,  while  professing  a faith  other 
than  Christianity.  He  knew  Christ- 
ian teaching  and  regarded  much  of 
it  as  beautiful  and  true.  He  was 
close  to  numerous  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  was  invited  by  them 
to  become  a Christian.  He  refused 
these  invitations  because  his  own 
religion,  Hinduism,  satisfied  his 
soul.  He  refused,  also,  because  he 
saw  little  in  the  lives  of  Christians 


On  Mission 

that  could  motivate  him  to  request 
baptism.  Gandhi  was  a seeker 
after  truth,  a man  who  was  grateful 
to  God  for  the  compelling  mes- 
sage of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

One  of  his  great  services  to 
Christians  is  to  suggest  that  we  do 
mission  wrongly,  or  more,  that  we 
even  go  about  mission  in  an 
unchristian  manner.  Because  his 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Christianity  was  deep,  his  criticism 
of  Christian  mission  methods 
deserves  attention.  He  claimed  to 
know  a mission  approach  which,  if 


followed,  would  both  benefit  the 
people  and  advance  the  saving 
mission  of  Jesus.  “A  life  of  service 
and  of  uttermost  simplicity  is  the 
best  preaching.”  My  experience 
during  16  years  of  living  among 
his  people  is  that  Gandhi  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

Bob  Cahill,  a Maryknoll  mis- 
sionary working  in  Bangladesh,  a 
country  with  115  million  people 
(85%  Muslim  and  14%  Hindu). 
Excerpted  from  “Gandhi  on  Chris- 
tianity”, Ellsberg,  Orbis,  1991. 
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STUDENTS 

AND  OTHERS 


Interested  in  earning 
extra  money? 

You  can  EARN  MONEY  and 

at  the  same  time 

HELP  our  mission  cause. 


By  selling  subscriptions  to 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
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It's  easier  than  you  think. 
We'il  help  you  with  contacts. 


For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 
PH:  416-261-7135;  FAX:  416-261-0820 


Vivant  Unlvers 


9^  A tjf&NDU 


SPEAKS 


By  Deo  Kemahan 


Deo  Kernahan  has  several  years  of  experience  in  interfaith  dialogue.  He  is  a founding 
member  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Hindus,  and  often  speaks  to  church  groups  about 
Hinduism.  A retired  teacher,  Kernahan  currently  works  as  a broadcaster  at  Vision  TV, 
Canada's  multifaith  television  network. 
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hen  I was  asked  by 
Scarboro  Missions  to 
share  my  reflections  as 
a Hindu,  I found  myself  looking  for 
a context  that  would  enable  me  to 
focus  my  thoughts.  As  if  by  provi- 
dence, an  opportunity  arose  in 
November,  1994 — I was  invited  to 
be  part  of  the  Canadian  delegation 
to  the  Sixth  World  Assembly  of  the 
World  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Peace  in  Italy.  The  highlight  of  the 
occasion  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  conference  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
in  the  Vatican. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  leg- 
endary city,  one  of  the  two  founda- 
tional homes  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion. History  came  alive  to  me  as  I 
stood  in  this  ancient  city  surround- 
ed by  its  magnificent  sculpture  and 
elaborate  architecture. 

It  was  a spiritually  revealing 
experience  to  me  as  His  Holiness 
inaugurated  the  Assembly.  In  mea- 
sured terms,  he  reaffirmed  the 
Vatican's  unequivocal  support  for 
religious  tolerance  and  cooperation 
among  all  faiths.  His  Holiness 
spoke  as  a prophet  with  a mission, 
a man  prepared  to  break  through 
traditional  barriers  to  achieve 
world  peace.  It  was  particularly 
reassuring  when  at  the  end  of  his 
speech,  the  Pope  stated  firmly, 
"Come  again!"  It  was  an  open  invi- 
tation to  continue  interfaith  dia- 
logue. 

And  so  began  my  first  contact 
with  the  holy  centre  of  Catholicism. 
This  experience  made  quite  an 
impact  upon  me  as  a Hindu  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Catholic 


Church  can  make  a great  contribu- 
tion to  religious  peace  and  harmo- 
ny. Particularly  when  one  considers 
its  global  influence  and  its  power- 
ful religious  authority  among 
Catholics.  After  all,  18  percent  of 
the  world's  population  is 
Catholic — that's  about  one  billion 
people. 

Hindus  welcome  the  current 
mood  of  the  Vatican.  Modern 
church  pronouncements  remind  us 
that  each  religion  provides  its  fol- 
lowers with  a unique  path  to  Truth. 
In  his  1990  encyclical,  Redemptor 
Hominis,  the  Pope  argues  that  the 
many  religions  are  "many  reflec- 
tions of  the  one  truth."  This  theo- 
logical position  is  very  close  to  the 
ideals  of  Hinduism. 

Hindus  believe  that  all  beings 
are  manifestations  of  God  and  that 
all  religions  are  equal.  Nurtured  on 
the  philosophy  of  accommoda- 
tion— 'live  and  let  live' — Hindus 
are  naturally  inclined  toward  dia- 
logue. Unlike  other  religions,  Hin- 
duism does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
make  a formal  declaration  of  dia- 
logue. This  is  because  interfaith 
dialogue  is  inherent  in  Hinduism's 
culture  and  ideals. 

The  march  of  history  on  Indian 
soil  is  testimony  to  the  Hindu  atti- 
tude of  openness  and  dialogue. 
India  has,  for  example,  provided 
shelter  to  a number  of  religious 
groups  fleeing  persecution  (e.g. 
Jews,  Buddhists,  and  Zoroastrians). 
Also,  a study  of  Indian  history 
indicates  that  the  Indian  people 
welcomed  their  conquering  masters 
as  friends  (e.g.  the  Muslims,  British, 


French,  and  Portuguese). 

These  examples  substantiate  the 
view  that  Hinduism  is  a very  toler- 
ant religion  and  one  that  respects 
the  religious  beliefs,  practices,  and 
values  of  all  faiths.  And  this  sense 
of  respect  extends  also  to  the 
teachers  and  founders  of  non- 
Hindu  religions  who  are  acknowl- 
edged as  saints  and  divine  incar- 
nations. In  many  Hindu  congrega- 
tions, the  praises  of  Christ,  Allah, 
Kabir,  and  Guru  Nanak,  are  sung 
and  cherished.  The  One  Reality  of 
God  has  many  different  manifesta- 
tions. 

This  understanding  of  God 
cultivates  in  the  Hindu  mind  a 
liberal  attitude  toward  the 
Supreme.  The  Western  concept  of 
God  is  viewed  as  dogmatically 
monotheistic.  For  Hindus  there  is 
one  God — Brahman — who  is 
absolute  and  universal,  and  who  is 
beyond  description  and  definition. 
In  the  Hindu  perspective,  howev- 
er, God  may  mean  different  things 
to  different  people  and  each  of 
these  concepts  of  God  is  to  be 
respected  in  its  own  right.  Hindus, 
consequently,  have  an  affinity 
with  the  Trinity  of  Christianity 
and  the  monotheism  (belief  in  one 
God)  of  Islam  and  Judaism.  The 
Hindu  is  at  home  with  Buddhism 
and  Jainism— religions  that  do  not 
consider  God,  or  understand  God 
as  they  do.  Even  the  worship  of 
nature  and  spirits  by  Indigenous 
people  is  regarded  with  reverence 
by  Hindus. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  is  a fine 
example  of  this  Hindu  spirit  of 


tolerance.  Gandhi's  mother  was  a 
devout  Hindu  and  had  a profound 
influence  on  her  son.  He  moulded 
his  life  around  these  strict  disci- 
plines. It  was  his  adherence  to 
Hinduism  that  made  Gandhi  the 
fearless  champion  of  India's  free- 
dom movement  and  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  caste  system.  It  was  his 
Hinduism  that  caused  him  to 
respect  the  Jew,  the  Christian,  the 
Muslim,  the  Sikh,  and  the  Parsi,  as 
equals.  He  exemplified  the  best  in 
Hinduism  and  felt  at  home  in  all 
religions. 

It's  my  hope  that  Hinduism's 
universal  and  all-embracing  vision 
will  become  more  broadly  recog- 
nized as  the  world's  religions  get 
more  involved  in  the  important 
work  of  interfaith  dialogue.  As 
religions  become  more  open  and 
globally-minded,  and  as  they 
move,  hopefully,  toward  a more 
universal  view  of  things,  the  wis- 
dom of  Hinduism  will  be  seen  in 
its  true  light. 

I believe  that  a deeper  examina- 
tion of  Hinduism  and  Catholicism 
may  reveal  some  surprising  things. 
We  might  learn,  for  example,  that 
these  two  religions  share  a number 
of  practices  and  principles. 

Interfaith  dialogue  is  beginning 
to  bridge  the  gap  among  the  vari- 
ous faiths.  We  are  gradually  dis- 
covering that  religions  do  have 
similarities  upon  which  we  can 
build  global  partnerships.  A world 
fragmented  by  religious  rivalry 
and  bigotry  does  not  have  to  be 
the  final  scenario.^ 


<r 


Through  interreligious 
dialogue  we  are  able  to 
bear  witness  to  those 
truths  which  are  the  neces- 
sary point  of  reference  for  the 
individual  and  for  society: 
the  dignity  of  each  and  every 
human  being,  whatever  his  or 
her  ethnic  origin,  religious 
affiliation,  or  political  commit- 
ment. We  testify  that  we 
respect  and  love  all  men  and 
women  because  they  are 
creatures  of  God,  and  there- 
fore are  of  immense  value. 
Genuine  dialogue  helps  us  to 
understand  one  another  as 
religious  men  and  women, 
and  enables  us  to  respect  our 
differences,  without  for  that 
reason  abstaining  from 
affirming  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally what  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  way  to  salvation.  By 
the  same  token,  we  should 
uphold  religious  freedom  for 
all.  Religious  freedom  is  the 
cornerstone  of  all  freedoms; 
to  prevent  others  from  freely 
professing  their  religion  is 
tantamount  to  jeopardizing 
our  own.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Peace,  November  3,  1994. 
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Laurence  Simon 


By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


t was  a year  ago  almost 

that  I first  encountered  you  there  at 
the  soup  kitchen  run  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana.  Why  I have 
been  reminded  of  you  today,  you  and  your  friend, 
I am  not  so  sure.  Perhaps  it  was  my  reading  of  the 
gospel  about  the  cure  of  the  blind  man,  or,  per- 
haps because  I needed  to  be  reminded  of  grati- 
tude, and  trust,  and  friendship. 

You,  Charlie,  with  your  warm  smile  and  special 
way  of  tilting  your  head  that  served  to  remind  me 
of  the  singer,  Ray  Charles,  when  first  I saw  you. 

Maybe  because  you,  too,  are  blind,  and  that 
you,  too,  are  black  was  the  reason,  Charlie.  But 
there  the  similarity  ends.  I found  out  that  you 
were  not  always  blind,  that  this  came  on  later  in 
your  life  after  you  had  worked  some  time  in  the 
local  municipality  office.  And  that  you  enjoyed 
the  odd,  or  not  so  odd,  nip  of  the  'spirits'. 

I know  so  little  of  your  life,  only  what  touched 
me  during  those  few  mornings  at  the  soup 
kitchen  where  I,  with  some  other  volunteers,  was 
offering  you  food,  together  with  several  other 
older  people,  street  people,  and  children  who 
were  hungry. 


i\ 
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Mother  Theresa's  Sisters  of 
Charity  serve  in  the  local  dioce- 
san parish  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana,  a parish  served  by 
Scarboro  missionaries  for  many 
years.  Living  a life  of  simplicity 
and  service,  the  Sisters  operate  a 
soup  kitchen,  a hospice  for  elder- 
ly men,  and  a daycare  for  moth- 
ers in  difficult  circumstances. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Russ 
Sampson  is  current  pastor  of  the 
parish.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Srs.  Doris  MacDonell  and  Cecile 
Turner  also  serve  the  parish  in 
the  area  of  health  care. 


There  was  something  in  your  smile,  your 
tilting  head  acutely  listening  and  discerning  the 
sounds  surrounding  you,  that  grabbed  my  notice 
and  reflection.  And  mostly,  the  friendship  you 
enjoyed  of  another  aged  man,  who  saw  to  it  that 
you  received  your  share  of  the  'daily  bread'  and 
a little  more  for  your  plastic  container,  if  there 
happened  to  be  'leftovers'. 

S itting  at  the  picnic-type  wooden  table  and 
benches  with  the  others  visiting  for  the  meal 
time,  you  gratefully  acknowledged  me  when  I 
placed  the  plastic  spoon  and  plate  with  some  rice 
and  pumpkin  in  front  of  you. 

Blind? 

With  such  a show  of  sincere  gratitude  for 

such  a simple  feast? 

I think  not. 

T hrough  the  meal,  you  chatted  with  those  near 
you,  and  the  attention  of  most  of  the  men  around 
your  table  seemed  directed  towards  you. 

Blind? 

With  such  an  ability  to  engage  with  others? 

I think  not. 


A fter  having  a little  of  what  was  left  over 
placed  in  your  container,  your  buddy  guided 
you  from  the  table,  through  the  gate,  and  out 
into  the  main  street. 

There  you  went,  Charlie,  with  your  hand  on 
your  friend's  shoulder,  smiling  still,  and  trusting 
him  to  lead  you  on  the  right  path. 

Blind? 

With  such  an  openness  to  trust  another? 

I think  not. 

My  words  don't  give  adequate  description  to 
the  depth  of  stirrings  that  I felt  then  and  still 
experience  now  as  I remember  you,  Charlie. 

An  elderly,  poor,  black,  blind  man; 
a man  who,  through  a natural,  spontaneous 
attitude  of  gratitude  and  trust,  taught  me 
— a middle-class,  younger,  white,  non-blind 
woman — how  still  so  far  she  really  is  from 
'seeing'  and  'living'  the  Reign  of  God.co 

Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 
has  served  in  the  Philippines  and  is  currently  a coor- 
dinator of  the  Society's  Lay  Mission  Office. 
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We  an  Accounting  of  Thy 


nee  again  it  is  time  to  pay 
heed  to  this  biblical  mandate 
by  giving  you  an  accounting 
of  our  stewardship  for  1995. 

In  summary,  our  total  receipts 
were  $2,601,193.63,  and  our  total 
expenditures  were  $2,896,304.37. 
Thus  we  were  approximately 
$300,000  in  the  red.  This  amount  we 
took  from  a contingency  fund  with 
which  we  began  the  year. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  our  com- 
munity has  depended  very  much  on 
income  we  receive  from  those  who 
remember  us  in  their  Last  Will  and 
Testament.  This  varies  from  year  to 
year  from  a high  in  1992  of 
$1.8  million  to  a low  this  past  year 
of  approximately  $550,000. 

Donations  were  slightly  higher  in 
1995  than  they  were  in  the  past  few 
years,  totalling  approximately 
$1  million  which  you  sent  us  using 
the  envelopes  in  the  magazine  and 
the  small  calendar  envelopes.  We 
receive  other  income  from  Burse 
and  Annuity  funds,  from  dioceses 
across  the  country — either  through 
a grant  or  from  income  we  receive 
by  going  out  to  parishes.  These  and 
other  sources  of  income  such  as 
chaplaincy  work,  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, Mission  Centre,  and 
special  projects,  amounted  to 
approximately  $1  million  for  1995. 

Expenditures 

In  any  consideration  of  expendi- 
tures, we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that 
Scarboro  Missions  is  involved  in 
missionary  activity,  and  as  well  is  a 
community;  that  is,  we  are  both 
missionary  and  community.  Thus 
the  financial  help  you  give  us  is 
used  for  our  work  as  missionaries 
and  for  our  communities,  both  over- 


seas and  here  in  Canada. 

In  1995  the  direct  cost  of  our 
overseas  missions,  including  the 
cost  of  preparing  missionaries  for 
overseas  service,  was  $1,050,000. 

Our  overseas  missioners  are  spread 
out  in  12  different  countries,  with 
the  largest  group  in  Japan  where  we 
number  twelve.  Fewer  missioners 
serve  in  China,  Hong  Kong,  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  the  Bahamas,  Guyana,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Malawi  in 
Central  Africa.  Panama,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Zambia  each  has  one 
Scarboro  missionary. 

Throughout  our  history,  a vital 
task  has  been  to  attract  and  train 
missionaries  for  this  important 
work  of  overseas  mission.  In  recent 
years,  it  is  the  laity  within  the 
Church  who  have  responded  to  our 
call  and  are  a sign  of  hope  for  us. 

We  see  them  as  the  bearers  of  our 
missionary  endeavour. 

A high  percentage  of  all  our 
expenditures  here  in  Canada  relate 
directly  to  our  missionary  work 
overseas.  For  example,  we  publish  a 
magazine  and  produce  videos  in 
which  we  share  our  overseas  experi- 
ence with  you.  Our  Justice  and 
Peace  Office  is  another  way  we 
share  with  Canadians  the  concerns 
of  people  overseas.  As  well,  we 
reach  out  by  using  our  Mission 
Centre  as  an  ecumenical  meeting 
place  and  a place  where  parishes 
and  community  groups  of  all  kinds 
meet  to  further  their  concerns.  This 
work  of  education  is  truly  mission- 
ary work  and  last  year  it  cost  us 
approximately  $500,000. 

Our  central  headquarters  here  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  has  many 
uses.  It  houses  our  offices  of  admin- 
istration from  which  we  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Society.  It  is  home  to 


our  retired  and  sick  members  and  to 
members  of  the  Society  who  are 
working  in  administration,  as  well 
as  those  returning  from  overseas 
mission  for  rest  or  medical  atten- 
tion. As  a missionary  community 
we  have  made  it  a priority  to  care 
for  our  sick  and  elderly.  One  of  our 
priests  is  appointed  to  this  task  and 
funds  are  made  available  to  care  for 
those  who  return  to  Canada  to 
spend  their  final  years  at  our  home 
here. 

The  cost  of  operating  our  central 
headquarters,  food  and  medical 
expenses,  allowances  for  our  mem- 
bers, and  salaries  for  our  employees, 
are  part  of  the  expenses  of  being  a 
community  and  a missionary  com- 
munity at  the  same  time.  Expenses 
covering  this  broad  area  amounted 
to  just  over  $1,000,000  for  1995. 

Society  Policy 

Since  our  beginning  we,  as  a 
Society,  have  tried  to  follow  the 
proverb,  "Give  a person  a fish  and 
you  feed  them  for  a day;  teach  a 
person  to  fish  and  you  feed  them  for 
a lifetime."  One  example  of  this  is 
the  cooperative  centre  we  run  in 
Panama.  It  is  an  example  of  our 
efforts  to  address  the  root  causes  of 
poverty  found  in  all  of  the  countries 
we  serve,  and  indeed  here  in  our 
own  Canada.  When  and  where  it 
was  necessary,  we  used  your  gifts  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  and  shelter  the  homeless. 

But  we  have  always  been  more 
involved  with  efforts  to  eradicate 
the  reasons  for  the  hunger,  the 
nakedness,  and  the  homelessness. 

As  you  can  tell  by  the  number  of 
appeals  you  receive  from  various 
organizations,  there  is  a great  deal 
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A Special  Thank  You 

In  July  of  1995  we  began  a 
special  fund  for  our  sick  and 
elderly  members.  The  response 
thus  far  has  been  most  hearten- 
ing. To  date,  we  have  received 
$658,000.00  from  7,250  benefac- 
tors. 

In  our  letter  appealing  to  you 
for  this  "Retirement  Fund",  we 
made  it  clear  that  this  was  a one- 
time appeal.  We  will  be  accept- 
ing donations  until  mid-July — 
one  year  to  the  date  of  our  let- 
ter— so  there  is  still  time  to  help 
if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

Once  again,  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  generosity. 

Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 

L Superior  General  J 

E=^?rsJ 


of  our  community. 

Truthfully,  we  are  an  organiza- 
tion with  a difference  as  we  are 
involved  in  the  cause  of  the 
gospel — bringing  about  the  Reign  of 
God.  We  realize  that  it  is  primarily 
because  of  this  that  you  and  others 
before  you  have  supported  us  over 
these  past  78  years.  We  realize  that 
it  is  your  Christian  and  Catholic 
faith  that  motivates  your  giving  to 
the  work  of  mission  and  we  consid- 
er ourselves  partners  with  you  in 
this  task  of  evangelization.  As  an 
Easter  people  our  hope  is  to  contin- 
ue our  journey  as  missionaries  and 
we  ask  you  to  accompany  us  as  our 
partners  on  this  missionary  journey. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 

Rev.  Thomas  O'Toole,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer  General 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid  at  the  Society's  central  house 
in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


of  competition  for  the  money  you 
give  to  charity — for  the  'charitable 
dollar'  as  fundraisers  call  it. 

From  1990  onward,  our  needs 
were  such  that  we  became  some- 
what more  aggressive  in  promoting 
ourselves  and  in  asking  for  your 
help.  However,  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  prudent;  that  we  have  not 
badgered  you  into  giving.  Our  mag- 
azine envelope  and  our  small  calen- 
dar envelope  are  the  main  ways  we 
ask  you  to  contribute.  In  addition,  a 
direct  mail  appeal  is  sent  twice  a 
year  to  those  who  are  not 
subscribers  to  our  magazine,  or  who 
do  not  use  the  magazine  envelope. 
We  try  to  honour  you  by  keeping 
our  appeals  to  a minimum,  thus 
using  more  of  the  money  you  send 
us  in  direct  missionary  work.  In 
other  words,  we  keep  our  needs 
before  you  but  try  to  do  so  respect- 
fully. 

Another  policy  we  have  is  never 
to  lend  or  sell  your  names  and 
addresses — our  subscription  lists — 


to  any  other  organization,  even 
Catholic  organizations  we  work 
with  and  help  in  other  ways.  This  is 
one  more  way  to  show  our  appreci- 
ation and  respect  for  you. 

During  the  past  three  years, 
under  the  guidance  of  our  General 
Council,  we  have  made  continuous 
efforts  to  reduce  our  spending. 
Although  we  closed  the  year  with  a 
deficit  in  1995,  our  actual  expendi- 
tures were  $275,000  lower  than  in 
1994.  For  1996  we  have  been  cau- 
tioned to  keep  costs  to  a minimum 
and  be  ready  for  further  cuts  if 
incoming  funds  are  down. 

One  of  the  areas  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  cut  back  on  is  that  of 
promotion.  We  need  to  promote 
ourselves  and  invite  many  others  to 
become  our  partners  in  mission.  So 
in  this  area  spending  is  a kind  of 
necessary  evil.  Fourteen  cents  of 
every  dollar  you  send  us  is  spent  on 
promotion,  so  your  donations  are 
for  the  most  part  being  used  for  our 
missionary  work  and  for  the  upkeep 
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IN  MEMORY 


£ft/ugh  r/tl/c  G e ttiga n 
1909  - 1996 


Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan 
died  peacefully  on 
February  24, 1996,  at 
St.  Patrick's  Nursing  Home  in 
his  native  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland. Fr.  Hugh  was  86 
and  was  ordained  63  years 
ago  at  the  Cathedral  in  St. 

John's  by  then  archbishop  E.P. 

Roche. 

The  first  20  years  of  his 
long  career  as  a missionary 
and  priest  was  spent  in  ser- 
vice to  the  Chinese  people 
both  in  Lishui,  China,  and  in 
the  Society's  Chinese  mission 
in  Toronto  and  in  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 

Entering  China  in  1934,  he  was 
stationed  at  parishes  in  Lishui  and 
Dolu.  He  was  one  of  the  Scarboro 
priests  who,  along  with  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  fled 
the  advancing  Japanese  army  of 
occupation.  After  World  War  II  he 
returned  to  be  pastor  of  Lungchuan 
and  Yunho,  and  as  well  spent  some 
time  in  Shanghai  before  returning  to 
Canada  for  assignment  to  Scarboro's 
Chinese  parish  in  Victoria. 

He  began  the  second  phase  of  his 
career  in  1953,  serving  as  chaplain 
in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy.  Then 
in  1964  Fr.  Hugh  accepted  an  over- 
seas appointment  to  the  Society's  St. 
Vincent  mission,  beginning  the  third 
phase  of  his  life  as  a priest.  For  13 
years  he  lived  on  the  island  of 
Bequia  where  he  served  the  small 
Catholic  community  and  became 
famous  for  his  outreach  to  everyone 
on  the  island.  Scarboro  members 
and  the  many  tourists  who  visited 
with  Fr.  Hugh  fondly  remember  his 


open  spirit  of  hospitality. 

The  fourth  and  final  phase  of  his 
career  began  with  his  return  home 
to  Newfoundland  in  1980  where  he 
settled  into  parish  work  until  ill 
health  forced  him  to  retire  from 
active  ministry. 

Fr.  Hugh  is  remembered  as  part 
of  the  groups  of  missionaries  who 
made  the  famous  long  march  in 
1942  from  their  parishes  and  con- 
vents in  the  diocese  of  Lishui.  They 
travelled  1500  miles  to  Western 
China,  to  the  city  of  Kunming  and 
then  on  to  India  with  the  help  of  the 
American  Air  Force.  The  trek  was 
fraught  with  the  dangers  of  a rapid- 
ly advancing  enemy  army  and 
bands  of  thieves,  as  well  as  scarcity 
of  food  and  medicine  to  treat  the 
ever-present  malaria  and  dysentery. 
Many  who  made  the  trek,  including 
Fr.  Hugh,  suffered  the  ill  effects  of 
this  ordeal  all  of  their  lives. 

Despite  this,  we  here  at  Scarboro 
and  all  of  his  friends  remember  Fr. 
Hugh  for  his  joviality  and  wit.  He 


was  a man  with  vast  personal 
experience  and  a willingness 
to  share  his  stories  into  the 
wee  hours  of  the  night,  and 
for  those  with  stamina,  into 
the  dawn's  early  light. 

Hugh’s  culinary  talents 
were  a delight  not  only  to 
himself,  but  as  well  to  those 
who  visited  him  in  his  little 
parish  house  overlooking 
Bequia  harbour;  a harbour 
known  for  its  beauty  and  as  a 
haven  from  a storm  for  many 
and  magnificent  yachts  of  the 
rich  and  famous. 

In  his  final  years  Hugh 
battled  with  cancer.  Having  had  his 
larynx  removed  did  not  slow  his 
enthusiasm  in  sharing  his  ideas;  he 
simply  reverted  to  pad  and  pencil. 
To  the  end,  his  gift  of  faith  and  his 
enthusiasm  did  not  fail  him. 

On  February  24,  at  the  memorial 
Mass  held  here  in  our  chapel,  Fr.  Pat 
McDonough,  who  had  served  in  St. 
Vincent,  shared  some  memories  of 
Fr.  Hugh.  Pat  spoke  of  the  respect 
the  people  of  Bequia  held  for  Fr. 
Hugh — a respect  shared  by  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  islanders  and 
tourists — for  the  way  in  which  Fr. 
Hugh  encouraged  their  belief  in 
God. 

We  ask  you  to  remember  the 
people  of  Bequia  and  St.  Vincent, 
and  the  people  of  China,  as  you 
remember  Fr.  Hugh  who  gave  much 
of  his  life  in  their  service.  Fr.  McGet- 
tigan was  buried  in  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland. May  he  rest  in  peace.°° 
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A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


Two  new  productions  on  one  cassette! 


COME  AND  SEE 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
missionary? 

What  do  missionaries  actually  do? 

Why  be  a missionary? 

In  this  video,  Scarboro  priests  and  laity 
share  their  reflections  on  being  in 
mission  and  working  among  other 
cultures  and  peoples  in  other  lands. 

(12  minutes) 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE  FOR  THE 
NGOBE  PEOPLE 

The  stories  of  a Ngobe  indigeous 
community  in  Panama,  the  success  of 
their  health  program  and  their  ongoing 
struggle  to  retain  their  lands. 
Scarboro  Missions  has  been  present  in 
Panama  since  1964,  primarily  through  the 
work  of  the  Interamerican  Cooperative 
Institute  which  trains  leaders  from 
grassroots  organizations  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

(12  minutes) 


ORDER  FORM  Please  send  me  the  following  productions  by  Scarboro  Missions: 
[Great  for  parish  groups  and  home  viewing.  An  excellent  resource  for  schools .] 


Two-part  video  (see  ad  above) 

copy(ies)  @ $15  each 

Three-part  video 

copv(ies)  @ $15  each 

[Ocoa/ Shared  Land,  Shared  Water/Gerry  Heffernan] 

A Shared  Dream 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Hope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Padro  Pablo:  Fighter  For  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  each 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

copv(ies)  @ $16  each 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED 

= $ 

Name 

Address 

Apt.  # 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order, 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 
M1M  1M4.  Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  261-0820 


Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 


Cross  Cultures! 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding  of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


Be  a Missionary 
Overseas 


^scaiboi 
If  missio] 

A Canadian  Catholic  mission- 
ary community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


YeS,  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 

Province 

Code 

Education 

Age 

Mail  to: 

Mission  Preparation, 

Or  call: 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
416-261-7135,  ext.  150  (priests),  165  (laity) 

| Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

| E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 

I 

Complete  and  mail  this  today! 

...Or  give  us  a call. 

■ 


carboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian 
Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith  with  people 
of  other  lands  and  cultures. 
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involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser, 
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missionary  priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave 
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America. 
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Summer  Appeal 
Envelope 


During  the  summer  months  the 
work  of  Scarboro  Missions 
continues  and  at  the  same  time 
our  income  drops  dramatically. 
Please  remember  us  during 
these  hot  and  hazy  days 
— the  'dry'  season. 

As  always  we  promise  our 
prayers  and  a remembrance 
in  our  community 
celebration  of  Mass. 
Thank  you  and  have  a safe 
and  happy  summer! 


The  Editor's  Desk  3 

By  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 

Poster  12 

Children  of  the  Favela 

In  Memory  22 

Esther  Ares,  Associate  Member 
of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 


COVER:  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  OLM, 
prays  with  one  of  her  regular  visitors, 
Airton,  6,  at  her  window  altar.  Brazil. 
-JO 

Credit:  Julie  Oliver,  Saint  John  Times 
Globe. 


Congratulations  and  Thank  You! 

The  stories  on  Sisters  Mona  Kelly  and  Pauline  Doherty 
which  appear  in  this  issue  were  part  of  a much  larger  package 
of  stories  that  Don  Cayo,  editorial  page  editor  for  The 
Telegraph  Journal,  and  Julie  Oliver,  staff  photographer  for 
the  Saint  John  Times  Globe,  wrote  and  photographed  last 
summer.  They  undertook  six  weeks  of  travel  in  Haiti,  Peru 
and  Brazil — a quest  for  New  Brunswick-born  heroes  doing 
good  work  in  the  poorest  corners  of  these  beleaguered  coun- 
tries. 

The  whole  package  and  some  of  its  individual  components 
have  won  several  honours  for  Don  and  Julie,  both  individually 
and  as  a team.  Listed  below  are  some  of  those  awards,  per- 
taining to  their  work  on  the  stories  about  Sisters  Mona  and 
Pauline  in  Brazil: 

• By  members  of  the  Eastern  Canadian  News 
Photographers  Association,  Julie  won  first  place  in  the  multi- 
ple-picture category. 

• Don  and  Julie  jointly  won  a National  Newspaper  Award 


in  the  Special  Projects  category  for  the  whole  body  of  their 
summer's  work.  It  was  a first-ever  win  for  their  newspapers. 
Don  also  received  certificates  of  merit  for  Feature  Writing  for 
three  of  the  major  features. 

• Julie  won  the  Atlantic  Journalism  feature  photography 
top  award  for  her  shot  of  Pauline  praying  with  a neighbour's 
boy  (our  cover  photo). 

• Don  and  Julie  jointly  won  an  award  for  international 
reporting  from  the  Canadian  Nurses  Association,  and  the  top 
newspaper  writing  award  from  the  New  Brunswick 
Association  of  Nurses. 

• Their  closely  allied  newspapers  jointly  won  the  inaugural 
award  for  overall  newsroom  excellence  from  the  Canadian 
Journalism  Foundation. 

Scarboro  Missions  and  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  are  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  reprint  these  stories,  along  with  the 
story  of  New  Brunswick  native  Sister  Elaine  Maclnnes,  OLM, 
written  by  Jacques  Poitras  also  of  The  Telegraph  Journal 
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THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


ommon  Sense 


If  there  is  no  common  sense  to  dying  for  love  of  others, 
certainly  common  sense  cannot  explain  the  wonderful  moment  of  Easter. 


The  Common  Sense  Rev- 
olution is  not  really  new 
for  us.  The  idea  that 
giving  tax  breaks  to  the  rich 
so  that  they  in  turn  will  pro- 
vide job  opportunities  for  the 
poor,  is  based  on  the  same 
'Common  Sense'  which  said 
that  educating  the  rich  would 
bring  about  a just  society. 

Standing  on  the  steps  of 
Queen's  Park  on  Good  Friday 
this  year,  one  of  the  speakers 
reminded  the  gathered  soli- 
darity groups  that  common 
sense  was  never  a value  for 
people  who  claim  Jesus  as 
their  leader. 

Landless  farmers  in  Brazil 
know  that  the  trickle  down 
theory  does  not  work.  They 
learned  through  hard  experi- 
ence that  agrarian  reform — 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
land — will  not  come  down  from 
the  landowners. 

How  then  do  gospel  values 
such  as  equality,  sharing,  dignity, 
and  life  in  abundance,  become 
acting  principles  in  our  society? 

I have  found  answers  to  that 
question  in  the  lived  reality  of 
people  whose  stories  are  narrated 
in  the  monthly  issues  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  I find  them 
again  in  this  issue  which  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missions  has  so  generous- 
ly offered  to  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
aries. 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  General  Superior  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  with  a young 
friend  in  the  Philippines. 


I think  we  promote  gospel 
values  by  entering  into  the  lives  of 
the  poor  and  those  on  the  margins 
of  society,  sharing  life  with  them, 
carefully  and  lovingly  attending 
to  those  whose  needs  are  greatest, 
and  walking  with  them  to 
denounce  the  unjust  structures 
that  exclude  them  from  their  right 
to  live  with  dignity  as  daughters 
and  sons  of  God. 


That  was  God's  response 
to  the  cry  of  the  poor.  God 
became  incarnate  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus.  This  Jesus  chose 
to  live  among  an  oppressed 
people  to  experience  the  joy 
and  pain  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. In  so  choosing,  our 
humanity  was  raised  to  the 
level  of  divinity. 

Jesus  also  reminded  us 
before  he  died  that  he  consid- 
ers our  attitude  and  actions 
towards  the  poor  as  indica- 
tors of  the  way  we  feel  about 
him.  Thus  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Risen  Christ — alive  in 
each  of  us  and  longing  for 
abundant  life  for  all — that 
urges  us  to  live  and  act  in 
solidarity  with  our  suffering 
sisters  and  brothers. 

Where  is  the  common 
sense  to  any  of  this?  If  there 
is  no  common  sense  to  dying  for 
love  of  others,  certainly  common 
sense  cannot  explain  the  wonder- 
ful moment  of  Easter. 

We  are  grateful  to  Don  Cayo 
and  Julie  Oliver  (see  facing  page) 
whose  combined  work  brings  us 
the  two  major  articles  in  this 
issue.  On  one  short  visit  to  Brazil, 
Don  and  Julie  were  able  to  grasp, 
to  an  uncanny  degree,  through 
the  lens  of  their  keenly  sensitive 
minds,  the  charism  of  our  congre- 
gation and  set  down  its  expres- 
sion in  word  and  picture. °° 
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*£//<£  ona,  f///ona  1 

Children  flock  to  Sister  Mona  Kelly,  the  hard-driving  missionary  from  Saint  John, 

New  Brunswick,  who  builds  towns  and  invests  in  businesses  that  banks  would  scorn. 


There  are  no  jobs 

and  too  few  schools.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  hovels; 
many  lack  water  and  sew- 
erage. The  streets  are  rough  cobble 
or,  depending  on  the  season,  dust 
or  mud.  Alcohol  abuse  is  rampant; 
fathers  abandon  their  families  in 
droves.  Some  kids  drift  into  prosti- 
tution in  the  trendy,  expensive 
uptown  or  in  upscale  tourist  areas 
bordering  sun-bathed  beaches  that 
poor  people  rarely  see. 

Mona  Kelly  didn't  like  what  she 
saw  in  Pici,  a new  favela  (shanty- 
town) of  Fortaleza  in  northeastern 
Brazil.  It  was  1991  and  Mona — a 
61 -year-old  Sister  with  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries — had  recently  left 
Africa  after  a decade  and  a half  of 
nursing  there.  She  had  come  back 
to  Fortaleza,  where  she  had 
worked  as  a hospital  nurse  in  the 
1960s,  but  this  time  she  was  look- 
ing for  a needy  community  she 
could  help  in  some  other  way. 

Pici  offered  boundless  scope.  To 
determine  priorities,  she  sat  down 
with  a group  of  Pici  residents  one 
day  and  asked  them  to  tell  her 
their  troubles. 

She  couldn't  believe  her  ears. 
Nobody  could  think  of  anything 
wrong.  They  were,  after  all,  home- 
owners — something  they'd  never 
imagined  possible  in  hyper-inflat- 
ed Brazil  where  rampaging  rent 
increases  chronically  outstripped 
people's  ability  to  pay.  And  they 
believed  themselves  better  off  in 
the  poorest  slum  of  this  city  of  two 
million  than  back  on  subsistence 
farms  in  the  drought-stricken  inte- 
rior. People  who  hadn't  fled  were 
dying  of  starvation. 
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Story  by  Don  Cayo 
Photographs  and  captions 
by  Julie  Oliver 


That  meeting  with  residents 
five  years  ago  was  the  first  step  for 
Mona  to  plan  the  work  she  does 
today.  But  it  was  actually  the  sec- 
ond major  thing  she  did  in  the 
process  of  inventing  a role  as  a 
helping  hand  in  the  community. 

First  she  invented  the  commu- 
nity itself. 

F ortaleza,  like  scores  of  Latin 
American  cities,  has  quadrupled 
its  population  in  25  years.  Some 
newcomers — there  were  a million 
from  1980  to  1990  alone — live  in 
luxury  highrises  that  line  the 
beach,  and  they  drive  aerodynam- 
ic cars  along  the  city  centre's 
broad,  pleasant  avenues.  They're 
the  ones  the  Brazilian  government 
likes  to  talk  about  as  it  expounds 
on  the  dawning  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. 

But  most  newcomers  live  in 
places  like  Pici — and  worse. 
They're  the  ones  Mona  likes  to  talk 
about  as  she  expounds  on  how 
this  prosperity  has  passed  millions 
by. 

When  Mona  arrived  in  Fort- 
aleza the  people  she  met  didn't 
have  real  homes.  Some  families 
lived  on  the  street.  Others 
squeezed  into  rented  hovels,  or 
single  rooms  in  hovels,  that  front 
onto  a labyrinth  of  narrow  alleys 
hidden  behind  streets  that,  at  a 
glance,  look  middle  class.  Rents 
were  high,  literally  doubling 
month  after  month  after  month. 
Inflation,  only  recently  tamed, 
drove  prices  in  Brazil  up  250-bil- 
lion-fold  from  1981  to  1994. 

Mona  first  lived  in  Bella  Vista,  a 
poor  but  established  area  of  Fort- 


ABOVE:  Mona  stops  by  in  a 
poorer  section  of  Pici  while 
making  her  rounds.  Despite 
having  nothing  to  sit  on  but  a 
cement  block  outside  their 
tattered  shack,  this  family 
seemed  happy.  When  Mona 
continued  on  her  way 
(RIGHT),  the  man  again 
turned  his  attention  to  his 
young  son.  -JO 


! 
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Mona,  with  five-year  old  Cour  in  his  usual  spot  on  her  lap,  talks  with  his 
mother,  his  brother  Da,  and  other  neighbours  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  the 
pavement  outside  their  homes.  -JO 


aleza  not  far  from  what  is  now 
Pici.  When  she  got  out  among  the 
people  and  began  forays  into  areas 
poorer  still,  it  didn't  take  long  to 
figure  out  what  was  wrong.  She 
didn't  need  her  nursing  degree  or 
her  vast  experience  in  war-torn, 
poverty-wracked  Africa  to  know 
that  hunger  and  filth  were  making 
people  sick — literally  killing  them. 

Election  time  came,  and  she 
went  with  a delegation  of  women 
to  ask  the  mayor  for  proper  drains 
to  replace  an  open  ditch  carrying 
sewage  from  the  hovels  where 
they  lived.  The  mayor  vaguely 
promised  to  look  into  it.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  after  the  elec- 
tion, he  said.  But  Mona  decided 
something  must  be  done,  now. 

She  had  heard  people  talk  about 
the  American  base — a former  air- 
field abandoned  after  the  Second 
World  War.  It  had  been  converted 
into  26  soccer  pitches,  but  it  was 
best  known  as  a place  where 
thugs — some  wearing  the  uni- 
forms of  Brazilian  policemen — 
went  to  settle  scores.  People  were 
murdered  there;  shots  were  some- 
times heard  at  night. 

Mona  is  an  imposing  woman — 
tall,  square-shouldered,  with  big 
strong  hands.  She  moves  slowly. 


but  deliberately.  She  has  the  fire  of 
a people-first  political  passion  in 
her  belly  and  faith  in  her  heart. 

She  was  a nurse  on  the  front  lines 
in  the  horrific  Biafran  war  when 
she  was  37  and  in  a lesser-known 
but  just  as  awful  war  in  Mozam- 
bique when  she  was  59.  At  61,  she 
wasn't  scared  of  much.  Others 
might  shun  the  killing  field  which 
the  base  had  become,  but  she  went 
to  look. 

It  was  perfect — big,  flat,  clear, 
and  close  to  bus  lines.  She  began 
clandestine  conversations  with 
about  20  women  whose  need  was 
great.  The  killings  couldn't  contin- 
ue, she  pointed  out,  if  there  were 
people  living  there.  The  women, 
all  desperate,  began  planning  to 
move  in,  stake  claims  and  build 
homes. 

That  sort  of  thing — an  'occupa- 
tion' to  those  who  support  the 
people's  right  to  land;  and  an 
'invasion'  to  those  who  don't — is 
common  in  Latin  America.  In  the 
northeast  of  Brazil,  it  most  fre- 
quently meets  with  a violent  police 
response,  and  the  people  are  dri- 
ven away.  So  Mona  knew  it  would 
have  to  be  carefully  planned  and 
executed. 

She  was  horrified  to  learn  one 


Sunday  that  the  20  families — none 
prepared  to  launch  a legal  defence 
of  their  claims — had  jumped  the 
gun  and  moved  in  overnight.  She 
hurried  to  the  runway  where  the 
families  sat,  pleased  as  punch,  on 
their  belongings  with  nothing 
done  and  no  materials  with  which 
to  build.  She  urged  them  to  start 
making  a shelter  with  sticks, 
leaves,  cardboard  boxes — any- 
thing, as  long  as  they  could  claim 
these  were  their  homes  and  they 
had  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the 
holiday  weekend,  perhaps  because 
the  election  campaign  was  still  on, 
perhaps  it  was  a miracle  of  God; 
whatever  the  reason,  the  police  did 
not  come. 

But  the  people  did.  The  first 
week,  500  families.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  month  there  were  2,000 
families.  Within  seven  months, 
5,000  families  straggled  in — each 
typically  led  by  a woman,  perhaps 
with  a husband  in  tow  or  perhaps 
not,  but  carrying  her  youngest 
child  on  her  hip,  and  followed  by 
older  kids  lugging  branches  or 
boxes  or  boards.  The  original  plan 
was  for  broad  streets,  but  they 
quickly  became  narrow  as  more 
and  more  people  poured  in.  Every 
inch  of  the  old  base,  runway  and 
all,  was  divided  into  four-by-fif- 
teen-metre lots. 

First  with  sticks,  then  with 
bricks,  they  began  building  homes 
and  lives  for  themselves. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

don't  seek  leadership  positions. 

The  order  builds  no  institutions. 
With  30  members,  their  mission  is 
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to  serve  in  already  established 
schools  or  hospitals,  to  support  the 
work  of  other  religious,  to  find 
niches  no  one  else  wants  to  fill. 

But  Mona  had  little  choice  but 
to  lead  in  the  fray  that  followed 
the  occupation  of  Pici. 

"People  were  counting  on  me," 
she  says.  "They  thought  that 
because  I was  involved  it  couldn't 
fail.  And  me?  I was  so  worried,  so 
frightened,  because  I knew  that  it 
could. 

"Wild  stories  were  going 
around.  People  said  I was  a rich 
American — or  Canadian,  they 
don't  understand  the  difference. 
They  said  my  family  owned  the 
land  in  Pici  and  would  give  it  to 
them.  It  doesn't  matter  how  ridicu- 
lous that  sounds,  people  believed 
it.  And  because  they  believed  it, 
they  risked  everything  to  come.  I 
couldn't  let  them  down." 

With  a group  of  leaders  who 
were  promptly  elected,  she  went 
to  work  to  try  to  ensure  that  the 
people  could  stay. 

So  many  families  swarmed  in  so 
quickly  that  the  government  lost 
its  chance  to  oust  them  by  force. 
But  it  did  try  in  court.  The  basis  of 
its  claim — that  the  Americans  gave 
the  Brazilian  government  the  land 
when  they  left— failed  when  no 
one  in  the  bureaucracy  could  find 
the  deed.  So  the  court  sided  with 
the  poor  people  huddled  under 
temporary  shelters  on  their  tiny 
patches  of  ground,  and  building 
began  in  earnest. 

Th  temporary  shacks  are 
gone  today,  replaced  with  5,000 
I dwellings  made  from  hollow  clay 

’ 


Mona  makes  her  way  through  a typical  favela  (shantytown),  lined  with  women 
washing  clothes  and  kids  playing.  -JO 


bricks.  The  odd  one  has  a presti- 
gious veneer  of  plaster  on  the 
walls,  and  most  have  concrete 
floors  instead  of  dirt.  Kids  by  the 
thousands  play  in  the  dusty 
streets,  at  the  schools  or  in  the 
handful  of  play  areas.  It's  not  luxu- 
ry; it's  still  poverty.  But  it's  decent. 
And  better  than  any  of  them  have 
known  before. 

With  prodding  from  Mona, 
however,  the  proud  new  home- 
owners  came  up  with  a few 
thoughts  on  what  was  lacking. 
Their  16-member  elected  associa- 
tion was  dealing  with  getting  basic 
services — bus  lines,  electricity, 
water,  drains  and  the  like.  Some 
people  still  needed  help  to  get  a 
permanent  roof  over  their  heads. 
There  were  family  problems,  espe- 
cially for  young  people  attracted  to 
the  bright  lights  uptown.  But  most 
of  all  the  people  needed  jobs. 

In  Mozambique,  just  before 


returning  to  Brazil,  Mona  had 
forged  a working  relationship  with 
Doreen  Wicks,  the  wife  of  cartoon- 
ist Ben  Wicks  and  founder  of 
GEMS  of  Hope.  The  charity,  then 
11  years  old,  originally  funded 
education  and  medical  aid,  but 
Mrs.  Wicks  was  looking  for  new 
approaches. 

GEMS  first  helped  out  in  Pici 
with  small  grants  to  help  people 
finish  their  houses.  At  that  time 
the  Brazilian  currency  was  nearly 
worthless  internationally  as  infla- 
tion undermined  its  value  from 
one  day  to  the  next.  So  American 
dollars  went  a long  way,  and 
entire  houses  could  be  erected  for 
US$300  to  $500. 

GEMS  also  bought  food  for 
people  who  couldn't  feed  them- 
selves. But  both  Mona  and  Doreen 
wanted  to  move  away  from  hand- 
outs and  guide  people  toward  self- 
sufficiency. 
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They  came  up  with  support  for 
micro-entrepreneurs,  mostly 
women,  who  create  their  own  jobs 
and  sometimes  jobs  for  a handful 
of  neighbours  with  the  help  of 
loans  that  average  only  a couple  of 
hundred  dollars  each.  As  a result, 
nearly  100  Pici  homes — a number 
continually  growing — are  abuzz 
with  industry  today.  Women  are 
sewing  hammocks  or  clothes, 
they're  running  beauty  parlours, 
they're  selling  goods  to  neigh- 
bours or  even  to  rich  folks  uptown. 

At  least  some  of  them  are.  Not 
all. 

Not  Luci.  The  mother  of  three 
small  children  has  tried  hammock- 
making, baking  sweet  cakes,  and 
other  trades — she  just  can't  get  the 
hang  of  anything  that  makes 
money.  She  says  she  can  do  any- 
thing, but  in  reality  she  can  only 
cook  a bit  and  wash  clothes.  And 
so  can  everybody  else — there's  no 
market  for  those  skills. 

Mona  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
with  her  clutch  of  unskilled  people 
like  Luci,  but  she  continues  to  visit 
them,  hoping  something  will  come 


up.  And  suddenly,  for  Luci,  some- 
thing does. 

Mona  has  popped  in  on  Luci 
unannounced — with  no  telephones 
in  Pici  and  few  people  having  any 
place  to  go,  her  visits  are  rarely 
planned.  So  Luci's  neighbour, 
Antonia,  must  have  been  watching 
because  she  comes  over  straight- 
away. And  hers  is  no  casual,  coin- 
cidental stopping  by. 

Antonia  is  30-something  and 
plump — unusual  for  a favela 
woman.  Plumpness  is  a sign  of 
prosperity;  she's  a successful 
entrepreneur.  She  has  made  a go 
of  selling  clothes,  and  has  already 
borrowed  and  repaid  a couple  of 
loans  from  GEMS. 

Antonia  has  been  thinking 
about  Luci's  plight — and  Luci's 
location.  The  unemployed  woman 
and  her  kids  live  in  a drab  little 
house,  but  it's  on  a busy  corner 
next  to  a school.  Luci  could  have  a 
little  window  just  here,  Antonia 
says,  pointing  to  the  wall  facing 
the  street  in  Luci's  unfurnished 
front  room.  If  she  had  that,  and  a 
small  stock  of  candy  and  the  like, 
perhaps  she  could  sell  things  to 


kids  going  to  and  from  school,  and 
to  other  passers  by. 

Antonia,  with  her  business 
skills,  could  supervise,  and  Luci, 
with  time  on  her  hands,  could  do 
the  selling.  And  Antonia,  it  just 
happens,  has  a husband  who 
could  knock  a hole  in  Luci's  wall 
and  put  in  the  sales  window. 
They've  already  costed  the  job — 17 
reals  (about  $29  Canadian).  Of 
course,  they'll  need  20  or  30  reals 
more  to  stock  the  shelves.  But  her 
husband  could  start  the  renova- 
tions soon  if  Mona  could  just... 

Mona  peels  off  17  reals  from  a 
small  wad  in  her  pocket  and  pass- 
es it  to  Antonia,  not  Luci,  who 
watches  silently  with  hope  in  her 
eyes. 

No  papers  are  signed,  no 
detailed  questions  asked.  Yet 
GEMS  writes  off  astonishingly  few 
loans — less  than  five  percent.  And 
this  one,  Mona  says,  feels  right. 
Maybe,  just  maybe,  Luci's  going  to 
win  for  once  under  Antonia's 
shrewd  and  watchful  eye. 

IVtona  often  fires  up 

her  little  red  motor  scooter  when 
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FACING  PAGE:  The 
micro  enterprisers  from 
Pici  and  surrounding 
areas  gather  with  Mona 
and  other  professional 
women  to  organize  jobs 
for  themselves.  The 
group  has  grown  to 
include  120  women  who 
have  set  up  businesses 
in  everything  from  sell- 
ing charcoal  and  crafts, 
to  sewing  and  hairdress- 
ing. This  is  the  heart  of 
Mona's  work,  helping 
the  people  of  Pici 
become  self-sufficient. 

RIGHT:  Fatima  da 
Penta,  a mother  of  two 
whose  husband  left  her, 
turned  the  front  half  of 
her  small  home  into  a 
beauty  salon  where  she 
cuts  hair  and  gives  mani- 
cures. -JO 


she  leaves  home  to  go  visiting.  The 
engine  sputters  and  she  lurches  off 
with  a puff  of  blue  exhaust.  It's  an 
incongruous  sight — this  very  big 
woman  on  a very  small  bike.  But 
people  are  used  to  it,  and  smile 
just  to  see  her  coming. 

Sister  Pauline  Doherty,  Mona's 
colleague  in  nearby  Bella  Vista, 
smiles  at  Mona's  bike  for  another 
reason. 

"I  think  she  only  rides  it  so  she 
can  get  away  from  the  kids," 
Pauline  says.  "She  can't  walk  any- 
where without  a whole  flock  of 
them  in  tow." 

Indeed  she  can't.  Kids  stick 
with  her  all  day,  if  she  lets  them, 
from  the  very  moment  in  the 
morning  she  unlocks  the  wrought 
iron  gate  that  secures  her  house. 

The  house  is  the  unofficial  med- 
ical clinic,  school  and  children's 
hangout  in  Pici.  A steady  stream  of 
people,  adults  and  children,  come 
seeking  medical  attention  when 
Mona's  home.  She  keeps  simple 
nursing  tools  and  a small  stock  of 
medicine  on  hand,  and  there  is 
never  any  charge. 

She  sees  patients  in  a front 


room  that,  except  for  the  iron  gate, 
is  open  to  the  street.  Often  the 
room  is  already  filled  with  chil- 
dren who've  come  to  colour,  read, 
look  at  her  photographs,  or  just  to 
play  and  chat. 

Most  of  the  children  stay  in  the 
front  room.  A favoured  few,  espe- 
cially five-year-old  Da  and  three- 
year-old  Cour  from  across  the 
street,  often  give  themselves  run  of 
the  whole  house  until  they're 
good-naturedly  shooed  away  by 
Mona  or  her  colleague,  Yolanda 
(Yulie)  Cadavos,  a younger  Sister 
from  the  Philippines  who  is  one  of 
the  newest  members  of  the  order. 

Some  of  the  older  children, 
usually  spurred  on  by  11 -year-old 
Antonio  who  loves  to  organize 
everything,  also  invade  the  inner 
sanctum  at  times,  often  to  sweep 
up  or  help  out  in  some  other  way. 
They  don't  ask  for  anything,  but 
they're  usually  rewarded  with  a 
snack — a portion  from  today's 
dinner,  a piece  of  cake,  a banana, 
or  one  of  Mona's  trademark  lol- 
lipops from  her  backpack  or  the 
seemingly  bottomless  pocket  of 
her  skirt. 


When  she  steps  outside,  the  cry 
goes  up.  "Mona,  Mona."  And  the 
kids  come  flocking.  They  hang 
from  her  arms,  dog  her  footsteps, 
chatter  up  a storm  as  she  plods 
along  the  dusty  streets  smiling  and 
laughing  with  them. 

There  are  two  kinds 

of  religion,  Mona  says  between 
interruptions  as  she  walks  with  a 
clutch  of  kids.  "There's  church. 
And  there's  what  they  live  every 
day. 

"When  we  first  came  here,  we 
used  to  have  novenas  on  the  street 
and  in  the  homes.  But  they  have  a 
church  here  now. 

"The  church  itself  is  not  a big 
thing.  It's  where  they  go  for  spe- 
cial occasions.  But  their  religion  is 
what  they  live  every  day — they 
have  a faith  that  puts  us  to  shame. 

"Most  people  here  say  they're 
Catholics,  but  they  aren't  tied  into 
the  hierarchal  structure  of  the 
church." 

She  cites  a newspaper  report 
that  says  64  percent  of  the  children 
in  northeastern  Brazil,  the  poorest 
part  of  the  nation,  live  in  poverty. 
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RIGHT:  Mona  waits  for  the  bus  that  will  take  her  from  Pici 
to  downtown  Fortaleza  in  search  of  street  kids. 

BELOW:  After  meeting  up  with  Fernando  Martin  Francisco 
who  works  with  Brazil's  homeless  children,  the  two  stop  by 
young  street  vendors  who  are  selling  clothes;  but  these  chil- 
dren have  homes  to  go  to,  Mona  says.  -JO 


"Yet  they  have  great  faith.  They 
are  grateful  to  God  for  the  little 
they  have,  even  though  their  state 
is  terrible!" 

The  light  turns  green 

and  the  snazzy  car  speeds  off.  Left 
standing  on  the  curb  is  a downcast 
boy  who  had  just  washed  the 
windshield,  hoping  vainly  for  a 
tip.  On  the  bus  where  passengers 
sit  at  an  intersection  watching  this 
commonplace  little  drama,  another 
boy  about  the  same  age — perhaps 
10 — has  passed  out  dog-eared, 
hand-written  cards  that  tell  of  his 
family's  hunger  and  illness.  He 
worked  the  bus  from  front  to  back, 
passing  one  card  to  each  of  the  20 
or  30  passengers.  Then  he 
returned,  collecting  the  cards  and 
any  contribution  people  care  to 
make.  These  bus  riders  aren't 
impoverished,  but  they  aren't 
wealthy  either.  Yet  almost  all  find 
a a few  cents  for  him. 

"These  people  know  what  it  is 


to  be  poor,"  Mona  says  with  a 
smile  that  turns  to  a scowl  as  she 
looks  toward  the  snazzy  car  speed- 
ing out  of  sight.  "But  the  rich..." 
She  shakes  her  head  and  doesn't 
say  more. 

The  boy  on  the  bus,  Mona  says, 
is  lucky.  He  has  a family  to  go 
home  to.  The  children  and  young 
adults  she  is  on  her  way  to  see  do 
not. 

e rainy  season  is  supposed 
to  be  over,  but  you'd  never  know 
it  from  the  weather.  A shower  is 
pelting  downtown  Fortaleza,  and 
street  sellers  are  scrambling  to  get 
their  wares  under  cover.  So  are  the 
young  prostitutes  Mona  has  come 
to  see,  and  she  prowls  the  glisten- 
ing sidewalks  without  finding  one. 

"They've  taken  cover,"  she 
says.  "They've  found  some  place 
where  they  can  hang  around 
inside.  I don't  know  where." 

Every  Thursday  evening  Mona 
teams  up  with  a handful  of  con- 


cerned Brazilians  who  try  to  bring 
comfort  and  advice  to  the  hordes 
of  children  living  on  the  street. 

This  week,  she's  looking  in  partic- 
ular for  Simone,  a Pici  teenager  she 
knows  well.  A few  years  ago, 

Mona  helped  get  the  girl  into 
school,  but  now  she  has  left  home 
to  try  her  luck  working  the  streets. 
Prostitution  is  the  only  growth 
industry  open  to  the  poor — Fort- 
aleza is  pushing  tourism,  and  lots 
of  single  men  come  in  on  every 
flight. 

Maybe  one  of  them  found 
Simone  first,  maybe  she's  just 
hiding  from  the  rain.  Whatever  the 
case,  this  day  Mona  doesn't  find 
her  or  many  other  homeless  young 
people  on  the  street. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  does 
find  one  old  friend.  At  21,  one- 
armed  Roberto  is  perhaps  too  old 
to  be  called  a street  kid,  but  he  has 
his  new  13-year-old  girlfriend  in 
tow,  and  a tale  of  woe  to  tell. 
Roberto's  a musician — not  a bad 
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"We  receive  far  more  than  we  give. 
A vocation  is  a gift..." 

LEFT:  Cour  takes  up  his  position  on  Mona's  lap. 
BELOW:  Da  (at  left)  and  Cour,  two  more  reasons  why 
Mona's  house  in  a Brazilian  slum  is  home.  - JO 


*• 


one,  Mona  says.  But  he  needs  a 
licence  to  perform  in  bars,  and  the 
government  won't  give  him  one  if 
he  doesn't  take  a special  course. 
After  years  on  the  street,  Roberto 
doesn't  have  the  self-discipline  to 
sit  through  the  course.  He  has 
tried,  he  says,  but  he  can't  stick  it 
out. 

"Try  again,"  Mona  tells  him.  It's 
not  much,  but  it's  the  only  advice 
she  has  to  give. 

Roberto  hugs  her  with  his  one 
arm;  his  girlfriend  smiles  a shy 
goodbye.  Mona  shakes  her  head 
and  her  broad  shoulders  sag. 

"They  have  so  few  options,"  she 
says.  She  turns  and  lumbers  down 
the  rain-slicked  sidewalk  to  the 
bus  stop  and  then — 16  or  17  hours 
after  her  day  started — home  to 
bed. 


What  keeps  you  going 


is  the  people,"  Mona  says  the  next 
morning,  her  body  rested  and  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles.  "Once  I 


entered  (Our  Lady's  Missionaries), 
I never  had  any  doubts  about  stay- 
ing. Once  I entered,  I never  looked 
back." 

That  was  in  1951 — 44  years  and 
four  countries  ago.  At  that  time, 
members  of  the  order  supported 
themselves  by  taking  jobs  in 
schools  and  hospitals.  Mona  did 
just  that  in  Nigeria,  Brazil  and 
Northern  Canada,  in  addition  to 
service  during  the  Biafran  and 
Mozambiquan  civil  wars. 

But  hospital  jobs  now  are  more 
frequently  filled  by  local  people  in 
the  countries  where  the  Sisters 
serve,  so  they've  come  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  donations. 

The  order  provides  Mona  with 
$100  a month,  most  of  which  is 
eaten  up  by  living  expenses. 

GEMS  pays  her  another  $58,  most 
of  which  goes  to  school  fees  for 
needy  children,  food  for  hungry 
families  and  the  like. 

Yet  it's  a richly  rewarding  life, 
she  says.  "We  receive  far  more 


than  we  give.  A vocation  is  a gift, 
and  we  religious  have  it  good.  We 
can  travel  around  the  world  to  do 
the  work  we  want." 

And  as  the  job  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  order  changed  from 
structure  to  flexibility,  she 
changed  with  it. 

"When  we  started  this,  we  were 
out  to  save  the  world,"  she  says. 
"I've  long  since  learned  that  the 
world  will  be  saved  without  us. 
We'll  be  lucky  to  save  ourselves — 
because  that's  what  we're  doing 
here,  you  know.  Trying  to  save 
ourselves. 

"And  I'll  continue  as  long  as  I 
can."°° 

This  article  with  accompanying 
photos  appeared  in  the  September  16, 
1995,  edition  (Volume  2,  No.  43)  of 

The  New  Brunswick  Reader, 

a weekly  magazine  produced  by 

The  Telegraph  Journal.  Reprinted 
with  permission. 
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Children  of  the 
favelas 
(shantytowns) 
of  Bella  Vista  and 
Pici,  the  Brazilian 
communities 
where  Sisters 
Pauline  Doherty 
and  Mona  Kelly 
live  and  work. 
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Sister  Pauline’s  'Beautiful  View' 


Story  by  Don  Cayo 

Photographs  and  captions  by  Julie  Oliver 


These  are  the  golden  years 
for  Pauline  Doherty.  She  is, 
as  she  says,  a little  old  lady 
with  white  hair.  She's  sin- 
gle and  74  years  old;  she  has  a 
distinguished  nursing  career 
behind  her;  she's  a Canadian  who 
lives  down  South.  So  you  might 
expect  to  find  her  in  a place  with  a 
name  like  Sunset  Acres  or  Shady 
Pines  or  Bella  Vista. 

Well,  Bella  Vista  it  is.  But  not 
the  kind  of  Bella  Vista  (Beautiful 
View)  the  name  evokes.  Not  a 
retirement  village,  nor  a place  that 
attracts  her  contemporaries. 

Pauline's  Bella  Vista  is  a suburb 
of  Fortaleza,  a city  of  two  million 
in  northeastern  Brazil.  It's  peopled 
by  a mix  of  working  class  and 
unemployed  poor.  It's  gritty  by 
South  American  standards,  poor 
by  ours. 


Her  home  is  nothing  special. 
The  narrow  two-storey  house  and 
its  tiny  courtyard  fill  its  four-by- 
15-metre  lot.  Still,  it's  a cut  above 
many  homes  here,  set  apart  by 
plastered  walls,  concrete  floors 
and  several  electric  appliances.  It 
has  running  water  and  flush  toi- 
lets, but  the  shower  has  cold  water 
only  and  laundry  is  done  by  hand. 
The  road  out  front  is  unpaved, 
dusty  and  rough. 

But  Pauline — actually  it's  Sister 
Pauline,  the  oldest  Sister  in  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries — wouldn't 
want  to  live  anywhere  else. 

"As  long  as  I have  my  health," 
she  says,  "I  have  no  intention  of 
going  back  to  Canada  except  for  a 
visit." 

"V ou're  going  to  have  trou- 
ble writing  about  me,"  Pauline 


predicts  as  she  bustles  around, 
preparing  supper  for  four.  "I  don't 
really  do  very  much." 

The  twinkle  in  her  eye  and  the 
fact  that,  as  usual,  she's  busy  are 
hints  that  she  may  not  be  telling 
the  whole  story.  Then  her  impish 
smile  transforms  into  a broad  one. 
"But  my  days  are  so  very  full." 

The  logistics  of  living,  for  one 
thing,  are  time-consuming.  Shar- 
ing this  home  are  Pauline  and 
another  senior  member  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries,  Sister  Mary 
Hughes.  They  do  not  have  a car — 
although,  when  in  Toronto,  Mary 
just  loves  to  get  behind  the  wheel 
of  her  sister-in-law's  latest  model 
Jaguar.  Here  in  Bella  Vista,  she 
keeps  in  shape  by  walking  to  the 
hospice  where  she  visits  people 
with  AIDS,  and  both  Sisters  walk 
to  tiny  stores  nearby  or  hop  a bus 
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to  the  supermarket  for  their  shop- 
ping. 

And  they  don't  shop  just  for 
their  own  needs.  Their  home  is  the 
unofficial  guest  house  for  a steady 
stream  of  church-connected  people 
travelling  in  the  area.  As  well,  they 
constantly  pass  out  food  in  small 
quantities  to  neighbourhood  kids 
and  in  larger  packages  to  starving 
peasants  who  walk  in  from  the 
country  seeking  help.  Others,  often 
old  friends  from  the  country,  come 
just  to  talk. 

"For  somebody  who  doesn't 
have  a definite  apostolate  to  go  out 
to.  I'm  always  busy  with  people 
coming  in,"  she  says.  "My  aposto- 
late here  is  more  just  to  be  a pres- 
ence. 

"And  anyway,"  she  adds  as  the 
impish  smile  returns,  "I  don't  have 
as  much  energy  as  I used  to." 


She  does,  however,  have  energy 
enough  to  celebrate  novenas  in  the 
evenings,  and  also  for  regular 
home  visiting.  And  she  believes 
whatever  inspiration  she  can  offer 
in  these  informal  chats  may  be 
more  important  than  the  food  and 
money  she  doles  out. 

There  is  a widespread  streak  of 
fatalism  in  Brazilians,  she  says — a 
feeling  that  the  life  they  live  is 
their  lot  because  that's  how  God 
wants  it  to  be. 

"The  worst  poverty  is  the 
poverty  of  aspiration.  It's  people 
who  have  been  so  oppressed  that 
they  are  unable  to  realize  that  they 
can  hope  for  something  better." 

P auline  grew  up  poor, 
but  not  as  people  here  understand 
the  word.  She's  the  second 
youngest  of  13,  born  in  1921 — a 


FACING  PAGE:  Sister  Pauline  Doher- 
ty and  her  frequent  houseguests  (from 
left)  Jose,  9,  Laiveton,  6,  Airton,  8,  take 
time  out  for  prayer  at  her  Bella  Vista 
home.  These  three  brothers,  who  come 
over  to  Pauline's  daily  to  watch  TV  or 
just  hang  out,  treasure  prayer  time. 
Usually  the  upper  level  of  the  house  is 
off  limits  to  the  kids  except  for  prayers. 
LEFT:  Pauline  and  her  three  trusty 
companions  make  their  way  through 
the  neighbourhood.  -JO 


boom  time  in  much  of  Canada,  but 
not  in  the  Maritimes,  and  not  in 
Waterford,  the  tiny  settlement  in 
southern  New  Brunswick  where 
the  Doherty's  farmed  500  acres. 

"We  were  poor,  but  not  desti- 
tute. We  had  our  own  land.  We 
had  cattle.  We  even  had  a car. 

"Those  things  are  unimaginable 
here. 

"And  we  always  had  food  on 
the  table. 

"We  were  better  off  than  some 
of  our  neighbours,  and  the  poorest 
of  our  neighbours  would  have 
been  rich  compared  with  people 
here." 

Pauline's  parents,  neither  with 
schooling  beyond  Grade  8,  put  a 
high  priority  on  education  for  their 
children,  especially  the  girls.  There 
was  barely  enough  money  for  high 
school,  but  the  girls  all  graduated 
and  went  on  to  further  studies 
with  the  older  ones  helping  out  the 
younger  ones. 

"There  were  great  sacrifices 
made  to  keep  us  in  school...  but 
the  girls  all  went  off  and  studied 
teaching  or  nursing." 

Pauline  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1939.  That  same  year,  as 
Canada  was  declaring  war  against 
Germany,  she  went  off  to  nursing 
school  in  Montreal  where  two  of 
her  older  sisters  were  living.  She 
graduated  in  1942,  worked  briefly 
in  Montreal,  then  joined  the  army 
where  she  stayed  for  three  years. 

She  worked  in  a Montreal  veter- 
ans' hospital  for  three  more  years 
after  the  war.  And  in  1949  she 
went  to  Toronto  to  take  post-grad- 
uate studies  in  nursing  administra- 
tion. 
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Then — "the  turning  point  in  my 
life" — in  1950  she  went  on  a Holy 
Year  pilgrimage  to  Rome  with  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Newman 
Club. 

The  Dohertys  had  always  been 
devout — even  during  the  lean 
years  they  maintained  a small 
chapel  on  their  farm.  But  the  pil- 
grimage inspired  her  more  deeply. 
In  1952 — at  the  age  of  31,  older 
than  most  of  the  postulants  who 
typically  were  in  their  teens — she 
joined  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

was  a new  order,  and  Pauline  was 
one  of  its  oldest  members  right 
from  the  start.  During  its  first 
decade,  members  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  in  Toronto,  in  a 
forward-looking  initiative,  gener- 
ously accepted  the  request  of 
diocesan  priest  Fr.  Dan  MacDon- 
ald to  help  them  establish  a reli- 
gious way  of  life.  And  in  this  way. 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  was 
founded. 

Daily  life  was  very  structured, 
Pauline  recalls,  "but  I never  found 
it  difficult... 

"I  had  lived  in  barracks.  I was 


from  a large  family.  I had  always 
lived  with  a group  of  people. 

There  wasn't  much  adjustment." 

The  adjustment  was  yet  to 
come. 

"In  1957  I was  assigned  to  Nige- 
ria, and  went  there  not  knowing 
when  we'd  ever  come  home. 

When  I said  'Goodbye,'  I said 
'Goodbye.'" 

Her  Nigeria  posting  was  in  the 
government-run  hospital  at  Lokoja 
where  there  were  a lot  of  mission- 
aries who  shared  a strong  spirit  of 
camaraderie.  It  ended  four  years 
later  when  she  accompanied  a 
seriously  ill  colleague.  Sister 
Penny  Macintosh,  back  to  Canada. 
Sister  Penny  died,  and  Pauline 
stayed  for  four  years  working  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Toronto. 

In  1965  she  was  assigned  to 
Fortaleza,  and  for  12  years  worked 
in  a maternity  teaching  hospital 
there. 

"Then  it  was  time  for  us  to 
move  on.  We  had  one  Sister 
already  working  in  Palmacia,  in 
the  northeastern  interior — the 
poorest  part  of  Brazil— and  it 
seemed  to  be  a call  for  me  to  go 
there."  It  was  a difficult  assign- 


LEFT AND  FACING  PAGE: 
Mothers  and  young  women  stop 
Pauline  on  her  way  through  Bella 
Vista.  -JO 


ment,  and  for  much  of  her  10  years 
there  she  lived  alone. 

"I  wanted  to  go  and  I didn't 
want  to  go,"  she  recalls.  "I  had 
never  lived  alone  before. 

"But  I made  some  good 
friends — they're  still  my  good 
friends.  And  I learned  to  speak 
Portuguese  much  better  there, 
because  there  was  nothing  else  to 
speak." 

Her  mission  in  Palmacia  was  to 
build  a Christian  community.  "The 
thrust  was  to  get  people  together, 
in  a Christian  way,  to  accompany 
them  in  their  struggle  for  their 
rights  and  dignity." 

By  the  early  1980s,  they  were 
fighting  as  well  for  their  lives — a 
devastating  drought  combined 
with  what  the  Brazilian  Bishops' 
National  Conference  called  "long- 
established  structural  injustice." 
According  to  the  bishops,  these 
two  things  led  to  the  threat  of 
genocide.  "The  lives  of  the  people 
of  the  northeast  are  being 
destroyed." 

The  share  of  income  earned  by 
the  poorest  fifth  of  the  people 
dropped  from  5.2  percent  to  3.8 
percent  during  the  decade  that 
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straddled  Pauline's  arrival.  The 
share  earned  by  the  richest  1 per- 
cent, meanwhile,  grew  from  10.5 
percent  to  29.3  percent. 

Living  in  the  northeastern  inte- 
rior became  intolerable  for  more 
and  more  peasants,  and  they  fled 
to  the  cities.  In  1987  Pauline,  then 
66,  followed  them  to  Fortaleza. 

Once  in  a while,  only  if  they 
have  guests,  Pauline  and  Our 
Lady's  Missionary  Sister  Mona 
Kelly,  her  friend  and  colleague 
from  nearby  Pici,  arrange  a drive 
somewhere  or  borrow  a car  from  a 
priest  with  whom  they  work. 

"We  took  a vow  of  poverty,  but 
we  can  have  whatever  we  need," 
Pauline  says.  "We  could  have  a car 
if  we  needed  one.  But  we  really 
don't.  And  not  having  a car  gives 
us  a closer  contact  with  the  people 
that  we  encounter  every  day  when 
we  walk  or  take  the  bus." 

Not  having  a car  has  a price, 
too.  A borrowed  car  brings  her  for 
a rare  visit  to  Fortaleza's  tourist 
pier,  a lovely  beachfront  with 
boardwalks  and  gazebos.  Moon- 
light dapples  the  rippling  South 
Atlantic.  Young  couples  stroll  arm 


in  arm,  or  snuggle  in  dark  corners. 
The  soft  air  is  redolent  with  the 
scent  of  the  ocean  and  thick  with 
murmured  conversation.  Pauline 
sighs. 

"I  do  like  the  beach.  But  we 
hardly  ever  get  here.  You  have  to 
take  buses,  and  I really  don't  have 
the  time..." 

Th  e most  frequent  faces 

at  Pauline's  wrought-iron  gate  are 
young.  Kids  come  constantly, 
especially  nine-year-old  Jose  Anto- 
nio, eight-year-old  Airton  and  six- 
year-old  Laiveton.  They  sit  in  her 
soft  chairs,  perhaps  they  watch 
television — a rare  treat  here — or 
join  in  her  afternoon  prayers. 

These  neighbourhood  children, 
and  scores  more,  dog  her  footsteps 
when  she  sets  foot  outside. 

"They  give  me  energy,"  she 
says. 

No  member  of  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries has  ever  retired,  and  the 
only  one  to  die  was  Penny  Macin- 
tosh who  lived  and  worked  with 
Pauline  and  other  Sisters  from  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  in  Nigeria. 

"I  don't  suppose  I would  have 
retired  even  if  I'd  stayed  in  Cana- 


da," she  says.  "None  of  our  Sisters 
has... 

"I  may  have  to  leave  here  some- 
day if  my  health  fails.  I wouldn't 
want  to  be  a burden  on  the  other 
Sisters  here,  either  financially  or 
requiring  care."  The  Order's  cen- 
tral house  in  Canada  is  better 
equipped  to  care  for  Sisters  who 
are  sick  and  elderly,  and  unable  to 
be  in  active  ministry. 

"But  the  prospect  of  going  back 
to  Toronto  to  retirement,  to  not 
knowing  the  neighbours  or  having 
the  kids  come  every  day — that 
doesn't  appeal  to  me  at  all." 

She  pauses  and  the  impish 
smile  returns.  "Of  course,  I don't 
suppose  people  back  home  envy 
me  my  life  either." 

Perhaps  not.  But  they've  never 
seen  her  with  the  kids.°° 

This  article  with  accompanying 
photos  appeared  in  the  September  16, 
1995,  edition  (Volume  2,  No.  43)  of 

The  New  Brunswick  Reader, 

a weekly  magazine  produced  by 

The  Telegraph  Journal.  Reprinted 
with  permission. 
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Sister  Elaine 


fh^4/  of 

Zen  Mastery 


Story  by  Jacques  Poitras 


M oncton  native  Elaine 
Maclnnes  is  striving 
diligently  to  bridge  two  ancient 
systems  of  belief. 

Elaine  is  a Roman  Catholic 
Sister  and  a Zen  Master. 

Her  daily  life  incorporates  the 
2,000-year-old  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  meditative  prac- 
tices of  the  Buddhists  of  southeast 
Asia.  She  is  the  only  Canadian 
who  is  a Catholic  Zen  Master. 
There  are  only  six  or  seven  people 
in  the  world  like  her. 

"Meditation  is  a silent  body 
and  a silent  mind,"  Sister  Elaine 
told  The  Telegraph  Journal.  "It 
works  on  a supposition  that  we 
all  have  an  infinite  power  within; 
it  is  to  activate  that  power  and  to 
let  it  flow." 

A Roman  Catholic  Zen  Bud- 
dhist? It  may  seem  there  is  a con- 
tradiction here.  That's  why  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  Zen 
Buddhism  isn't  a religion  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

"The  Buddha  is  not  a god," 
explained  Professor  Paul 
Antrobus  of  the  University  of 
Regina,  a specialist  in  Eastern 
personality  theories.  "The  Bud- 
dha is  the  divine  spark  that  we're 
all  born  with." 

Meditation  means  listening  to 
that  spark  and  giving  it  life;  let- 
ting it  direct  your  actions  in  a 
totally  unselfish  way.  Indeed,  you 
leave  a conversation  with  Sister 
Elaine  feeling  calmed.  She  has  a 
soothing  serenity  that  comes  from 
somewhere  beyond  the  vitality  in 
her  voice  and  the  wisdom  of  her 
words. 
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She  is  the  only  Canadian  who  is  a 
Catholic  Zen  Master.  There  are  only  six 
or  seven  people  in  the  world  like  her. 


Jtljlaine  Maclnnes,  now  71, 
attended  Moncton  High  School 
and  Mount  Allison  University.  A 
violinist  by  profession,  she  joined 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  and  went 
to  Japan  in  1961  to  spread  her 
faith.  There  she  met  Buddhist  nuns 
and  meditated  with  them.  "It  was 
very  difficult,  but  I kept  at  it 
because  of  what  it  did  for  me." 

She  found  a good  teacher  and, 
even  after  moving  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  1976,  continued  to  study 
Zen.  In  1980  she  received  her 
"transmission"  and  became  a Zen 
teacher.  Now,  by  virtue  of  her 
experience,  she  is  considered  a 
Master. 

Zen  is  a system  of  values  and 
belief  both  of  daunting  complexity 
and  remarkable  simplicity.  Those 
who  follow  it  let  go  of  the  ego  and 
eschew  attempts  to  control  every 
aspect  of  their  lives. 

"It  is  not  just  monks  sitting  off 
in  a corner,"  said  Marilyn  McCul- 
lough, who  teaches  religious  stud- 
ies at  Mount  Allison  University. 

"It  is  for  any  person  who  can  use  it 
on  any  number  of  levels." 

"(Meditation  is)  extremely  ther- 
apeutic," Sister  Elaine  said.  "For 
centuries  it's  been  known  for  that. 

If  people's  psyches  are  wounded 
in  any  way,  it's  extremely  helpful." 

Religious  scholars  see  nothing 
wrong  with  Christians  who  adopt 
tenets  of  other  beliefs.  "If  there's 
truth  in  other  traditions  that  is  not 
in  ours,  then  people  cross  over," 
said  Reverend  Eldon  Hay  of 
Sackville,  a United  Church  minis- 
ter who  teaches  world  religions  at 
Mount  Allison  University. 


He  noted  that  things  have 
changed  since  Jesuits  went  to 
China  four  centuries  ago  and 
attempted  to  fuse  Confucian  ideas 
with  Christianity. 

Of  course,  there  are  some 
Catholics  who  are  perplexed  by 
Sister  Elaine.  "We're  living  in 
momentous  times,"  she  said,  "and 
(Zen)  is  just  coming  into  the  West, 
and  it's  just  coming  into  the 
Church.  So  of  course  people  are 
going  to  be  worried  about  it." 

While  Buddhists  would,  of 
course,  take  a Zen  attitude 
towards  meditators  from  other 
faiths,  Professor  McCullough  said, 
there  might  not  be  the  same  gen- 
erosity in  the  other  direction. 

"I  think  (any)  incompatibility 
comes  from  Christianity,"  she  said, 
"because  Buddhists  say  gods  are 
irrelevant." 

Professor  Antrobus  said  one 
difference  between  Christianity 
and  Zen  Buddhism  is  that  Chris- 
tians talk  about  letting  God  into 
their  lives,  while  Zen  Buddhists 
look  inside  for  that  divine  pres- 
ence. 

"The  human  experience  behind 
the  word  (Zen)  is  incredibly  pro- 
found, but  doesn't  have  to  come 
into  conflict  with  anyone  other 
than  conservative  fundamentalists 
who  place  more  importance  on  the 
word  than  on  the  experience,"  he 
said. 

Sister  Elaine  was  interviewed 
from  Toronto  during  her  annual 
visit  to  Canada. 

She  no  longer  lives  in  the 
Philippines,  but  now  works  for  the 
Prison  Phoenix  Trust  based  in 
Oxford,  England.  It  is  an  organiza- 


tion that  helps  prisoners  use  their 
cells  "as  places  of  spiritual 
retreat,"  she  said. 

"You  have  to  come  back  to 
Earth  and  take  up  life  again,"  she 
said  of  Zen  living.  "It's  not  a spiri- 
tual orgy  you  go  through  for 
months." 

She  has  opened  a Zendo — a 
place  of  Zen  meditation — in 
Oxford  where  she  has  lived  since 
1993.  There  are  40  people  who 
come  regularly  to  meditate. 

She  does  not  proselytize:  Zen 
Buddhists  believe  in  letting  people 
find  them. 

It  is  a life  that  requires  disci- 
pline. "It's  a little  boring,  you 
know,  when  you  have  a silent 
mind,"  Sister  Elaine  said  with  a 
laugh.  "There’s  no  opera  going  on 
in  your  head." 

The  three  religious  scholars 
interviewed  for  this  story  all 
seemed  to  think  that  Sister  Elaine 
must  be  a very  interesting  person. 
"Anyone  who’s  going  to  be  a Zen 
Master,"  said  Professor  Antrobus, 
"is  going  to  be  profoundly  aware 
of  life  and  live  life  in  a very  pro- 
found way."°° 

This  story  appeared  in  the  June  3, 
1995,  edition  of  The  Telegraph  Jour- 
nal. Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Paglipay! 

Anaa  kanimo 
ang  Ginoo 

Rejoice  ! 
God  is 


So  the  people  of  Binuangan  rejoiced.  Filipinos  always  celebrate  Our  Lady's  feast  day  on  December  8,  but  in 
1995  the  mayor  of  Binuangan — a village  on  the  island  of  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines — declared  this  day  a holiday.  This 
was  to  help  celebrate  Sister  Christine  Gebel's  perpetual  vows  into  the  religious  community  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 
Christine's  parents,  Maryanne  and  Henry,  were  there  to  celebrate  and  offer  their  blessing  along  with  the  townspeople. 
Their  presence  was  like  the  icing  on  a cake  in  a culture  with  such  appreciation  both  for  hospitality  and  family. 

Speaking  in  Cebuano,  the  language  of  the  people  of  Binuangan,  Christine  shared  her  understanding  of  the  vows  she  was 
about  to  take.  This  is  what  she  said: 


These  are  the  tsinelas  (tongs)  that  I 
wear  as  I walk  around  our  town.  They 
are  a symbol  of  my  vow  of  poverty. 
Today,  through  this  vow,  I strive  to  walk 
ith  the  poor  in  the  struggle  against  pover- 
ty and  to  work  towards  sustainable  development 
for  all  people,  animals,  plants,  and  all  of  God’s 
creation.  The  paradox  is  that  I vow  poverty  in 
order  to  be  able  to  join  the  struggle  against  pover- 
ty. I think  that  we  are  all  called  to  this  challenge  of 
striving  for  the  development  of  community  rather 
than  the  acquiring  of  our  own  possessions.  For  this 
reason  I have  asked  Tina  Vallente  to  carry  up  the 
tsinelas  today.  Tina  is  a member  of  a group  of 
women  who  make  soap  and  herbal  medicine.  It  is 
a blessing  that  these  women  have  come  together 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  They  remind  me  of 
the  spirit  of  my  vow  of  poverty. 
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OThis  is  the  wedding  ring  which 
belonged  to  my  grandmother.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  my  vow  of  chastity.  Just  as 
some  marry  for  love,  today  I vow  not  to 
marry  because  of  love.  This  is  also  a paradox.  I 
realize  I am  loved  by  God  and  want  to  share  this 
love  with  others  through  respect  for  life;  life  of  my 
neighbours  and  the  life  of  all  of  God's  creation.  In 
religious  life  I choose  not  to  marry  in  the  hope  that 
I will  be  available  to  reach  out  to  others  in  love. 

My  belief  is  that  we  are  all  called  to  chastity 
through  love  for  one's  wife  or  husband,  family  or 
neighbours.  Because  of  this  I have  asked  my  par- 
ents, Maryann  and  Henry,  to  present  the  ring.  It  is 
because  of  their  love  that  I am  here  and  able  to 
become  a Sister. 


ABOVE:  Sister  Christine  Gebel  is  blessed 
by  the  community  as  she  celebrates  her 
final  vows.  Philippines. 


This  is  the  candle  I used  in  1992  at  my 
first  vows  and  later  at  renewal  of  vows.  The 
candle  is  short  now  and  the  bow  is  crum- 
pled, but  the  flame  is  still  bright.  It  is  like  my 
life  as  an  Our  Lady's  Missionary.  Sometimes  I 
encounter  difficulties,  but  I also  experience  the  light 
of  peace  and  freedom  through  obedience.  This  is  a 
paradox.  I think  that  we  are  all  called  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  God  in  our  hearts  during  prayer,  and  to 
reflect  on  the  signs  of  the  times.  I have  asked  Sister 
Mary  Gauthier  to  bring  up  the  candle  because  I also 
vow  obedience  to  God  as  a member  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 


And  finally,  I offer  my  life  as  a cross-cultural 
missionary.  I do  this  to  express  solidarity  among  all 
peoples.  This  solidarity  is  important  in  our  world 
today  where  there  is  so  much  division  and  suffering 
due  to  oppressive  structures.  Through  our  unity  the 
people  have  power  to  build  the  Reign  of  God.°° 


thirst 


Vows 


Lalang  Nunez  at  the  celebration  of  her  first  vows, 
with  Sisters  Margaret  Walsh  (pinning  a corsage 
on  Lalang)  and  Norma  Samar.  Philippines. 


t is  with  great  joy  that  we  announce  the 
first  profession  of  vows  of  Lalang  Nunez  in  the 
Congregation  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

Lalang  made  this  public  profession  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Incarnation,  surrounded  by  the 
community  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  as  well  as  Lalang's  family 
and  friends,  and  the  parish  community  of 
Macabalan. 

Lalang  is  a native  of  Gingoog,  Mindanao,  in 
the  Philippines.  She  did  her  early  training  with 
our  Sisters  in  Binuangan  and  Cagayan  de 
Oro.  She  then  came  to  Toronto  for  her  first 
year  of  novitiate  before  returning  to  Cagayan 
de  Oro  for  her  second  year. 

We  pray  that  Lalang,  through  her  commit- 
ment to  continue  the  mission  of  Jesus,  will  be 
a loving  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Risen 
Christ  among  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

We  thank  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Jim 
McGuire  who  brought  us  the  details  of  this 
celebration  from  the  Philippines  just  as  this 
issue  was  going  to  press. 
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IN  MEMORY 


Esther  eJ^res 

Maker  of  bread;  Sharer  of  bread 


Esther  Ares  was  born  in  Cebu,  Philippines  and  immigrated  to  Canada  many  years  ago.  A long-time  friend  of  Our  Lady 's  Missionaries, 
she  was  received  as  an  Associate  Member  on  May  21, 1995,  and  less  than  a year  later,  on  February  26, 1996,  she  died. 

A Memorial  Mass  was  celebrated  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  parish  in  Toronto  where  Esther  had  been  an  active  member. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  homily  given  by  Fr.  Robert  Foliot,  S.J.,  pastor  of  the  parish. 


Esther  Ares  made  bread. 

And  Esther  Ares  shared  bread. 
Esther  made  bread  for  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  friends  and  the  commu- 
nity. She  made  bread  for  the  Easter 
Bread  Party  on  Holy  Saturdays.  She 
made  it  for  all  kinds  of  receptions, 
and  for  the  many  meetings  that  she 
hosted  in  her  apartment. 

It  was  a delicious  bread.  Some- 
times it  was  made  with  caraway, 
sometimes  with  anisette,  sometimes 
with  raisins,  and  sometimes  multi- 
grain. It  was  always  substantial  and 
so  toastable.  She  shared  the  bread 
she  made;  it  was  her  way  of  being 
affectionate  and  kind  to  her  friends. 
Esther  shared  a bread  of  friendship. 

Esther  also  shared  bread  with  the 
hungry  and  hurting.  Through  nurs- 
ing— and  Esther  was  a well-trained 
professional  nurse — she  shared  her 
life  with  her  patients.  Like  Jesus,  she 
healed  the  sick,  she  touched  the 
leprous  and  the  dying,  and  like 
Jesus  who  healed  Peter's  mother-in- 
law,  she  took  care  of  her 
neighbours. 

She  shared  bread  with  the  hun- 
gry through  Share  Life.  She  was  one 
of  the  original  canvassers  20  years 
ago.  She  shared  bread  with  the  hun- 
gry by  being  a member  of  a group 
that  allocates  Share  Life  money  to 
the  missions  on  behalf  of  the  dio- 
cese. And  through  Development 
and  Peace  she  worked  to  build  a 
more  just  world.  Esther  shared 
bread  with  the  hungry  and 
oppressed. 

And  realizing  that  true  justice 
will  only  come  about  if  there  is  spir- 


General Superior  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  pins  the  cross  on  Esther  Ares  at  the  ceremony 
receiving  her  as  an  Associate  Member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  on  May  21, 1995. 
Gemma  Labitan,  another  Associate  Member,  shares  this  joyful  moment. 


itual  conversion,  Esther  also  shared 
the  Bread  of  Life.  For  years  she  was 
a member  of  the  parish  baptismal 
team,  the  Pastoral  Council  and  the 
Liturgy  Committee.  At  this  very 
moment,  were  she  still  alive,  she 
would  be  with  the  RCIA  team 
preparing  adults  for  Baptism  and 
reception  into  the  Church.  Esther 
also  distributed  the  Eucharist  at 
Mass.  Esther  shared  the  Bread  of 
Life. 

Where  did  Esther  learn  to  make 
these  breads  and  to  share  it?  Could 
it  be  from  saying  "Amen"  so  often 
to  the  Body  of  Christ?  Esther  was 
not  sentimental  or  pious  in  her  faith 
expression,  but  her  faith  was  real. 


'Amen'  meant  caring  for  friends  and 
neighbours.  'Amen'  meant  concern 
for  the  poor  and  the  hungry,  and  for 
a just  world.  'Amen'  meant  desiring 
to  hand  on  the  faith  to  others. 
'Amen'  meant  commitment.  From 
the  'Amen'  came  the  strength  for 
her  arthritic  hands  to  make  bread, 
and  from  the  'Amen'  came  the  joy  to 
want  to  share  so  much  of  her  life... 

Jesus  promised,  "I  am  the  Bread 
of  Life,  anyone  who  eats  this  bread 
will  live  forever."  Like  Esther,  like 
Jesus  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life,  let  us  share  bread — share 
life — with  others. °° 
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<&he  ^Sift  of  SBife 

A story  of  how  life  is  nourished  and  shared  by  members  of  a community 
on  a newly-acquired  Land  Settlement  in  Brazil. 

By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


Sister  Mae  Janet  MacDonell  greets  Fatima  (L)  and  her  three  youngest  children 
outside  their  home — a makeshift  tent  with  all  the  necessities — on  their  newly- 
acquired  land.  Through  the  ongoing  struggle  for  agrarian  reform  in  Brazil,  land 
is  given  back  to  landless  farmers  so  that  they  can  grow  food  for  their  sustenance. 


e walked  into 
Fatima's  tent,  the 
plastic  covering  of 
it  drawing  a scorching  hot 
sun  down  on  us.  This  was 
the  living  accommodation 
for  a family  of  seven;  the 
one  area  being  divided  into 
living  and  sleeping  quarters 
by  a cupboard  which  formed 
a convenient  wall.  All  of  the 
necessities  were  there.  A fire 
burned  in  a makeshift  stove 
on  the  earthen  floor,  cooking 
a great  pot  of  baiao  de  dois,  a 
combination  of  beans,  rice 
and  vegetables. 

Enthroned  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a big  wash  basin  full  of 
very  new  green  beans,  all  shelled 
and  ready  for  use.  As  soon  as  we 
entered  the  room,  the  three 
youngest  children  pointed  out 
this  family  treasure.  Fatima 
explained  that  this  was  the  first 
fruits  of  their  planting  on  this 
newly  acquired  land  of  theirs  on 
the  settlement  Antonio  Conse- 
leiro.  As  she  spoke  she  caressed 
the  pale  green  glossy  beans  with  a 
gesture  that  could  really  only  be 
understood  by  another  woman 
who  has  seen  her  children  hungry 
and  now  blesses  this  food  that  is 


the  very  barrier  between  her  fami- 
ly and  destitution.  "We  all  helped 
to  clear  this  land  and  plant  it,"  she 
said,  "doing  the  weeding  and 
now  the  harvesting." 

Francisco,  the  father  of  the 
family,  was  standing  in  the  back- 
ground in  silent  admiration.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  "when  we 
worked  for  the  patrao  (landowner) 
we  used  to  get  a kilo  of  new  beans 
as  his  alms-giving  on  Good  Fri- 
day. Now  we  can  share  with  you 
our  new  beans  for  your  dinner, 
but  we  give  it  with  an  attitude 
different  from  the  landowner.  He 
gave  us  a pittance,  trying  to  pla- 
cate us  and  make  us  forget  his 


injustices  towards  us  throughout 
the  whole  year." 

With  the  greatest  of  reverence, 
I received  a kilo  of  new  beans  in  a 
plastic  bag.  Certainly  the  libera- 
tion of  this  land  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  use  it,  not  for  greed 
and  power,  but  for  life,  brings  a 
blessing.  This  liberation  trans- 
forms the  memory  of  such  abu- 
sive use  of  the  goods  of  the  earth 
into  an  image  of  Eucharist.®® 
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Our  Lady's  Missionaries  are 
called  to  share  the  Good  News! 
Are  you  called  to  join  us? 


For  more  information  contact: 
Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  O.L.M. 

32  Robina  Avenue 
Toronto,  ON,  M6C  3Y6 
Ph:  (416)653-7378 


L-R:  Sisters  Christine  Gebel,  Margaret  Walsh,  Myra  Trainor,  Lalang  Nunez,  and  Norma  Samar 
in  the  Philippines,  where  they  recently  celebrated  Christine's  final  vows  and  Lalang's  first  vows 
into  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 
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This  issue  contains  our 
Thanksgiving  Appeal  Envelope. 
In  the  month  of  October  we  in 
Canada  celebrate  both 
Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Evangelization  of  the  Nations 
(Mission  Sunday). 

One  way  you  can  give  thanks 
to  God  is  by  renewing  your 
commitment  to  mission. 
With  God's  help  and  yours, 
Scarboro  missionaries  can 
also  give  witness  to  the  gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 

We  are  grateful  for  your 
support  and  wish  you  and  your 
family  a happy  Thanksgiving. 


A Special  Thank  You...  to  Susan  Watson  and  Hans  Eijsenck,  our  video  production  team  who  travelled  to 
Panama  to  interview  and  video  the  students  and  staff  of  ICI.  From  their  material  two  videos,  “ School  of  Experience” 
and  “ Health  and  Life  for  the  Ngobe  People”,  have  been  produced  (see  ad  on  page  23)  and  most  of  this  edition  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  Susan  also  transcribed  and  translated  the  interviews  from  Spanish  to  English  with  the 
help  of  Maritza  Ramos-Cubas,  wife  of  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mark  Hathaway.  Thank  you  Susan  and  Maritza! 

Left:  Wherever  he  went  in  Panama,  Hans'  camera  was  of  great  interest  to  the  children. 
Centre:  Susan  with  Benancio,  an  ICI  participant,  Panama. 

Right:  Maritza  and  Mark. 
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THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


ission  in  Panama?  Director 
of  ICI?  What  do  I know 
about  co-operatives?  These 
were  only  a few  of  my  thoughts 
when  I was  presented  with  the 
possibility  of  being  named  Director 
of  ICI,  the  Interamerican  Coopera- 
tive Institute.  Founded  by  Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  in 
1 1964,  the  institute  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Scarboro  Missions 
ever  since. 

In  February,  1988, 1 arrived  at 
ICI  as  a participant  in  the  Latin 
American  course  #44  (the  44th 
three-month  leadership  course 
since  the  institute  began).  After 
some  days  as  a participant,  appreci- 
ating the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  selected  by  their  organiza- 
tions, and  realizing  the  possibilities 
and  potential  of  this  pastoral  work, 

I felt  able  to  accept  the  position  of 
director. 

Since  I began  nine  years  ago.  I've 
had  the  privilege  to  personally 
know  more  than  850  men  and 
women  from  17  Latin  American 
countries  who  have  attended  cours- 
es at  ICI  during  that  time,  studying 
such  things  as  "Marketing  of  Agri- 
cultural Products",  "Budgeting  and 
Planning",  "Violence  Against 
Women",  "Communication  Skills", 
"Leadership  Training". 

I'm  not  an  expert  in  any  one  of 
these  fields,  but  together  our  team 
has  a mutual  conviction  and  sense 
of  what  is  important  to  consolidate 


and  strengthen  in  organizations 
that  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  It  is  this  which  enables  us  to 
offer  them  training  and  formation. 

This  formation  and  ongoing 
education  is  absolutely  essential.  It 
is  not  a luxury.  We  are  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  poor  and  those 
who  walk  with  them  have  a right  to 
receive  it,  and  those  of  us  who 
proclaim  an  option  for  the  poor 
have  a duty  to  see  that  it  is  provid- 
ed. For  many  of  our  participants,  a 
course  at  ICI  is  the  chance  of  a life- 
time. A chance  to  study  that  was 
not  given  to  them  as  children  or 
young  people  because  necessity 
obliged  them  to  work. 

The  basic  philosophy  which 
motivates  us  today  at  ICI  was  best 
articulated  by  Padre  Pablo  (Fr. 
Steele)  in  1973  when  he  said,  "ICI 
prepares  young  men  and  women  as 
leaders,  motivated  and  qualified 
technically  to  lead  others,  to  assist 
them  to  recognize  and  understand 
their  common  problems  and  how  to 
look  for  solutions  through  commu- 
nal action." 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
you  will  meet  some  of  our  people. 
They  are  but  a few.  Each  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  faces  has  a story, 
sometimes  beautiful,  inspiring  and 
hopeful,  but  too  often  sad  and  trag- 
ic. Many  are  the  victims  of  exploita- 
tion, greed  and  discrimination. 
Others  are  victims  of  brutality,  both 
physical  and  psychological.  A few 
are  remembered  in  a very  special 
way  because  they  are  martyrs 
killed  by  the  military  or  repressive 
forces  in  their  countries  of  origin 


-builders 


while  they  sought  only  justice. 

In  the  last  eight  years  there  have 
been  dramatic  changes  in  Latin 
America.  The  military  regimes  have 
gone  and  civilian  governments 
have  replaced  them.  However, 
neoliberal  policies  imposed  by  the 
North  are  only  making  the  poor 
poorer.  A great  deal  is  spoken 
about  the  emerging  democracies, 
but  we  know  that  there  will  only  be 
true  democracy  when  the  biggest 
obstacle  is  tackled  with  a vision  of 
Kingdom-builders.  This  obstacle  is 
of  course  the  unjust  distribution  of 
land  and  wealth.  When  I recall  the 
image  of  banquet  so  frequently 
used  by  Jesus  to  speak  of  Kingdom, 
I can  only  envision  a reality  in 
which  all  people  share  the  goods  of 
God's  creation  equally.  That  vision 
of  Kingdom  continues  to  motivate 
me. 

I truly  believe  that  to  be  a fol- 
lower of  Jesus  requires  that  we  read 
history,  see  present  realities,  and 
look  to  the  future  through  the  eyes 
of  the  poor.  Only  then  will  we 
understand  fully  what  the  task  of 
Kingdom-building  is  all  about.  To 
do  this  we  need  to  'listen'  to  their 
word,  their  life  experience  and 
testimony,  as  well  as  their  interpre- 
tation of  it.  This  happens  at  ICI. 
There  are  precious  moments  of 
revelation  of  God  present  in  their 
reality.  Together  we  search  with  the 
grace  of  God  for  those  paths  which 
lead  to  a more  just  reality.  God 
grant  us  courage  to  listen  and  walk 
with  the  poor  as  we  pray,  "Your 
Kingdom  come!"°° 
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School  of  G>  xperience 


The  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute,  Panama 


The  following  is  excerpted  from 
an  interview  with  Scarboro  mission- 
ary Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  director  of  the 
institute. 

he  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute 
(ICI)  is  a centre  for  the 
formation  of  adults. 
We  work  with  people  who  have 
taken  a fundamental  option  to 
work  with  some  of  the  poorest 
organizations  throughout  Latin 
America,  helping  these  organiza- 
tions consolidate  and  strengthen 
their  efforts. 

What  we’re  trying  to  do  is 
look  for  alternatives  which  are 
going  to  benefit  the  marginated 
peoples  of  Latin  America. 


What  we're  talking  about  is 
'empowerment'  as  we  say  at 
Scarboro  Missions.  We’re  trying 
to  give  people  the  power  and 
ability  to  take  part  in  their  own 
liberation  and  development. 

At  ICI  we  try  to  give  them 
basic  skills.  We  share  with  them 
ways  that  they  can  better  orga- 
nize themselves,  set  priorities, 
plan  events,  work  with  realistic 
budgets,  communicate  better,  do 
an  analysis — not  only  of  their 
own  organization,  but  of  the 
reality  in  which  they  live.  They 
get  a much  broader  picture  of 
Latin  America  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can reality. 

Then  there  is  the  overall  and 
additional  element  of  their  expe- 
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rience.  People  arrive  here  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  experi- 
ence in  organizations  but  with 
very  little  formal  education.  We 
help  them  to  look  at  their  experi- 
ence in  a systematic  way,  so  that 
they  can  learn  not  only  from 
each  other,  but  be  able  to  recog- 
nize what  have  been  their  suc- 
cesses and  their  failures. 

In  the  current  program  we 
have  44  people  from  13  different 
countries.  Not  only  are  they 
learning  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, but  they  are  learning  from 
the  experiences  of  others.  So  we 
think  of  ICI  as  a school  of  experi- 
ence. 

We  have  many  people  arrive 
here  with  very  poor  self-esteem. 


"Not  only  are  they  learning  from  their 

OWN  EXPERIENCE,  BUT  THEY  ARE  LEARNING 
FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  OTHERS." 

Facing  page:  ICI  students  on  their  way  to  visit  the  cooperative, 
"Hope  of  the  Farmers".  Veraguas,  Panama. 


And  it's  so  important  that  people 
leave  here  affirmed  in  who  they 
are,  in  what  they've  been  doing 
and  what  their  organizations  can 
do. 

For  example  the  situation  of 
Graciliano,  of  the  Kuna  indige- 
nous people  in  Panama,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  many  indigenous 
peoples.  Graciliano  is  a young 
man  who  made  a fair  amount  of 
sacrifice  to  get  to  ICI.  Now  he 
finds  himself  questioning  and 
the  questions  lead  to  a tremen- 
dous deepening  of  identity. 
There's  a desire  and  a thirst  to 
recover,  to  get  back  to  his  roots, 
to  understand  exactly  what  his 
roots  have  been. 

The  experience  of  many 
indigenous  here  at  ICI  has  been 
hopefully  to  identify  themselves, 
to  be  able  to  value  their  culture, 
to  value  what  has  been  lost,  to 
understand  the  historical 
exploitation  through  the  years, 
the  destruction  of  their  back- 
ground and  of  their  cultures. 
Therefore  there  is  a need  to  help 
these  people  believe  in  them- 
selves, believe  in  their  own 
beliefs — to  affirm  them.  That's 
what  we  try  to  do. 

In  a place  like  ICI  you  see 
people  come  alive.  You  see  peo- 
ple begin  to  articulate  for  them- 
selves and  discover  who  they 
are,  what  their  possibilities  are 
and  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
their  organizations  and  their 
communities.  You  see  people 
who  have  sacrificed  themselves, 
who  struggle  day  in  and  day 
out,  people  who  are  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  to  try  to  achieve 


what  they  want  for  themselves 
and  for  their  communities. 

The  Program 

ICI's  educational  program  is 
coordinated  by  a group  of  six 
people.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  planning  of  all  educational 
events,  the  workshops,  the  con- 
tent. They  are  also  responsible 
for  contacting  people  from  out- 
side to  assist  them  with  certain 
educational  events.  These  would 
be  professional  people  such  as 
economists,  sociologists,  etc., 
who  come  from  a practical  expe- 
rience and  who  work  with  grass- 
roots organizations  on  a day-to- 
day  basis.  We  want  to  avoid  at 
all  costs  becoming  too  theoretical 
and  ensure  that  our  teaching 
staff  is  not  disconnected  from 
reality. 

In  addition  to  shorter  work- 
shops and  events  offered 
throughout  the  year,  ICI  offers 
an  intensive  leadership  training 
program — the  "Latin  American 
Course" — which  consists  of 
several  independent  workshops. 
These  courses  run  from  10  weeks 
to  three  months  in  duration,  and 
this  year  ICI  is  offering  the  56th 
course  since  the  institute  began. 

There  are  four  levels  or  four 
dimensions  contained  in  our 
program.  There  is  the  organiza- 
tional element,  the  human  ele- 
ment, the  educational  element, 
and  finally  the  element  of  faith. 
Here  at  ICI  we  understand  faith 
as  that  which  motivates.  What  is 
it  in  your  life  experience,  your 
belief  system,  that  motivates  you 
to  do  something  for  somebody 


else?  What  is  the  world  in  which 
you  want  to  live,  the  world  that 
you  want  to  create?  That's  the 
way  we  understand  faith. 

There  is  also  a very  specific 
moment  every  week,  called  the 
"Celebration  of  Life",  in  which 
we  try  to  encourage  people  to 
celebrate  the  struggles,  to  cele- 
brate the  commitment,  to  consol- 
idate and  strengthen  that  com- 
mitment to  their  organization,  to 
consolidate  the  family  unit,  to 
affirm  who  they  are,  to  affirm 
their  possibilities. 

Selecting  Applicants 

In  the  1970s  ICI  made  an 
option  to  work  with  the  poorest 
sectors  in  the  region. 
Consequently  our  participants 
are  principally  from  the  farming 
sector,  organizations  of  indige- 
nous people,  women's  groups, 
and  some  organizations  in  the 
poorer  urban  centres  concerned 
with  housing,  health  care  and 
education. 

Thanks  to  the  collaboration 
and  support  of  international 
agencies,  we  are  in  a position  to 
offer  scholarships  that  cover 
room,  board  and  materials  while 
participants  stay  at  ICI. 

However,  when  a participant 
comes  to  ICI  we  ask  that  their 
organization  cover  certain  costs 
pertaining  to  airfare,  passport, 
visas,  and  so  on.  The  organiza- 
tion also  has  to  guarantee  to  look 
after  the  person's  family.  For 
instance,  if  a woman  is  being 
sent,  they  help  her  children  and 
make  sure  that  any  necessary 
arrangements  are  made  while 
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V carboro  Missions  wishes  to  acknowledge  in  a special  way  the 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency  (CIDA)  for  its 
support  of  ICI  and  collaboration  with  us  in  this  project  of  solidarity 
with  grassroots  organizations  in  Latin  America.  As  well,  a special 
thank  you  to  Horizons  of  Friendship  for  their  significant 
contribution,  and  last  but  not  least,  to  the  benefactors  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  who  make  all  our  work  possible. 


she's  at  ICI.  If  it  is  a farmer,  they 
look  after  his  livestock  or  tend 
the  field  in  his  absence.  It  is 
important  to  appreciate  that  the 
people  who  are  here,  and  the 
members  of  their  organizations, 
have  made  sacrifices  for  them  to 
be  here. 

We  don't  accept  applications 
from  individuals.  The  applica- 
tions we  receive  come  from 
some  720  organizations  with 
whom  we  have  contact  through- 
out Latin  America.  They,  first  of 
all,  have  gone  through  a previ- 
ous selection  process  to  choose 
the  candidate  they  wish  to  send. 
Then  the  organizations  send  us 
their  applications  from  which  we 
try  to  select  35  or  40  people. 

Persons  coming  to  us  must 
have  at  least  two  years'  experi- 
ence in  their  organization,  a 
commitment  to  that  organiza- 
tion, and,  most  importantly,  will 
be  returning  to  a position  of 
responsibility  to  put  into  prac- 


tice what  they  have  learned.  And 
of  course,  they  must  have  an 
interest  in  the  ICI  program,  what 
it's  about  and  what  we  expect  of 
the  participants,  because  we  are 
demanding. 

We  insist  that  they  maintain 
contact  with  their  organizations 
while  they  are  here;  that  they 
remember  they  are  not  here  on 
their  own  and  for  their  own 
enrichment,  but  that  they're  here 
to  receive  a certain  training 
which  is  going  to  benefit  their 
organization  and  have  a respon- 
sibility to  share  this  training. 

It's  really  important  to 
remember  that  here  at  ICI  we're 
not  speaking  about  a traditional 
classroom  where  someone  is 
giving  and  people  are  absorbing. 
What  we're  trying  to  do  is  put 
together  what  has  been  their 
experience  and  bring  that  back 
to  the  larger  group  so  that  all 
learn.  The  key  is  for  us  to  formu- 
late the  right  questions  which 


will  allow  this  to  happen. 

There  are  different  ways  of 
bringing  together  the  results  of 
group  work.  One  is  presenting  it 
on  flip  chart  paper,  another  is 
through  the  use  of  the  overhead 
projector.  A third  way  is  cre- 
atively: we  invite  people  to 
compose  a song  or  put  together 
a small  skit  (a  sociodrama)  that 
mirrors  their  group  discussion; 
but  they've  got  to  work  as  a team 
and  determine  together  what 
they  want  to  communicate  and 
how  to  do  this  effectively.  Songs 
and  skits  are  important  vehicles 
of  communication  and  reflection 
in  their  work  with  the  poor, 
many  of  whom  have  limited 
reading  skills. 

Community  of  Life 

I would  say  that  for  the 
majority  of  the  participants  it  is 
their  first  time  away  from  their 
home.  So  we  try  to  create  a 
moment  in  each  week  which  we 
call  the  "Community  of  Life" 
where  people  can  let  their  hair 
down  and  talk  about  things  that 
are  of  concern  to  them.  We  try  to 
make  sure  that  every  individual 
is  treated  and  recognized  as  a 
person,  that  they  have  a chance 
to  express  what  they  feel  as  an 
individual. 

When  you  get  people  togeth- 
er, people  from  different  coun- 
tries, it  is  like  a whole  new 
adventure  for  them  to  discover 
words,  to  discover  cultural 
expressions,  to  discover  cus- 
toms. They  talk  about  how  they 
celebrate  weddings,  how  they 
celebrate  funerals,  how  they 


In  the  workshop  on  Marketing,  a group  calculates  how  to  set  a just  price. 
At  ICI,  the  emphasis  is  hands  on  and  'how  to  do  it/  so  that  participants  can 
apply  their  knowledge  within  their  organizations. 
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celebrate  in  their  organizations, 
the  types  of  dishes  they  prepare, 
the  foods  they  eat. 

During  the  course,  students 
are  organized  in  collectives  of 
seven  or  eight.  For  example, 
imagine  you  have  a group  of 
eight  people  who  are  all 
involved  in  rice  farming.  They 
learn  from  each  other  about 
pesticides,  about  price  controls, 
about  marketing.  It's  a constant 
learning  process. 

Communication  is  not  always 
a given.  The  language  that  we 
use  reflects  the  culture  out  of 
which  we  are  born.  For  example, 
the  Dominican  and  the  Peruvian 
both  speak  Spanish,  yet  the  same 
words  may  have  different  mean- 
ings in  the  two  cultures.  The 
reality  that  the  same  word  con- 
veys may  be  something  very 
different.  So  there  is  the  need  to 
help  people  see  that  language  is 
a way  of  expressing  a culture. 

For  many  of  our  participants 


Spanish  is  not  their  first 
language.  In  an  average  group  of 
35  or  40  participants,  there  are 
probably  at  least  eight  or  nine 
languages  present.  There  are  the 
many  indigenous  languages  of 
Latin  America;  in  Guatemala 
alone  there  are  23  indigenous 
languages. 

One  of  the  unique  things 
about  ICI  is  that  it's  one  of  the 
few  experiences  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca where  you  have  a feeling  of 
being  Latin  American.  Peru  is  no 
longer  a place  on  the  map,  not 
just  geography.  Now  it  has  a 
name  and  a face— it  is  Carmen,  it 
is  Estevan.  Argentina  is  now 
Pablo.  It  is  the  same  for  all  the 
countries  represented  here.  Peo- 
ple leave  ICI  and  there  is  a net- 
work of  solidarity  that  has 
formed  from  organization  to 
organization. 

In  the  very  first  week  we  ask 
participants  to  organize  them- 
selves. They  set  the  rules;  they 


ICI's  new  computer  lab 
where  students  learn 
computerized  accounting 
procedures. 


set  up  their  own  organizations. 
This  has  a dual  purpose.  One  is 
purely  functional.  We  need  to 
clean  the  place,  to  do  the  dishes 
each  day,  etc.  But  the  other  is  so 
that  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  we 
can  analyze  what  kind  of  organi- 
zation they  have  set  up  and  what 
they  have  learned  about  leader- 
ship, about  responsibilities,  and 
so  on.  For  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks,  we  examine  the  lived 
experience  of  organizations. 

Every  single  thing  that  is 
done  here  has  a purpose.  For 
example,  each  week  a different 
group  of  participants  work 
together  to  prepare  the  Sunday 
meal.  This  is  another  way  of 
making  sure  that  they  plan  thor- 
oughly, that  they  organize  them- 
selves and  learn  to  work  as  a 
team. 

We  try  to  instill  in  people  the 
need  for  teamwork  in  their  orga- 
nizations, and  not  to  concentrate 
everything  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  people  only.  Organiza- 
tions are  often  destroyed  by 
rumours,  and  when  only  certain 
people  handle  information 
which  other  people  don't  have. 

There  is  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  put  on  what  we  call 
the  " convivencia"  which  is  the 
nightly  sharings  in  which  people 
help  each  other  learn  how  to 
overcome  difficulties  in  relation- 
ships, how  to  work  towards 
achieving  unity  within  their 
organizations,  how  to  overcome 
conflict. 

One  of  the  rules  is  that  every- 
thing be  done  in  the  large  group, 
in  the  assembly.  That  is  where 


ICI  uses  a participative  method  in  which  staff  and  participants  constitute  a 
school  of  experience.  Above,  Porfiria  Crespo  coordinates  a session  during  the 
workshop  on  Management  of  Resources. 
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One  of  ICI's  objectives  is  to  arouse 
in  participants  the  need  to  have  a 
constructively  critical  attitude 
toward  their  organization  and  the 
reality  in  which  they  live. 

Three  basic  steps  are  followed: 
diagnosis,  analysis  and  the  search 
for  alternatives. 

Above  right:  A Peruvian  and 
Haitian  share  insights  on  the  reality 
of  their  respective  countries. 

Left:  A public  speaking 
workshop.  Cameras  are  used  so 
that  students  see  how  they  project 
themselves. 


people  ought  to  be  bringing  up 
their  beefs  and  discussing 
things.  So  the  information  is 
handled  by  everybody. 

We  try  constantly  to  make 
sure  that  we're  helping  people  to 
reflect  on  the  reality.  So  it  is  not 
just  what  happens  during  class 
time;  it's  24  hours  a day.  It  is  a 
very  intensive  experience  trying 
to  help  people  to  reflect  on  how 
they  relate  to  one  another  as 
individuals  and  how  they  are 
working  as  an  organization 
within  ICI.  Everything  is  consid- 
ered. Even  the  most  negative 
things  hold  something  from 
which  we  can  learn. 

We  place  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
evaluation  as  a key  to  maintain- 
ing a healthy  organization.  The 
students'  participation  is  evalu- 
ated by  the  staff  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  As  well,  every 
workshop  and  course  offered  at 
ICI  is  evaluated  for  its  content, 
methodology  and  practicality. 


Gender 

One  of  the  things  we  feel  very 
strongly  about  is  the  whole  issue 
of  gender.  There  has  to  be  a 
discussion  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  facing  women 
in  Latin  American  society. 

Two  companeras  who  worked 
with  us  on  staff,  Scarboro  lay 
missionary  Julia  Duarte-Walsh 
(photo  below)  and  Maria  del  Pilar, 


Left:  Scarboro  lay  missionary 
Julia  Duarte-Walsh,  with  her  son 
Pancho,  accompanies  a women's 
group  at  ICI  (1989). 


because  of  their  input  and  ques- 
tioning contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  gender  being  an 
issue  that  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with,  not  only  as  an  institution, 
but  also  in  our  course  content. 

In  1989  they  brought  together 
51  women  from  17  different 
countries  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  during  a three- 
week  period  they  talked  about 
problems  facing  women — 
discrimination,  sexism,  racism, 
low  self-esteem. 

Later,  we  held  a second  work- 
shop that  dealt  specifically  with 
violence  against  women.  Again 
there  were  some  40  women  from 
about  15  different  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  who  spent  three 
weeks  together  doing  an  analy- 
sis of  the  violence  that  they  had 
experienced — political  violence, 
domestic  violence,  economic 
violence,  the  whole  gamut  of 
violence  that  has  been  their 
experience,  not  only  in  the  fami- 
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Top  left:  In  the  very  first  week,  ICI 
participants  organize  themselves  in 
teams  to  accomplish  housekeeping 
tasks. 

Left:  Hector  Endara  (mauve 
shirt,  background  far  left).  National 
Director  of  Caritas  in  Panama, 
supervises  a workshop  on  methods 
of  improving  communication. 


ly,  but  in  their  organizations. 

As  an  institution  we  have  set 
a policy  that  50  percent  of  our 
participants  for  every  event  be 
women.  We  assumed  a commit- 
ment with  the  people  who  were 
here  for  the  workshop  on  vio- 
lence that  every  single  event  we 
have  at  ICI  will  deal  with  it.  We 
try  to  continue  to  work  with  it  as 
a team  so  that  we  are  conscious 
of  its  manifestations.  We  are 
conscious  of  machismo  in  all  its 
forms  and  manifestations,  and 
try  to  call  people  to  task  to 
reflect  on  how  we  see  it  day  in 
and  day  out — in  the  classroom, 
in  work,  in  group  work,  in  atti- 
tudes that  are  reflected. 

We  are  planning  a four-day 
workshop  that  will  deal  with 
gender  and  power.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  men  are  part  of 
the  group  because  we're  never 
going  to  break  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence until  we  begin  to  deal  with 
the  men. 


Another  thing  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  the  lack  of  credibili- 
ty which  we  have  as  Church  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  women 
and  women's  issues.  Women 
assume  a tremendous  amount  of 
responsibility  and  do  the  majori- 
ty of  the  work  within  the  Latin 
American  Church,  yet  there's  not 
a correlating  element  of  power 
or  participation  in  decisions. 

Cooperation 
— The  Common  Good 

When  I came  to  ICI  it  was  as  a 
participant.  I realized  the  possi- 
bilities and  what  could  be  done. 
One  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
really  help  people  develop  them- 
selves as  integral  human  beings, 
to  help  people  live  as  fully 
human  as  possible;  to  help  peo- 
ple articulate  who  they  are,  what 
they  are,  what  their  belief  system 
is.  This  is  my  understanding  of 
mission — helping  people  to  be 


themselves;  helping  people  to 
live  fully  as  God's  daughters  and 
sons,  and  hopefully  walk  togeth- 
er in  trying  to  achieve  a certain 
peace  and  a certain  justice  for  all 
peoples. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Har- 
vey Steele,  when  he  founded  ICI, 
was  tremendously  influenced  by 
the  Antigonish  movement.  The 
principles  of  this  movement 
were  very  much  present  in  ICI 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Harvey  had  a dream.  He 
wanted  to  establish  a training 
centre  for  adults,  one  that  would 
provide  a viable  alternative. 
Much  inspired  by  Dr.  jimmy 
Tompkins  who  together  with 
Moses  Coady  led  the  Antigonish 
movement,  Harvey  saw  as  an 
essential  component  that  social 
reform  has  to  come  about 
through  educational  programs. 
And  so  there  was  a tremendous 
insistence  on  education.  Second- 
ly, that  economics  be  an  integral 
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S ince  its  beginning  in  1964,  some  2400  people  from  nearly  800 
organizations  have  taken  courses  at  ICi.  Participants  have  come 
from  every  country  in  the  hemisphere  except  for  the  English  and 
French  Caribbean  and  the  Guyanas.  The  international  character  of 
iCI  is  also  reflected  in  the  support  it  receives  from  organizations 
involved  in  development:  organizations  from  Canada,  England, 
Ireland,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Australia. 


part  of  adult  education.  Thirdly, 
that  any  kind  of  social  reform 
has  to  involve  group  action 
which  is  in  some  way  going  to 
benefit  the  poor  and  the  mar- 
ginated. 

Harvey  was  influenced  by 
those  principles  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  primary  and  must  par- 
ticipate in  educational  programs 
which  lead  to  social  reform,  to 
bring  about  a more  just  living 
condition  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

I think  there  is  a consistency 
between  what  Coady  and  Tomp- 
kins elaborated  in  those  begin- 
nings in  Nova  Scotia,  their  influ- 
ence on  Harvey,  and  their  com- 
monly held  desire  that  there  be 
centres  for  adults,  where  adults 
have  the  chance  to  be  part  of  a 
process  of  developing  viable 
alternatives  to  their  reality  of 
extreme  poverty  and  injustice. 

Obviously  people  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America.  While 
there's  a certain  segment  of  the 
population  that  does  very  well, 
the  numbers  of  people  who  live 
in  poverty,  who  have  limited 
access  to  health  care,  to  educa- 
tion, to  the  possibility  of  a more 


just  future,  is  increasing. 

I don't  know  of  any  country 
in  Latin  America  where  the  eco- 
nomic policies  favour  the  very 
poor.  I don't  know  of  a country 
that  has  a plan  for  the  farmers 
which  deals  with  land  reform. 

For  the  most  part  we  talk 
about  democracy  as  something 
that  is  being  re-established.  But 
democracy  in  many  ways  has 
been  something  limited  to  vot- 
ing. There  is  little  talk  about 
economic  rights,  about  economic 
democracy,  about  cultural 
democracy. 

Many  face  political  repres- 
sion, police  brutality  towards 
grassroots  people  who  begin  to 
organize  themselves.  Yet  the 
people  have  hope.  They  believe 
in  themselves,  they  believe  that 
tomorrow  will  be  a better  day; 
they  believe  in  a God  who  is 
with  them,  a God  who  wants  a 
better  life  for  the  people. 

There  are  many  people  who 
have  gone  through  our  program 
who,  because  of  their  commit- 
ment, struggle  and  identification 
with  their  organization,  have 
had  to  endure  and  pay  the  ulti- 
mate price. 

I think  of  a young  woman 


who  was  here  during  the  wom- 
en's workshop  in  1989.  Consuelo 
was  a tremendous  support  to  the 
51  women  who  were  here  at  that 
time.  She  had  so  much  light.  She 
was  working  with  the  miners' 
federation  in  Peru.  Within  a few 
weeks  after  leaving  here,  she 
was  murdered  along  with  the 
secretary  general  of  the  miners' 
federation.  We  often  remember 
Consuelo  and  think  of  her  exam- 
ple. We  try  to  remember  the 
commitment  many  of  our  former 
students  have  made;  the  exam- 
ple of  complete  self-giving  that 
has  characterized  their  lives.  So 
that  they  too,  like  Jesus,  are  an 
example  for  us. 

I believe  people  have  to  con- 
solidate the  efforts  of  their  orga- 
nizations. We  have  to  unite  peo- 
ple. It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
identify  their  needs  in  order  to 
be  able  to  struggle. 

At  ICI  we  put  the  individual 
above  all  else,  but  always  in 
terms  of  the  common  good, 
searching  for  what  will  allow 
them  to  live  a more  human  and 
dignified  life  whereby  they  can 
share  more  equally  in  the  goods 
of  God's  creation.oo 


"ICI  prepares  young  men  and  women  as  leaders, 
motivated  and  qualified  technically  to  lead  others, 
to  assist  them  to  recognize  and  understand  their 
common  problems  and  how  to  look  for  solutions 
through  communal  action." 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  Founder  of  ICI 


Look  for  Scarboro  Missions' 
new  video  production, 
"School  of  Experience", 
featuring  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute, 
to  be  aired  this  fall  on 
Vision  TV's  Cornerstone. 
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A Base  for  Promoting  Justice 

The  Founding  of  the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 


Fr.  Flarvey  Steele  (centre),  founder  of  ICI,  chats  with  successive  directors 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin  (left)  and  lay  missionary  Tom  Walsh. 
(Photo  taken  in  1981.)  This  year  on  August  9,  Fr.  Steele  celebrated  his  60th 
anniversary  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 


By  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 


My  attraction  to  social 

justice  began  at  an  early 
age  and  grew  in  stages. 
When  I was  ten  years  old  our 
family  moved  to  the  coal-mining 
area  of  Cape  Breton.  It  shocked 
me  the  first  time  I went  down  a 
coal  mine,  some  five  miles  under 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  saw  the 
inhuman  conditions  which  the 
men  endured  to  earn  their  mea- 
gre wages.  So  many  of  them 
were  killed,  many  in  their 
teenage  years.  I also  witnessed 
the  constant  strikes  for  just 
wages  against  the  foreign  own- 
ers of  the  mines. 

The  next  stage  was  when  I 
was  a young  priest.  While  wait- 
ing to  go  to  China  I worked  for 
eighteen  months  with  Fr.  Jimmy 
Tompkins,  the  man  whose  love 
for  justice  and  the  poor  helped  to 
spark  the  Antigonish  movement. 
His  enthusiasm,  as  someone 
said,  "infected  people." 

Next  came  my  years  in  China, 
in  the  1930s,  where  almost  one 
quarter  of  the  human  race  was 
living  in  the  most  inhuman  con- 
ditions imaginable.  This  certain- 
ly confirmed  for  me  that  preach- 
ing social  justice  was  the  greatest 
need  of  humankind. 

My  next  mission  was  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  With  a 
small  school,  I began  the  cooper- 
ative movement  patterned  after 
the  Antigonish  movement. 
Because  of  its  early  success,  the 
Dominican  dictator  saw  it  as  a 
threat  to  the  power  he  held  over 
the  poor.  Suffice  it  to  say  I was 
lucky  to  escape  from  the  country 
alive. 


Still  wanting  to  remain  in 
Latin  America,  I visited  other 
countries  in  the  region  to  see 
where  I could  set  up  another 
base  for  promoting  justice. 

I chose  Panama  for  a number 
of  reasons.  It  was  the  hub  for  air 
travel — the  only  way  of  getting 
around  the  Latin  American  con- 
tinent; it  had  never  had  a dicta- 
tor as  had  most  Latin  American 
countries;  it  had  the  only  stable 
currency  in  the  area — the  United 
States  greenback;  and,  lastly,  a 
number  of  people  welcomed  me 
including  the  president  of  the 
country. 

So  I began  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute  (ICI).  For 
the  first  year  ICI  operated  in 
rented  buildings.  After  holding 
four  courses,  no  building  was 
available  which  could  house  the 
growing  number  of  participants. 
Just  when  I thought  ICI's  short 
life  had  ended,  a young  Pana- 


manian and  recent  Harvard 
graduate,  along  with  his  friends, 
gave  me  a huge  parcel  of  land. 

Soon  other  things  began  to 
happen.  American  friends  in  the 
Canal  Zone  gave  me  a large 
dismantled  building  and  much 
of  the  furnishings.  A Panaman- 
ian woman  sold  her  summer 
house  and  gave  me  US$10,000. 
Other  Panamanians  collected 
furnishings  from  local 
merchants.  A friend  from  New 
York  gave  me  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  finish  the  buildings. 

During  the  more  than  30 
years  since  its  founding,  interna- 
tional support  has  enabled  thou- 
sands of  people  from  grassroots 
organizations  in  Latin  America 
to  study  at  ICI.  They  have 
returned  to  their  organizations 
better  equipped  to  help  build  a 
society  based  on  justice  and 
dignity  , o° 
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To  overcome  all  unjust  discrimination  based 
on  race,  nationality,  culture,  gender  or  belief... 


To  assume  the  gospel  option  for  the  poor. 


To  learn  from  the  poor  to  live  in  moderation; 
and  to  share  and  value  the  wisdom  of 
indigenous  people  to  preserve  the  natural 
environment  as  a source  of  life  for  all. 


To  support  all  people  and  institutions 
seeking  to  create  just  and  humane 
agrarian  reforms  and  policies... 


To  support  campesino  and  indigenous 
organizations  who  fight  to  conserve  or 
regain  their  lands. 


To  support  the  organization  of 
groups  which  would  work  for 
human  rights,  democratic  participa- 
tion and  community  education.  , 


dedge, 

npel  values... 


Ian  Cooperative  Institute  are  rooted 
lean  Bishops  as  stated  in  1992 
rence,  held  in  the  Dominican  Republic: 


■■■I 


H To  support  and  encourage  organizations 
based  on  the  economics  of  solidarity,  with 
which  our  people  try  to  respond  to  their 
agonizing  situations  of  poverty. 


To  present  alternatives  to  rural  peasants  so  that 
they  don't  feel  obliged  to  migrate  to  the  city. 


To  lay  the  foundations  of  a real  and 
efficient  economy  of  solidarity....  which 
demands  a new  international  order. 


To  proclaim  the  values  of  a genuine  democracy 
which  is  pluralistic,  just  and  participative. 

I 


I 

To  strengthen  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 


To  educate  from  the  values  which  form 
an  authentic  democracy:  responsibility, 
co-responsibility,  participation,  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  people,  dialogue  and 
the  common  good. 


Panama: 

Facts  & Figures 


Leader:  President  Ernesto  Perez  Balladares 

Economy:  GNP  per  capita  $2,600 

Monetary  Unit:  Effectively  the  US  dollar,  since  the 

Panamanian  balboa  has  been  tied  at  parity  to  the  dollar 
since  1904. 

Main  Exports:  Bananas,  seafood,  sugar,  beef  and  coffee. 

Main  Imports:  Manufactured  goods,  fuel.  Because  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  Panama's  trade  is  secondary  to  the 
income  generated  by  services  such  as  canal  tolls,  bank- 
ing income,  and  revenue  from  the  Colon  free  zone  (the 
largest  in  the  world  after  Hong  Kong).  Service  income 
enables  it  to  run  a large  trade  deficit. 

Population:  2.6  million.  Most  of  the  people,  jobs  and 
wealth  are  concentrated  in  a thin  strip  either  side  of 
the  Canal,  including  Panama  City — which  has  become 
an  international  banking  centre — and  the  giant  Colon 
free  zone.  Beyond  the  Canal  strip,  Panama  is  thinly 
populated  and  heavily  forested  with  an  abundance  of 
plants  and  wildlife. 

Health:  Infant  mortality:  18  per  1,000  live  births 
(Canada's  is  6 per  1,000). 

Culture:  Panama's  role  as  an  international  crossroads 
has  produced  a multi-ethnic  society  in  which  13%  of 
the  population  are  black,  many  the  descendants  of 
immigrant  Caribbean  workers  who  died  in  the  thou- 
sands building  the  Canal.  A further  10%  of  Panamani- 
ans are  indigenous,  while  the  remainder  are  mestizo, 
or  mixed  blood. 

Religion:  86%  Roman  Catholic;  8%  Protestant. 

Languages:  Spanish,  and  the  five  Indian  groups  who 
speak  indigenous  languages. 

Sources:  Inside  Panama,  UNDP  Human  Development 

Report,  UNICEF  State  of  the  World's  Children  1996 

(The  above  was  taken  from  the  New  Internationalist, 

May  1996  issue ) 


Life  Expectancy:  73  years;  the  average  age  is  22  years. 

Literacy:  32%  of  persons  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Panama  are  men  and  68%  are  women;  however,  in 
the  labour  market,  only  25%  of  the  managers,  adminis- 
trators and  directors  are  women. 

44.3%  of  the  Indian  population  are  illiterate. 

Income:  Panama  is  among  the  three  Latin  American 
countries  with  the  worst  distribution  of  income  (20% 
of  the  poorest  population  obtains  2.7%  of  total  income, 
while  20%  with  greater  income  possess  60.3%). 

50%  of  all  Panamanians  are  not  included  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  The  average  monthly 
income  is  $208.00  which  hardly  covers  the  cost  of  the 
basic  'market  basket'  of  food.  The  poverty  line  is 
approximately  $400.00  per  family,  and  more  than  half 
the  population  is  under  this. 

Unemployment:  Reached  15.7%  in  1991.  73%  were  locat- 
ed in  urban  area.  Unemployment  is  one  of  the  most 
acute  problems  of  Panamanian  society  and  is  related 
to  the  level  of  income,  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
consequently,  the  quality  of  life. 

Health:  Health  resources  are  concentrated  in  Panama 
city.  Of  each  100  pregnant  women,  30  did  not  have 
medical  attention;  24%  of  children  7-9  years  of  age 
have  levels  of  chronic  malnutrition; 

50%  of  the  Indian  homes  drink  river  water. 

80%  of  children  from  1-4  years  of  age  in  the  Indian 
areas  do  not  receive  medical  attention. 

Housing:  Nationally,  24%  of  the  occupied  living  quarters 
have  only  one  room  and  18.5%  have  dirt  floors;  19.4% 
do  not  have  drinking  water;  27.2%  do  not  have  electric 
light;  and  18.9%  use  wood  for  cooking,  which  affects 
the  ecosystem  of  the  country. 

(The  above  was  taken  from  material  provided  by  the  Interameri- 

can  Cooperative  Institute.) 
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OU  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE! 


For  78  years  people  like  you  have  made  a difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  among  whom 
our  missionaries  work  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

We're  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  when  you  send  a contribution  to  us,  you  want  it  to  be 
used  for  our  mission  work  and  not  have  administration  expenses  take  a big  bite  out  of  it. 

With  your  help  we  can  cut  back  on  some  of  these  expenses. 

POSTAGE  COSTS! 

Although  we  will  continue  to  acknowledge  all  donations  received,  we  can  cut  down  on 
postage  costs  by  no  longer  sending  acknowledgements  for  subscriptions  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  Your  mailing  label  is  updated  to  show  your  new  expiry  date,  and  this  will  be  your 
record  of  subscription  fees  paid. 

MONTHLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 

—NO  CHEQUE  WRITING,  NO  POSTAGE  COSTS— 

Some  people  make  an  annual  contribution  to  our  work,  but  many  others  prefer  to  make 
smaller  contributions  on  a regular  basis.  If  you  are  one  of  those  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
monthly  contribution,  or  if  you  would  like  to  become  a monthly  donor,  here  is  a convenient 
and  less  costly  way — no  cheque  writing,  no  postage  costs! 

It  is  really  very  simple.  Just  decide  how  much  you  wish  to  contribute  each  month,  then 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to  us.  (Enclose  an  unsigned  cheque  marked  "VOID", 
if  you  wish  to  have  the  amount  automatically  deducted  from  your  bank.) 


YES!  I want  to  make  a monthly  contribution  to  help  continue  the  work  of  Scarboro  missionaries. 

I authorize  Scarboro  Missions  to  receive  the  following  monthly  contribution: 

□ $10  □ $15  □ $20  □ $25  □ $50  □ $100  □ Other:  

[— J Please  deduct  this  amount  from  my  bank  acount  on  the (date)  of  each  month, 

starting  in (month/year).  I have  enclosed  an  unsigned  cheque  marked  "VOID". 

• • • OR  • • • 


Please  charge  this  amount  to  my  O VISA  or  □ MASTERCARD 
on  the __(date)  of  each  month,  starting  in 


(month/year). 


I 
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I 

! 

I 

I 

S 
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i 

1 

I 

I 
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Card  Number: 
Signature:  


Expiry  Date: 


You  can  cancel  your  donation  at  any  time  by  writing,  calling  or  faxing  us  at  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M 1M4.  Phone  416-261-7135;  Fax:  416-261-0820. 


J 
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& rom  the  Staff  and  Students... 

The  following  are  excerpted  from  interviews  with  a few  of  the  staff  and  students  of  ICI. 


SISTER  ALTAGRACIA  (“CHILO”) 
(Mexico) — Invited  to  ICI  to 
coordinate  the  workshop  on 
“The  Economics  of  Solidarity  ” 


Above:  Sister  Altagracia  (Chilo)  Villarreal  chats  with  Bernardino  Cruz 
Luis,  an  ICI  student  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 


With  this  workshop  on  the  economics 
of  solidarity,  we  are  trying  to  ana- 
lyze the  different  sectors  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  and  also  our  different 
realities,  analyzing  a whole  new  form  of 
economics — a new  way  to  produce,  to 
distribute  the  goods  and  resources,  a new 
way  of  consuming. 

In  conventional  economics  there  are  five  fac- 
tors which  are  the  most  important:  the  financing 
factor  (money);  the  work  factor;  technology  and 
knowledge;  administration  and  management; 
natural  resources.  The  capitalist  economy  is 
based  on  these  five  factors. 

But  as  a result  of  our  experience  in  Latin 
America,  our  indigenous  origins,  and  the  journey 
of  all  the  organizations  in  these  last  years,  we 
have  discovered  a factor  which  is  not  known  in 
conventional  economics  and  which  is  not  taken 
into  account.  This  element  we  call  Factor  C. 

The  letter  C begins  the  main  words  in  Spanish 
which  characterize  Factor  C:  culture,  fellowship, 
collaboration,  community,  and  group  action. 

In  conventional  economics,  financing  is  some- 
thing which  organizes  everything  else.  In  the 
economics  of  solidarity,  often  Factor  C organizes 
our  whole  economy. 

The  participants  of  ICI  receive  a series  of  tools 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  reality  we  are  living 
today.  Eighteen  years  ago  we  did  not  have  this 
ferocious  neoliberalism  which  has  excluded  so 
many  people.  So  today  we  need  tools,  not  just  on 
the  economic  level,  but  also  on  the  level  of  analy- 
sis, methodology,  planning,  and  diagnosis.  We 
need  to  develop  a whole  plan  for  life  in  which  we 
can  go  forward  creating  a different  economy — an 
economy  of  solidarity — by  which  we  think  we 
can  build  a new  society  • °° 


CELESTE  (Dominican  Republic) 

— “Now  I have  confidence” 

I work  with  peasant 
groups  organizing  in 
things  like  drinking  water 
and  latrine  projects.  I am  the 
first  one  who  goes  to  a com- 
munity to  organize  them,  to 
conscientize  them  so  that 
they  know  what  to  do,  to 
help  them  with  techniques 
and  materials  they  don't 
have. 

The  workshops  at  ICI  fit  well  with  the  needs  of 
my  organization.  Everything  I have  learned  at  ICI  is 
going  to  help  me.  Now  I have  confidence  that  I can 
evaluate  things.  When  I go  to  start  a project,  I know 
that  I first  have  to  do  a diagnosis  of  the  situation,  I 
have  to  analyze  what  the  community  really  needs, 
and  what  it  is  that  they  want.  The  program  at  ICI  has 
given  me  confidence  in  my  work. 

The  staff  at  ICI  treat  you  like  their  own  family. 
They  call  you  by  name  as  if  they've  known  you  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  very  rare  to  be  able  to  share,  partici- 
pate and  live  with  people  from  12  different  countries 
and  cultures.  I learned  a little  from  everyone,  just  as 
they  learned  from  me. 

After  going  through  the  program  I see  more  clear- 
ly. Now  I know  what  I want  society  to  be  and  why.°° 


1 
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Hans  Eijsenck 


SISTER  ANGELINA, 

ICI  Staff  Member 
—“Planning” 

What  we  do  is  try  to  let  the 
people  know  that  they 
already  have  a lot  of  knowledge.  We  start  from  their  own 
experience  and  then  later  on  we  use  analysis  and  tech- 
niques to  help  them  improve  their  work  within  their  own 
organizations. 

This  methodology  is  inspired  by  Paulo  Freire's  ideas — 
what  is  called  "Popular  Education". 

For  example,  the  workshop  on  "Planning"  starts  by  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  they  already  know  about  planning. 
Later  on  we  start  talking  about  the  different  elements  you 
need  to  create  and  write  a plan.  We  then  divide  the  stu- 
dents into  sections:  people  who  work  in  the  Church;  peo- 
ple who  work  with  cooperatives;  people  who  work  with 
nongovernmental  organizations;  people  who  work  with 
campesinos  (farmers);  those  who  work  with  women's 
groups. 

In  each  section  they  choose  one  person  who  has  to  talk 
about  their  own  organization,  its  mission,  strategies  and 
objectives,  and  they  write  this  down  in  the  form  of  a plan. 
They  then  exchange  this  with  the  plan  of  another  group. 
For  example,  some  campesinos  might  exchange  their  plan 
with  a women's  group.  The  other  group  then  looks  at  it  to 
see  if  the  elements  for  a plan  are  present  and  written  in  a 
logical  way  in  which  everybody  can  understand. 

In  the  beginning  it  is  very  hard  for  the  students  since 
some  of  them  are  not  used  to  thinking  through  and  writ- 
ing out  a plan,  and  they  have  difficulty  putting  all  these 
elements  together. 

Through  the  program  at  ICI  you  can  see  how  people 
grow.  When  they  first  arrive  they  don't  talk  a lot.  But 
when  they  leave,  they  talk  about  everything,  and  they 
speak  with  confidence.  When  they  go  back  to  their  organi- 
zations, they  are  the  people  who  can  help  others.°° 


Above:  Sister  Angelina 
Mitre  continues  her 
discussion  with  students 
after  class. 


BERTHO  (Haiti)— “The  sharing” 


I am  an  animator 
of  a group  of 
peasants  in  Haiti. 

I work  in  the  coun- 
tryside with  base 
groups  to  organize 
them  in  soil  conser- 
vation projects  and 
the  growing  of 
grains  and  corn.  We 
hold  training  meet- 
ings and  share  infor- 
mation. I also  work  with  the  peasants  to 
help  them  to  claim  their  rights  during 
these  difficult  times. 

I am  counting  on  sharing  with  the  peas- 
ants, the  poor,  everything  I have  learned  at 
ICI.  Above  all,  I experienced  the  sharing. 
Now  I know  better  how  neighbouring 
Latin  American  countries  function  and 
that  we  only  have  different  skin  colours, 
languages  and  cultures,  but  after  that,  we 
share  the  same  problems. 

After  nine  weeks  at  ICI  I have  in  hand  a 
lot  of  tools  to  work  with  the  farmers  and  to 
look  for  more  alternatives  in  responding  to 
the  problems  of  Haiti  .°° 


v 
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JACINTO:  Director  of  the 
cooperative,  “Hope  of  the 
Campesinos”,  Veraguas,  Panama 

This  cooperative  had 
its  beginnings  in  the 
1960s.  In  the  middle  of 
1967,  a young,  recently 
ordained  priest  arrived. 
Hector  Gallego.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  trav- 
el throughout  the  region 
where  he  saw  the  needs 
of  the  campesinos  (farm- 
ers). He  endeavoured  to 
motivate  them  to  organize  through  reading  of 
the  gospel.  Bringing  the  gospel  alive  makes  one 
more  capable  of  analyzing  and  confronting  one's 
situation.  In  this  way  a really  organized  coopera- 
tive was  born. 

Hector  taught  us  about  organization  and  train- 
ing, and  worked  to  obtain  support  for  the 
campesinos  from  a church  organization  called 
CEPAS.  We  received  legal  status  in  September, 

1969,  and  three  years  later  Hector  began  more  prac- 
tical work  to  motivate  the  rest  of  the  farmers  in  the 
area  to  join  the  cooperative  and  to  send  produce  to 
market  through  the  cooperative. 

At  this  time  I had  a small  role  as  a leader  in  my 
community  of  El  Carmen.  It  was  then  that  I got  to 
know  Hector. 

What  was  done  to  Fr.  Hector  was  first  physical 
abuse  and  then,  around  the  time  he  disappeared, 
they  set  fire  to  his  farm.  Hector  had  taught  us  about 
elections  and  we  were  reclaiming  our  land,  we 
were  coming  back  to  occupy  the  land  held  by  our 
grandparents.  This  was  why  Hector  was  disap- 
peared, because  he  came  up  against  the  interests  of 
the  rich  people  of  the  region. 

Today  we  have  a small  coffee  processing  plant 
in  the  community.  Also  there  is  a store  which  sells 
all  kinds  of  consumer  goods  and  construction 
materials.  We  have  another  store  in  El  Carmen,  in 
Vuelta  Larga,  in  Los  Hoyos,  in  the  province  of  San- 
tiago, and  we  have  a fruit  stall  in  the  city  of  Santia- 
go. Moreover,  we  have  a small  warehouse  and  a 
roasting  facility  just  five  minutes  from  here  where 
the  famous  bags  of  coffee,  "El  Tute"  are  processed. 

Members  of  our  cooperative  graduated  from  the 
seventh  course  held  at  ICI,  and  today  ICI  is  holding 
it's  56th  course.  To  go  through  one  of  ICI's  courses 
challenges  us  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  margin- 
alized peoples  of  our  countries.  All  of  the  graduates 
of  ICI  have  a Christian  commitment  to  struggle  for 
others.  This  is  the  strength  and  the  teaching  that  ICI 
has  given  to  this  cooperative.^ 


Processing  and  packaging  coffee  at  the  cooperative  "Hope  of  the 
Farmers",  Santa  Fe,  Veraguas,  Panama. 


BRIGIDO  (Panama) 

— “It  is  the  people” 

I come  from  a rural  com- 
munity in  the  province  of 
Veraguas  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  I am  a farmer  and  a 
member  of  a cooperative. 

My  function  is  working  in 
cooperative  education  to 
integrate  new  members  and 
give  training  to  people  who 
are  already  members.  I also 
help  to  nourish  and  support 
agricultural  projects  such  as 
vegetable  gardens  and  community  gardens.  We 
try  to  show  people  that  by  uniting  our  efforts  we 
can  meet  some  of  the  serious  needs  we  have. 

For  a few  years  there  has  been  a relationship 
between  our  cooperative  and  ICI.  For  example, 
many  cooperative  members  have  participated  in 
training  seminars  and  workshops  on  marketing, 
accounting — things  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  cooperative. 

Here  at  ICI  we  learn  that  a cooperative  isn't  just 
a store.  It  is  the  people  who  form  it.  Therefore, 
when  there  are  four  or  five  families,  it  is  already  a 
cooperative.  We  don't  have  to  wait  until  we  see 
that  there  is  a store  with  its  sign.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  cooperation.  More  than  anything  the 
message  would  be  one  of  sharing — the  exchange 
of  experiences. 

At  ICI  we  meet  many  companions  from  neigh- 
bouring Latin  American  countries.  Together  we 
see  that  we  belong  to  one  world. 

For  the  future,  one  of  the  visions  is  that  youth 
be  educated  so  that  they  will  be  the  defenders  of 
human  values.°° 
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"The  experience  at  ICI  has 

STRENGTHENED  ME.  I'M  PROUD  TO 

be  a Kuna,  proud  of  my  identity, 

and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  it." 

Graciliano  Martinez 
ICI  Participant 

GRACILIANO:  Kuna  indigenous 
(Panama) — “Proud  to  be  a Kuna” 

Here  at  ICI  I've  con- 
centrated more  on 
popular  organizations 
and  cooperatives.  I 
would  like  to  organize 
a group  of  Kuna 
women  in  my  commu- 
nity so  that  they  can 
have  their  own  work- 
shop and  sell  the  tradi- 
tional molas  (embroi- 
dered squares)  to  other 
countries,  without  an 
intermediary,  so  that  there  is  no  more  taking 
advantage  of  our  countrywomen. 

The  workshop  on  cooperation  is  very  impor- 
tant for  my  community.  I'll  take  back  a lot  of 
tools  because  I know  that  my  community  is 
expecting  this  and  I'm  proud  of  what  I've  learned 
as  well.  Hopefully  everything  that  I've  learned  to 
date  will  be  useful. 

Being  here  at  ICI,  we've  had  a lot  of  time  to 
get  to  know  people  from  different  countries. 
Having  shared  so  much  time  together  is  a great 
experience.  I had  never  known  so  many  compan- 
ions from  other  countries  who  each  have  their 
own  sensitivities,  thoughts,  and  way  of  being. 

I've  learned  to  value  other  people,  that  no  race 
is  worth  more  than  another.  The  experience  has 
strengthened  me.  I'm  proud  to  be  a Kuna,  proud 
of  my  identity,  and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  it. 

I want  to  work  with  my  people  as  they  strug- 
gle for  title  to  their  lands  and  try  to  make  a 
decent  living  from  the  traditional  crafts  they 
make  and  sell.°° 


SONIA:  Leader  in  a Kuna  indigenous 
community  (Panama) 

— “Unity  brings  strength” 

In  Kuna  territory,  people 
help  each  other.  They  live 
from  agriculture,  from  fish- 
ing, and  when  one  family 
doesn't  have  something, 
they  help  each  other  out. 
There  is  unity. 

When  they  arrive  here  in 
Panama  City,  it's  a different 
world  because  everything  is 
individualistic.  They  have 
to  try  to  survive  and  look 
for  work  to  support  their  family  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult with  the  salaries  they  earn. 

The  indigenous  are  discriminated  against  in  the 
work  place.  In  general,  the  jobs  they  occupy  are  low- 
paying.  They  work  in  kitchens,  as  dishwashers;  you 
never  see  them  in  offices.  The  majority  of  indigenous 
women  don't  have  a job.  Since  indigenous  men  have 
always  been  marginalized,  for  women  it  is  even  more 
so. 

When  the  Kunas  first  arrive  here  they  are  isolated, 
but  then  they  form  communities  and  there  is  mutual 
help. 

Our  district  was  an  area  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment. We  saw  that  the  area  was  good  and  that  people 
could  live  here,  so  we  decided  to  invade  it.  People 
started  to  build  their  huts,  and  then  they  came  with 
their  families  to  live.  Of  course,  when  the  government 
found  out,  they  opposed  it.  One  time  they  came  with 
the  intention  of  dislodging  us  with  tanks  and  Dober- 
man dogs. 

The  community  united,  and  of  course  unity  brings 
strength.  With  this  unity  we  were  able  to  struggle.  It 
was  not  an  armed  struggle.  We  made  ourselves 
strong.  Afterwards,  there  were  agreements  and  con- 
tracts with  the  government  which  allow  us  to  stay 
here  and  divide  the  land  into  lots  for  each  family. 
Next  month  we  are  hoping  that  they  will  give  us  the 
title,  the  certificate  of  ownership. 

The  Kunas,  wherever  they  go,  always  come  togeth- 
er, working  on  the  level  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  try 
to  improve  things  ourselves,  not  waiting  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  come  and  do  everything  for  us. 

Our  relationship  with  ICI  began  when  members  of 
our  community  went  to  speak  with  them  because  we 
heard  that  they  held  courses  and  seminars  which 
benefit  communities. 
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Women  of  the  bakery  project  which  Mayra  accompanies  in  Veraguas,  Panama. 


MAYRA  (Panama) 

— “It  develops  your  solidarity” 

CEPAS  (the  Centre  for 
Promotion,  Studies  and 
Social  Assistance)  was  found- 
ed by  the  Church  in  1964  to 
confront  malnutrition,  pover- 
ty and  lack  of  adequate  hous- 
ing in  the  province  of  Ver- 
aguas, Panama. 

The  goal  of  CEPAS  is  to 
train  people  so  that  they  can 
be  conscious  of  their  reality,  to  question  why  they  are 
poor.  We  want  people  to  grow  on  the  level  of  organi- 
zation, on  the  level  of  production,  so  that  they  start  to 
recognize  that  they  are  capable  of  struggling  for  their 
own  development. 

The  dream  we  have  as  members  of  CEPAS  is  to 
one  day  see  the  communities  organized,  to  achieve  a 
strong  grassroots  organizational  movement,  that  the 
people  become  a single  force  capable  of  confronting 
problems  and  situations — getting  a water  supply, 
adequate  housing,  adequate  food,  medical  attention; 
that  each  person  has  what  is  necessary  to  live. 

CEPAS  has  three  areas  of  emphasis:  education, 
production,  and  organization.  Production  refers  to 
economic  activities,  for  example,  an  organic  bean 
field,  basic  grains,  a bakery,  a sewing  project.  The 
educational  aspect  is  related  to  the  conscientization 
of  the  person  through  seminars,  meetings, 
workshops. 

Many  members  of  CEPAS  are  graduates  of  the 
courses  which  ICI  gives.  I am  a graduate  of  the  46th 
class  in  1990. 


ICI  helped  me  on  a personal  level.  It  develops 
your  solidarity,  living  with  so  many  people  from 
different  countries. 

On  the  level  of  my  work,  ICI  has  really  helped  me. 
It  has  strengthened  my  commitment  to  the  neediest. 

The  district  with  the  highest  level  of  poverty  is 
Canaza,  one  of  the  richest  districts  because  it  has 
some  of  the  biggest  gold  mines.  But  this  gold,  this 
resource,  will  not  remain  in  the  district  or  even  in  the 
country.  There  are  so  many  children  who  die  of 
hunger,  children  who  still  today  have  no  medical 
assistance,  children  who  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

There  are  a lot  of  other  problems.  One  is  the  land. 
Here  they  have  subsistence  agriculture,  but  due  to 
crop  failure  and  other  circumstances,  sometimes  the 
people  go  for  half  the  year  without  any  rice,  or 
beans — they  have  nothing. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  unemployment 
because  there  is  only  the  seasonal  work  harvesting 
sugar  cane. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  CEPAS  on  the  level  of 
production  is  to  put  aside  everything  which  is  chemi- 
cal and  work  with  organic  fertilizer  and  natural 
insecticide.  We  see  the  importance  of  using  appropri- 
ate technology  to  try  and  conserve  the  environment 
and  give  something  to  the  earth  so  that  it  can  pro- 
duce better. 

We  also  have  a special  focus  on  the  family.  We 
want  the  husband  to  journey  together  with  the  wife. 
The  woman  comes  to  realize  that  she  has  value,  and 
that  the  man  values  her  and  recognizes  that  she  is 
very  important  in  the  home  and  has  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  activities  in  the  community  as  well.  What 
we  do  in  the  family  is  what  we  are  going  to  reflect  in 
the  community.oo 
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ELI  (Peru) — “We  are  not  acting  alone” 


I come  from  the  city  of  Lima,  from  the  shantytowns.  We  are  an  organization  of  women 
working  in  the  area  of  education  and  literacy  training  for  adults.  Among  the  total 
number  of  illiterate  people,  the  highest  percentage  is  always  women.  For  example,  in 
our  district,  of  the  people  who  are  illiterate,  nine  out  of  ten  are  women. 

Our  work  is  also  directed  towards  such  things  as  soup  kitchens  and  committees  for 
children's  feeding  programs.  We  also  work  in  the  community  with  other  women's 
groups  which  have  taken  the  initiative  to  organize  themselves  in  the  face  of  other 
problems. 

The  problem  of  domestic  violence  and  as  well,  with  the  present  economic  crisis,  the 
needs  of  families  for  food  and  health  care  are  faced  by  women.  They  are  the  ones  who 
start  to  look  for  solutions  to  these  problems.  When  our  society  falls  into  a crisis,  it  is  the 
women  who  solve  it.  Our  society,  which  marginalizes  women,  at  the  same  time  demands  these  things  of  us. 

I think  that  after  having  been  here  at  ICI,  I am  more  equipped  to  look  at  the  work  of  my  organization  in  a 
broader  way.  If  we  are  looking  for  real  development,  real  change,  we  have  to  insert  ourselves  into  a broader 
program  and  vision. 

The  tools  that  I will  be  taking  back  will  enable  me  to  recreate  some  of  the  workshops  which  we  have  received 
here.  The  participants  at  ICI  are  people  who  work  with  the  grassroots.  I believe  that  in  an  exchange  like  this,  one 
learns  more.  And  from  learning  more,  one  is  enriched, 
one  is  reaffirmed  in  certain  things,  that  you  are  not  just 
acting  alone.  We  are  many  and  we  are  going  forwards 


JUAN  (Honduras) — “A  new  society” 


W e talk  about  a new  society  in 
which  all  have  the  opportunity  of 
employment;  all  have  housing,  health; 
no  one  dies  because  they  don't  have 


I am  married  and  my  wife 
and  I have  four  children. 
We  belong  to  a rural 
campesino  (farmers)  organiza- 
tion. 

My  role  is  one  of  education 
and  training.  We  believe  it  is 
important  to  start  with  a 
process  of  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  that  we  have  to 
incorporate  women  in  the 
process.  We  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  we  can't  achieve  anything  if 
women  are  separated  from  our  struggle. 

Our  most  defined  struggle  has  been  the  recupera- 
tion of  land — what  we  call  an  integrated  agrarian 
reform.  The  struggle  brings  us  a lot  of  difficulties.  It 
has  included  seeing  the  fall  of  people  who  are  assas- 
sinated and  undergo  political  persecution.  We  have 
had  many  leaders  who  have  come  to  grief,  many  who 
broke  down  because  of  the  struggle. 

We  talk  about  a new  society  in  which  we  all  have 
the  opportunity  of  employment;  we  all  have  housing, 
health;  no  one  dies  because  they  don't  have  medical 
attention;  no  one  remains  illiterate  because  they  did- 
n't have  the  means  to  buy  their  pen  and  notebook;  we 
don't  have  to  fight  to  obtain  land  just  to  have  a home; 
we  all  live  without  discrimination,  where  indigenous 
people  are  not  segregated,  but  rather,  all  people  are 
treated  equally. 


medical  attention;  no  one  remains 
illiterate  because  they  didn't  have  the 
means  to  buy  their  pen  and  notebook; 
no  one  has  to  fight  to  obtain  land 
just  to  have  a home;  no  one  lives  with 
discrimination;  where  indigenous 
people  are  not  segregated,  but  rather, 
all  people  are  treated  equally." 

Juan  Serrano , ICI  participant 

A society  cannot  achieve  these  ends  unless  we  as 
people  who  are  part  of  society  are  ready  to  change,  to 
transform  ourselves. 

Here  at  ICI  we  do  a self-evaluation,  of  what  we 
are,  what  we  have  been  and  who  we  want  to  be.  It 
even  goes  to  the  depth  of  your  own  family.  Before, 
my  organization  was  my  first  priority.  I didn't  take 
into  account  that  part  of  my  organization  is  my 
home,  the  base.  The  first  organization  which  must  be 
stable  and  have  security  is  the  family. 

Our  people  need  development  in  order  to  live.  So 
we  are  moving  forward  developing  in  an  integral 
way,  in  knowledge,  training,  and  as  well  economical- 
ly, to  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  exist 
in  each  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. °° 
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See  Scarboro  Missions  on 
Catholic  Journal,  Vision  TV 

Tuesdays  @ 7:30  pm;  Wednesdays  @ 1:00  am  and  11:00  am  ET/PT. 


"COME  AND  SEE " 


In  this  video  Scarboro  priests  and  laity  share  their  reflections  on  working 
in  mission  among  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  other  lands. 

Find  out  what  it  means  to  be  a missionary,  and  why  these  Canadian  Catholics 
decided  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 


CATHOLIC  JOURNAL:  Encountering  the  Canadian  Catholic  Church. 
The  teachings.  The  leaders.  The  issues.  Every  week  on  television. 

Catholic  Journal  is  a production  of  the  Catholic  Television  Group 
(of  which  Scarboro  Missions  is  a member)  and  Villagers  Media  Productions, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y 1V6.  Ph:  (416)  323-3228 ; Fax:  (416)  323-1201 


P.S.  Don't  forget  to  tune  into  "Our  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help  Devotions", 

Wednesdays  @ 3:30  pm  ET/PT. 

Produced  by  the  Redemptorists  of  Canada  with  Villagers  Media  Productions. 

\ I 


Interfaith  Workshops 

Would  your  parish  or  Christian  community  group  like 
to  sponsor  an  interfaith  workshop  inhouse? 

Participants  will: 

• Find  our  more  about  other  religions; 

• Learn  skills  for  Christian  ministry  in  a multi-religious 
and  multicultural  society; 

• Be  part  of  an  interfaith  worship  service; 

• Explore  current  Catholic  teaching  about  non-Christian  religions 

and  interfaith  dialogue. 

For  information  contact  Paul  McKenna, 

77  Mill  Street  East,  Unit  #39,  Tottenham,  ON,  LOG  1W0.  Phone:  (905)  936-1022 
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ANEW 
VIDEO  BY 
SCARBORO 
MISSIONS 


''School  of  experience" 


The  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute,  Panama 


Throughout  Latin 
America  millions 


of  poor  people  struggle 
daily  for  survival  and 
dignity.  Many  have 
organized  themselves  to 
better  cope  with  that 
challenge. 

In  this  video,  visit 
the  Interamerican 


Cooperative  Institute 
where  leaders  of  many 
of  these  grassroots 
organizations  strength- 
en their  skills  and  in 


turn  strengthen  their  organizations. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  been  present  in 
Panama  since  1964  primarily  through  the  work 
of  the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
founded  by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Harvey 
Steele,  and  under  the  continued  direction  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  (25.5  minutes) 


ORDER  FORM  Please  send  me  the  following  Scarboro  Missions  productions: 


School  of  Experience 

copy(ies) 

Two-part  video 

[Come  and  See/Health  & Life  for  the  Ngobe] 

copy(ies) 

Three-part  video 

copy(ies) 

[Ocoa/Shared  Land,  Shared  Water /Gerry  Heffernan] 

A Shared  Dream 

copy(ies) 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies) 

Hope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies) 

A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies) 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies) 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies) 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies) 

Padro  Pablo:  Fighter  For  Justice 

copy(ies) 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

copy(ies) 

$20  each  = $ 
$15  each  = $ 

$15  each  - $ 

$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 
$60  each  = $ 
$16  each  = $ 


Excellent  for  schools,  parishes 
and  home  viewing! 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED  = $_ 


Name 

Address 

Apt.  # 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order, 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 
M1M  1M4.  Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  261-0820 


I 

I 

i 


;; 

:■ 


Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 


Cross  Cultures! 


scarborc 

mission 


Be  a Missionary 
Overseas 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding  of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


A Canadian  Catholic  mission- 
ary community  serving  in  Asic 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 

I 

YCS,  I’m  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 

1 in  overseas  mission. 

2 Please  send  me  information  on  your 

I program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

I □ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


J Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
i Or  call:  416-261-7135,  ext.  150  (priests),  165  (laity' 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 

I - 

Complete  and  mail  this  today ! 

...Or give  us  a call. 


S carboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian 
Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith  with  people 
of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


>ctober  1996 
1.00 
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with  children  in  Ecuador. 
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McGuire  depart  for  Brazil,  and  Puri 
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behind  them  are  lay  coordinators  Mary 
Anne  O'Connor  and  Lorraine  Reaume. 
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This  issue  contains  our 
Thanksgiving  Appeal 
Envelope.  In  the  month 
of  October  we  in  Canada 
celebrate  both  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Evangelization  of  the 
Nations  (Mission  Sunday). 
One  way  you  can  give  thanks 
to  God  is  by  renewing  your 
commitment  to  mission. 
With  God's  help  and  yours, 
Scarboro  missionaries  can 
also  give  witness  to  the  gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 
We  are  grateful  for  your 
support  and  wish  you  and 
your  family  a happy 
Thanksgiving. 
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Mission  Sunday  be  the 
occasion  for  the  generous 
cooperation  of  the  faithful 
with  missionary  enterprises.” 

Pope  John  Paul  IPs  Mission  Intention 
for  October,  1996 


THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Lorraine  Reaume 


"jf/J 

tK/ope 


You  are  about  to  read  an  issue 
almost  entirely  composed  of 
articles  written  by  our  most 
recent  group  of  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionaries. Their  impressions  are 
quite  vivid,  their  eyes  wide  open  to 
the  newness,  to  the  beauty,  as  well 
as  the  sadness  present  in  the  lands 
in  which  they  are  living. 

Beverley  Vantomme  writes 
about  a village  in  Malawi  in  which 
all  the  men  have  died,  mostly  of 
AIDS.  Terry  Heemskerk  tells  us 
about  illiteracy  in  Guyana,  a coun- 
try which  used  to  have  a high  liter- 
/ acy  rate.  Paul  McGuire  writes  a 
story  of  a poor  Brazilian  family 
driven  from  their  land.  Mary  Anne 
OGonnor  writes  of  an  abandoned 
woman,  barely  managing  to  feed 
her  children. 

It  is  important  that  we  hear  these 
■ stories  and  name  the  realities 
around  us.  We  need  to  ask:  Where 
\ is  the  crucifixion  happening  today? 
Who  are  those  being  falsely 
accused?  Where  are  those  who  are 
thirsty  who  are  being  offered  only 
; vinegar?  Where  are  those  who 
| speak  God’s  truth  being 
condemned?  In  what  ways  is  our 
world  still  at  Good  Friday? 

We  also  need  to  see  how  we 
remain  in  Holy  Saturday.  Where  is 
there  confusion?  Where  do  we  see 
the  disciples  of  God  scattered  in 
fear,  protecting  only  themselves? 

And  yet,  there  are  signs  of  Easter 
Sunday.  We  are  people  of  the  resur- 
rection, who  hope  eternal.  Jesus  did 
\ not  choose  a crowd  of  exceptional 

I 


figures  to  follow  him.  He  chose 
very  human  people,  with  all  their 
frailties.  He  forgave  them  when 
they  failed  and  he  entrusted  the 
building  of  his  faith  community  to 
them.  Jesus  told  us,  "The  Reign  of 
God  is  at  hand." 

The  stories  in  this  issue  also 
point  to  signs  of  the  Reign  breaking 
through  in  our  midst.  Ray  Vantom- 
me’s  reflection  tells  us  of  a home- 
less man  in  Toronto  who  has  next 
to  nothing,  yet  gives  away  the  few 
cents  he  does  have,  reminiscent  of 
Jesus'  parable  about  the  widow's 
mite  (Mark  12:41-44).  From  Guyana, 
Penelope  Somerville  tells  us  of 
Lorna,  a woman  rejected  for  her 
struggles  with  her  mental  health, 
yet  a person  of  prayer  and  service 
and  hope  to  those  around  her.  Eric 
Lagace  tells  us  of  people  in  China 
who  continue  to  have  faith  in  spite 
of  government  attempts  to  eradi- 
cate all  religious  belief.  From  Brazil, 
Karen  VanLoon  tells  us  of  women 
who  are  very  busy  just  trying  to 
survive,  yet  take  the  time  to  work 
with  their  neighbours  on  communi- 
ty health  concerns.  As  you  read  on 
you  will  discover  more  wonderful 
signs  of  the  Spirit  of  God  breaking 
through  in  the  lives  of  people, 
against  all  odds. 

All  Christians  are  called  to  be 
people  of  hope  and  service.  For 
some,  like  the  Scarboro  lay  mission- 
aries you  will  read  about  in  this 
issue,  God  puts  the  yearning  in 
their  hearts  to  serve  overseas.  Being 
a lay  missionary  is  a way  to  share 


life  and  hope  in  another  land,  moti- 
vated not  by  economic  gain  or  a 
desire  for  adventure,  but  by  faith 
and  a desire  to  share  the  stories 
from  a faith  perspective. 

In  our  own  limited  ways  we 
strive  with  the  grace  of  God  to  be 
signs  of  hope,  and  to  recognize  and 
name  the  hope  and  love  present  in 
our  world.  During  my  time  in 
Bolivia  a number  of  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  remarked  to  me 
how  much  it  touched  them  that  a 
lay  person  would  choose  to  leave 
home  and  family  just  to  be  with 
them.  Just  the  act  of  someone 
choosing  to  live  there  with  them 
seemed  to  add  to  their  hope  and 
inspiration.  Ironically,  it  is  from 
Bolivians,  and  their  patience  and 
sense  of  celebration  in  the  midst  of 
sufferings,  that  my  own  hope  and 
joy  deepened. 

My  hope  has  also  been  ignited 
by  the  wonderful  people  who  come 
to  Scarboro  Missions  desiring  to 
offer  their  lives  in  service  and  to 
learn  from  neighbours  in  new 
lands.  They  are  people  eager  to 
respond  to  God's  call  in  their  lives. 

I hope  reading  about  them  and  the 
people  with  whom  they  have  jour- 
neyed adds  to  your  own  hope  and 
inspiration. oo 
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CHALLENGED 


To  Let  Go 


A reflection  given  by  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Marc  Halle  at  the  Missioning 
Ceremony  in  December,  1995,  as  Mark  and  seven  other  new  Scarboro  lay 
missioners  were  about  to  embark  on  their  mission  journeys. 


past  four  months 
Lee  we  first  arrived  in 
d- August  have  been 
pretty  eventful.  In  addition  to 
our  own  busyness  in  preparing 
for  our  missions,  we  followed 
issues  like: 

❖ a toxic  spill  at  a 
Canadian-owned  gold  mine 
in  Guyana  into  one  of  the 
country's  main  rivers; 

❖ spending  cuts  and 
policies  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  punish  the  poor 
and  cast  thousands  of  others 
into  poverty  as  a result  of 
pressures  from  a global 
economic  system  that  at  the 
same  time  rewards  business 
and  banks  with  record  profits; 

❖ peoples  unwilling  to 
live  together  as  witnessed  in 
the  wars  of  Bosnia,  Sri  Lanka, 
and  the  assassination  of 
Israeli  President  Yitzak  Rabin, 
followed  hours  later  by  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  our  own 
prime  minister.  We  also  sat  on 
the  edge  of  our  seats  as  the 
unity  of  our  country  was 
almost  undermined; 

❖ the  execution  of  a 
Nigerian  poet  for  his  defence 
of  human  rights  and  the 
environment; 

❖ France's  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  South  Pacific 
despite  universal  protests. 


The  list  goes  on.  And  we  say, 
"That's  too  bad."  But  in  our  own 
ways,  we  are  part  of  this  system 
that  helps  to  make  some  people's 
lives  miserable,  often  people  in 
countries  far  away.  Whether  it  is 
the  clothes  we  wear,  or  the  prod- 
ucts we  buy,  or  the  mutual  funds 
we  invest  into,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  we  are  all  intercon- 
nected and  the  way  we  live  does 
impact  upon  others. 

"But  why  feel  guilty?"  we  ask. 
"Everybody's  doing  it.  What  am  I 
to  do,  quit  everything,  abandon 
my  lifestyle,  be  poor?"  Not  exact- 
ly. We  are  not  called  to  be  poor. 
No  one  should  be  poor.  But 
maybe  we  are  being  challenged 
to  let  go,  in  some  ways,  to  the 
things  we  believe  make  our  lives 
liveable,  enjoyable,  safe  and 
secure.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
ways. 

Eight  of  us  are  about  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  risking  another 
way.  We've  all  had  to  surrender 
quite  a bit  already:  for  some, 
prime  earning  years;  for  others, 
an  established  professional  prac- 
tice, home,  automobiles,  personal 
belongings,  job,  and  proximity  to 
parents,  children,  grandchildren 
— all  the  ones  we  love  and  will 
surely  miss. 

Some  have  dared  to  ask  us, 
"Why  are  you  doing  this?"  We 
know  why,  but  maybe  we  are  not 
able  to  articulate  the  reason.  Most 
of  us  really  can't  tell  you  why. 

But  we  know,  somewhere  in  our 


hearts  we  just  know.  In  our 
hearts  is  a deep  feeling  that  there 
is  another  way,  maybe  even  a 
better  way. 

I am  reminded  of  a story  of  a 
wealthy  Japanese  family  who 
worked  hard  to  achieve  great 
reward:  a marvellous  house,  an 
amazing  automobile,  fantastic 
appliances  and  vacations,  foreign 
university  educations  for  the 
children,  complete  success.  How- 
ever, after  reaching  the  top  and 
fulfilling  all  possible  desires, 
there  was  the  strange  feeling, 

"So,  this  is  it?  All  my  work,  and 
this  is  it?  There's  got  to  be  more 
than  this."  Certainly  there  are 
others  who  reach  the  top  and  say 
they  are  quite  satisfied  with  all 
that  they  have  accumulated.  But 
most  of  us  never  achieve  that 
kind  of  super  success  and  ulti- 
mately remain  convinced  that 
bliss  is  just  a promotion  away,  or 
in  the  next  vacation,  or  in  some- 
thing  else. 

But,  do  we  eight  Scarboro  laity 
really  believe  that  we  will  find  a 
better  way  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  poverty,  decay,  hunger, 
and  maybe  even  oppression  and 
violence  await  us?  What  foods 
will  we  eat?  What  will  we  wear? 
However,  today  Jesus  tells  us, 
"Life  is  more  than  food  and  the 
body  is  more  than  clothing."  If 
God  feeds  the  birds,  we  should 
not  fear  starvation.  But  truly  it  is 
unreasonable  not  to  be  afraid. 

Still,  in  going  on  mission,  we 
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Today,  as  we  celebrate  our 
mission  commitments  to  Scar- 
boro  Missions,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  are  symbols  representing 
the  parts  of  the  world  that  we 
are  to  go  to.  The  large  carving  is 
believed  by  many  Chinese  to  be 
the  face  of  the  future  Buddha, 
full  of  jubilation,  full  of  laughter. 
It  represents  hope.  For  us  head- 
ing to  China,  this  hope  for  some- 
thing better  puts  us  on  common 
ground  with  others  who  will 
stumble  along  with  us  towards 
mutual  understanding  and  com- 
munication. For  all  of  us,  for  the 
whole  world,  the  call  to  hope  is 
solidarity.  It  is  this  gift  through 
presence  that  we  can  give  to  and 
receive  from  those  whom  we 
journey  with  not  just  in  Guyana, 
Malawi,  Zambia,  and  China,  but 
everywhere.®® 


Scarboro's  most  recent  group  of  lay  missionaries. 

Standing  L-R:  Ray  Vantomme,  Terry  Heemskerk,  Eric  Lagace. 
Seated  L-R:  Beverley  Vantomme,  Marc  Halle,  Mary  Rowlands, 
Penelope  Somerville,  Harry  Heemskerk. 

Photo  at  right:  Mark  gives  his  reflection  at  the  Missioning 
Ceremony  held  in  the  chapel  at  Scarboro  Missions. 


hope  to  be  able  to  have  some 
impact.  But  confronted  with  the 
magnitude  of  problems,  we 
might  be  a little  too  idealistic, 
even  unrealistic,  to  think  we  can 
influence  any  change.  Who  do 
we  think  we  are?  We  are  not 
highly  skilled,  or  super  human. 
How  on  earth  are  we  going  to 
make  any  difference  really? 
What  do  we  have  to  help  us  out? 

Well,  we  have  the  most  awe- 
some role  model.  And  things 
were  not  much  different  when 
he  came  among  us  some  2,000 
years  ago  than  they  are  today. 
Power,  greed,  injustice,  oppres- 
sion, sickness — all  those  nas- 
ties— were  overwhelmingly 
prevalent. 

How  did  God  deal  with  it 
back  then? 

In  Advent,  it  is  fitting  to 
reflect  that  God  comes  to  us  as  a 
vulnerable  baby.  But  there  is  no 
place  for  a God  of  love  in  this 
violent  and  competitive  world. 
There  is  no  place  for  a God  of 
tenderness  in  lives  too  reliant  on 
intelligence  and  logic. 

When  the  infant  God  knocks, 
a "No  Vacancy"  sign  goes  up. 
But  God  did  find  a place,  a 


manger,  a trough 
used  to  feed  animals, 
in  a smelly  stable 
where  most  people 
would  likely  not  stay. 

Yet  this  is  how  Jesus 
came  to  be  with  us,  to 
change  our  fear  and 
self-centredness  into 
love  and  openness  for 
others;  our  injustice  and  intoler- 
ance into  a desire  for  solidarity 
with  all  people. 

Today,  do  not  look  for  God  in 
the  twinkling  Christmas  lights. 
Rather,  find  God  in  the  stables  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  dark  and 
cold  stables  of  our  own  lives. 

This  vulnerable  Jesus  made 
change,  and  still  does  within  us 
today.  He  gives  us  a different 
pair  of  glasses  to  view  the  world, 
to  see  through  our  illusions  and 
to  value  people  over  profits, 
forgiveness  over  revenge,  hope 
over  hopelessness.  It  is  probably 
accurate  to  predict  that  the 
change  we  will  make  overseas 
will  not  be  the  kind  that  liberates 
nations  from  ruthless  dictators, 
alleviates  all  poverty,  all  oppres- 
sion. But  we  can  be  messengers 
of  hope. 
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By  Marc  Halle 


Marc  has  now  completed  lan- 
guage school  and  begun  his  teaching 
position  in  Beijing,  China,  teaching 
English  to  Chinese  students.  In  this 
article,  Marc  shares  an  often 
humorous  perspective  on  his  mis- 
sionary journey  thus  far. 

Since  missionary  activity 
is  forbidden  in  Main- 
land China,  we  are 
there  only  as  a Catholic  pres- 
ence. If  the  authorities  were  to 
link  us  to  a religious  organiza- 
tion they  could  restrict  our  abili- 
ty to  re-enter  China  in  the  future 
and  prohibit  any  opportunity  to 
work.  So  it  was  with  this  in  mind 
that  I became  cautious  almost  to 
the  extreme  of  paranoia. 

I recall  phoning  home  within 
the  first  week  that  I arrived  in 
Beijing,  to  tell  my  family  that  I 
was  safe  and  sound.  Hearing 
many  stories  about  phones  being 
tapped,  I was  on  my  guard. 
While  talking  with  my  father,  he 
forgot  that  we  were  not  sup- 
posed to  mention  anything  relat- 
ed to  Scarboro  Missions  over  the 
phone.  He  started  describing  to 
me  how  he  saw  my  picture  in 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  I 
quickly  realized  what  he  was 
saying  and  my  heart  started 
racing.  "What  if  people  who  tap 
the  telephone  calls  hear  this?"  I 
worried.  "I'll  be  doomed!" 
Admittedly,  I was  probably 
overreacting.  But  nevertheless,  I 
quickly  changed  the  topic  of  the 
telephone  conversation  causing 


A drawing  by  Marc  Halle. 


a little  confusion  for  my  poor 
dad. 

Often  I would  go  out  to  eat 
with  another  Scarboro  colleague, 
Puri  Garrido.  We  would  often 
talk  about  Scarboro  Missions' 
purpose  in  China,  its  future,  the 
future  of  the  Church,  about  God 
and  many  other  related  topics 
which  could  possible  raise  suspi- 
cion by  some  people  overhear- 
ing. When  we  suspected  some- 
one within  earshot  of  being  able 
to  understand  English,  we 
would  create  our  own  hybrid 
language  of  English,  Chinese, 
French  and  Spanish. 

Puri  is  fluent  in  Spanish,  but  I 
don't  know  a single  word.  But  I 
try  anyway.  Whenever  talking 
about  a priest,  I say  it  in  my 
version  of  Spanish,  "priestos". 
Whenever  mentioning  the  Vati- 
can, I'd  say  "Vaticanos"  (I  really 
don't  know  Spanish!).  This 
messy  concoction  of  languages 
was  probably  enough  to  confuse 
any  would-be  eavesdroppers. 

Whenever  I would  enter  the 
'code  mode',  I would  give  Puri  a 


small  kick  under  the  table  and 
some  big  winks  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  we  should  start  using  a 
little  more  discretion  in  our  con- 
versation. I would  often  shake 
my  head  in  the  general  direction 
of  someone  suspicious  to  help 
her  understand  the  meaning 
behind  the  kick,  the  wink,  and 
the  use  of  the  crazy  words.  At 
first,  she  would  often  give  me  a 
dumbfounded  look  as  if  to  say 
"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?". 
After  she  finally  understood 
what  I was  getting  at,  she  usual- 
ly burst  out  laughing. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that 
many  letters  are  screened  by  the 
authorities  before  they  are  deliv- 
ered. Sometimes  with  great  dis- 
appointment and  frustration,  all 
that  a person  may  receive  is  an 
empty  envelope.  So,  sending 
letters  also  requires  the  use  of 
discretion.  In  one  letter  to  a Scar- 
boro colleague  in  Guyana,  I tried 
to  explain  the  differences  I per- 
ceived between  her  placement  in 
Guyana  and  mine  in  China, 
without  using  any  words  that 
would  suggest  any  reference  to 
the  political  or  religious  situa- 
tion that  I was  trying  to  describe. 

I would  try  to  explain  that 
Beijing,  as  a city  of  13  million 
people,  is  probably  more  physi- 
cally comfortable  than  Guyana, 
but  there  are  some  other  obsta- 
cles in  serving  here,  like  a lack  of 
complete  religious  freedom,  for 
example.  Beijing  may  be  able  to 
keep  stomachs  filled,  but  spiritu- 
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Celebrating  Louise's  birthday  in  Hong  Kong.  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  who 
works  in  Hong  Kong,  and  lay  missionaries  Puri  Garrido,  Eric  Lagace, 
Marc  Halle,  and  Louise  Malnachuk  who  work  in  Mainland  China. 


ally  it  is  relatively  parched.  So 
instead  of  saying  that  Beijing 
was  difficult  because  of  a lack  of 
religious  institutions  and  the 
freedom  to  interrelate  and  work 
through  the  local  Church,  I 
would  use  a metaphor  about 
coffee  and  doughnuts.  "At  least 
in  Guyana  there  are  doughnut 
shops  on  almost  every  corner.  I 
really  miss  those  doughnuts  here 
as  Beijing  has  a real  shortage  of 
doughnut  shops." 


Whoever  may  screen  the  mail 
may  think  that  I am  incapable  of 
making  a sentence  with  coherent 
ideas.  In  all  likelihood  the  per- 
son receiving  my  letters  may 
think  the  same  thing  too.  The 
code-filled  stories  in  the  letters 
that  try  to  discretely  explain  the 
state  of  affairs  can  sound  pretty 
far  fetched. 

The  same  is  true  for  people 
who  send  letters  to  us  in  China.  I 
thought  I had  told  everybody 
before  leaving  Canada  to  be 


careful  about  what  they  write  in 
their  letters  to  me.  I told  them 
that  as  long  as  they  didn't  write 
anything  political  or  religious, 
there  should  be  no  problem.  But 
after  arriving  in  China,  I realized 
that  I had  forgotten  to  tell  certain 
people.  So  in  a convoluted  way  I 
would  try  to  explain  this  instruc- 
tion in  a coded  letter,  "Please 
don’t  write  to  me  about  my  for- 
mer friends,  Politica  and  Areligus. 
Ever  since  our  last  argument,  I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  them!  If 
you  know  what  I mean..." 

Probably  one  of  the  hardest 
things  about  being  in  China  like 
this  is  the  fact  that  we  have  to  be 
so  cautious  about  what  we  say 
and  do.  It's  something  that  peo- 
ple certainly  take  for  granted 
when  there  is  no  need  to  be  cau- 
tious. But  although  it  can  be 
frustrating  at  times,  it  can  be  fun 
too.  With  a little  imagination,  the 
life  of  a lay  missioner  in  China 
can  be  quite  exciting.°° 


A Christian  Witness 


A quote  from  Joseph  Epifano,  who  just  completed  five  years  as  a Scarboro  lay 
missionary , teaching  English  to  Chinese  students  in  China. 


"W 


e go  to  China  to  give  a Christian  witness.  It  is  a silent  witnessing, 
a witnessing  by  example,  by  how  you  live,  so  that  you  can  impact 
in  a positive  way  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 

In  China,  it  is  important  to  be  responsible  for  your  teaching,  to  have  a genuine 
interest  in  your  students,  to  take  your  teaching  and  the  students  seriously. 

To  witness  in  China  means  to  love  without  expecting  anything  in  return; 
to  be  present,  to  really  listen,  to  get  to  know  them  as  people,  to  learn  how  God 
is  already  present  among  the  Chinese  people.” 
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Malawi!  Zambia! 


"We,  BEVERLEY  AND  RAY 
VANTOMME  from  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Parish  in  Camrose,  Alberta,  accompa- 
nied by  family,  friends,  this  community 
and  each  other,  commit  ourselves  for 
three  years  as  lay  missioners  with  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society... 

We  understand  mission  as  revealing 
God  by  discovering  within  each  person 
the  light  and  love  of  wisdom;  by  recog- 
nizing another's  beauty  and  giftedness; 
by  recognizing  each  person  for  who 
they  are,  or  who  they  are  able  to  be,  at 
that  particular  moment." 

(Commitment  Statement) 
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New  Missions  for  Scarboro 


Lay  missionaries  Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme  have  been  missioned  to 
Mzuzu,  Malawi,  where  Be v works  as  a psychiatric  nurse  at  St.  John  of  God  ] 
psychiatric  hospital,  and  Ray  as  a maintenance  coordinator  at  St.  John's 
Hospital.  Mary  Rowlands  (see  inset,  facing  page)  is  serving  in  Zambia  at  the 
Kanyanga  Zonal  Health  Unit  where  she  works  as  an  obstetrics  nurse. 


Malawi... 

The  project  Ray  and  I completed  one  weekend  was  in  a village  a 
half  hour  journey  by  bus,  followed  by  a five  kilometre  walk  in. 
One  cannot  drive  as  there  is  no  real  road.  The  village  has  no 
men;  they  have  all  died,  many  of  AIDS,  and  there  are  many 
orphaned  children  who  are  being  cared  for  mostly  by  grandmothers. 

Ray  and  I and  a Malawian  I work  with  went  out  to  initiate  and 
assist  with  the  building  of  a latrine  (chimbuzi)  for  one  of  these  grand- 
mothers whose  daughter,  Irene,  is  a patient  at  the  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal where  I work.  A beautiful  young  woman,  Irene  was  mentally  ill 
and  had  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  forest  near  her  village.  Her  mother 
would  at  times  travel  three  days  to  find  her  and  take  her  food. 

I was  told  that  Irene's  mother  looks  after  eight  children:  Irene’s 
boy,  the  children  of  her  two  other  daughters  who  died,  and  her 
daughter-in-law's  children.  They  have  no  money  for  food  except 
what  they  can  get  selling  bananas  and  avocados.  She  does  grow 
some  maize  and  also  receives  some  from  the  hospital  where  Ray 
works  (they  give  it  to  the  poor).  For  some  reason,  the  village  chief 
has  ignored  this  woman's  situation. 

Irene's  mother  had  no  latrine  or  washing  area  which  is  unusual  as 
even  the  poor  have  these  basics.  That  weekend  we  dismantled  an  old 
brick  building  in  one  yard  of  the  village,  took  the  bricks  to  Irene's 
mother's  area  and  cleared  a space  in  the  corn  fields.  Using  the  old 
bricks,  a local  man  built  the  new  structure  and  we  secured  the  area 
around  it  with  broken  bricks  and  mud,  and  then  leveled  the  land. 
The  roof  we  made  from  twigs  and  grass.  The  area  they  had  been 
using  as  a latrine  can  now  be  used  for  growing  a crop. 

Irene  is  still  in  hospital  making  good  progress.  She  is  learning  to 
make  Malawian  pastries  to  sell  in  order  to  help  buy  food  for  her 
family,  and  hopefully  to  help  them  buy  blankets.  This  work  gives 
her  confidence  and  self-esteem. 

This  Saturday  we  are  going  to  celebrate  with  this  family  of 
women  and  see  the  completed  project.  Irene's  mother  helped  us  all 
the  way  through,  as  did  the  children. 

Ray  and  I were  tired  at  the  end  of  those  days  as  it  was  a long 
journey  to  and  from  the  village.  However,  the  landscape  is  breath- 
taking. As  we  walked  we  were  shown  graveyards,  charcoal  and 
bricks  being  made,  maize  being  ground — fascinating  village  life.°° 

Left:  Beverley  with  patients  at  the  psychiatric  hospital  where  she  works. 
Top:  Ray  assists  with  the  building  of  an  incinerator  for  St.  John's  hospital. 


Villagers  wait  for 
their  corn  to  be 
ground. 


Irene  (L)  and  her 
mother  (below)  help 
with  the  project.  Later, 
mother  takes  a much 
needed  rest  (R). 


"God  of  Life,  you  have  called  me 
by  name,  MARY  ROWLANDS,  from 
St.  Norbert's  Parish  in  Lunenburg, 
Nova  Scotia.  I commit  myself  to  serve 
with  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  As  a lay  missioner  in 
Zambia,  I will  spend  the  next  three 
years  walking  with  and  serving  God's 
people.  I thank  my  family,  friends 
and  my  parish  community,  for  their 
love,  support  and  generous  prayers." 
(Commitment  Statement) 


Zambia... 


Mary,  with  Sister  Marcellena  at  language 
study,  learning  15  new  Timbouka  words. 


Looking  back,  the  preparation  pro- 
gram prepared  me  well  for  the 
many  unexpected  events  that  occur 
here.  Also  the  unshakeable  hope  that  I 
came  away  with  sees  me  through  each 
day,  so  for  now  I am  celebrating  all 
the  good  things  that  are  happening  at 
Kanyanga  Health  Unit  where  I work. 

My  days  are  spent  in  the  maternity 
department  and  some  days  are  really 
hectic.  We  also  take  care  of  the  ante- 
natal and  under-five  clinics.  Both  are 
well  attended.  The  people  come  in  the 
hundreds.  As  well,  twice  a week,  staff 
go  to  the  outstations  for  clinics,  so 
there  is  a lot  of  good  work  being 
done. 

Being  without  a medical  doctor 
makes  life  more  complicated  but  we 
do  what  we  can.  People  tell  me  their 
problems  and  even  though  I don't 
understand,  there  is  always  someone 
around  to  help.°° 
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‘/(  e Gave 
All  He  Had 


cool  clear  Sunday  morning 
on  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto, 
leaving  Mass  at  St.  Paul's, 

I felt  more  aware  of  the  homeless 
standing,  sitting,  laying,  sleeping 
on  the  sides  of  the  street, 
soaking  up  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 


As  I passed  by  the  front  of  a fast  food  eatery, 
an  open  hand  was  outstretched 
in  front  of  me. 

A hand  containing  a nickel,  a dime. 

A young  man  in  his  late  20s 
asking  me  to  make  up  the  difference 
for  a drink. 


Pictured  above  is  St.  Francis  Table,  a restaurant 
in  Toronto  that  serves  the  poor.  It  is  operated  by 
the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Friars. 

During  their  four  month  preparation  for  over- 
seas mission,  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  may 
serve  there  as  part  of  their  outreach  ministry. 


Looking  deep  into  this  person's  eyes 
then  back  at  the  outstretched  hand, 

I asked  if  it  would  be  alright  to  buy  him  a coffee. 
He  accepted  and 
we  entered  the  eatery. 


By  Ray  Vantomme 
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Thinking  he  would  keep  the  fifteen  cents 
I was  surprised  when  he  offered  the  change  to  me. 
"No  thank  you,  you  keep  it,"  I replied. 

Turning  toward  the  counter,  he  said  "Thank  you," 
dropping  the  fifteen  cents  into  a box 
for  the  needy, 

knowing  he  had  to  start  his  day  all  over  again 
with  nothing. 

I don't  remember  saying 
"You're  welcome." 

His  was  an  act  of  generosity  and  love. 

Written  while  Ray  ami  Beverley  Vantomme  were  living  in 
Toronto  and  taking  part  in  Scarboro's  lay  preparation  program. 
They  are  now  serving  in  Malawi,  Africa  (see  pages  8-9). 


\ 


By  Penelope  Somerville 


"I,  PENELOPE  SOMERVILLE  of  the  Kingston  Diocese,  in  the 
presence  of  my  Creator,  my  family,  my  friends,  and  the  Scarboro 
Missions  community,  commit  myself  to  be  in  partnership  with  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  for  three  years  as  a lay  missioner. 
After  much  discernment  and  trusting  in  Providence,  I offer  to  the 
people  of  Guyana  my  faith,  my  gifts  and  an  open  mind.  I do  not 
travel  alone  but  with  a heart  filled  by  those  I hold  dear,  who  have 
taught  me  to  love  and  how  to  say  yes  to  my  God." 

(Commitment  Statement) 

Penelope  is  now  serving  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana,  working  as  a matron 
at  the  Good  Samaritan  Home  for  seniors  and  others  in  difficult  circumstances, 
run  by  Mother  Theresa's  Sisters  of  Charity. 


I 


ORNA 


V 


orna  is  a sign  of  hope  for  those 

mental  health  problems  in  Guyana,  she  has 
very  family  who  raised  her. 


who  see  no  hope.  Like  many  who  have  been  institutionalized  for 
had  to  suffer  the  rejection  not  only  of  her  community,  but  of  the 


There  is  still  much  superstition  among  the  family  and 
friends  of  those  who  have  been  labeled  "mad".  The  belief 
that  mental  illness  is  contagious  has  not  been  totally  eradi- 
cated from  this  society.  People  who  have  fought  their  way 
back  to  health  are  often  left  alone  and  in  poverty. 

After  years  of  living  within  the  safety  of  hospital  walls 
and  under  the  care  of  professionals,  this  courageous 
woman  has  chosen  to  move  out  into  the  community. 

Lorna  jokingly  calls  herself  a heathen  because  she  no 
longer  attends  the  church  that  fostered  her  faith.  Yet  she  is 
quick  to  remind  her  living  companions  that  they  must 
pray  to  Jesus  to  give  them  strength,  to  ask  God  for  what 
they  need  and  to  trust  in  God  to  look  after  them  when 
they  are  afraid. 

It  still  pains  her  when  she  speaks  of  her  deceased  moth- 
er, the  rare  visits  made  by  her  father  and  the  emptiness 
she  feels  at  not  having  any  children  "to  mind  me  in  my  old 
age."  However,  Lorna  is  making  a new  family  in  a new 
home,  and  more  importantly,  a new  life  for  herself. 

One  only  needs  to  watch  Lorna  as  she  goes  about  her 
tasks  on  the  job  with  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  Charity,  or 
while  doing  her  share  of  the  daily  chores  here  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Home,  to  see  the  pride.  There  is  an  air  of  digni- 
ty about  her  that  has  survived  the  years  of  suffering. 

Lorna  is  the  one  who  gives  thanks  and  asks  for  bless- 
ings upon  the  visitors  who  bring  occasional  meals  to  the 
Home.  I,  in  turn,  silently  give  thanks  for  the  blessings 
which  the  Home  (myself  included)  has  received  by  having 
Lorna  here.  Although  poor  by  worldly  standards,  she  is 
richer  than  many.°° 


!l 
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"We,  TERRY  AND  HARRY 
HEEMSKERK, 
stand  before  our  God 
who  has  joined  us  together. 

We  ask  the  Lord 

to  give  us  wisdom 

and  to  be  our  guide 

so  that  the  circle  of  love  we  started 

may  grow  as  we  pledge  ourselves 

to  the  people  of  Guyana. 

God  has  called  us  together 
'to  come  and  see/" 

(Commitment  Statement) 


First  Impressions 


w dim  uuydiicac 

hospitality,  visiting 
folks  along  the 
Berbice  River. 


°>  Guyana 


The  River 


In  April  we  were  invited  to  go 
on  a 56  mile  trip  from  New 
Amsterdam  up  the  Berbice  River 
on  a ferry.  The  boat  goes  as  far  as 
Kwakwani  carrying  supplies, 
provisions  and  people,  and  on  the 
trip  back  up  to  New  Amsterdam 
all  along  the  river  people  come 
out  to  the  boat  in  small  speed 
boats  or  canoes,  bringing  their 
produce  and  the  things  that  they 
want  taken  down  to  New  Amster- 
dam to  the  market  to  be  sold.  The 


boat  normally  makes  one  trip  a 
week,  going  down  on  Monday 
night  and  coming  back  on 
Wednesday. 

We  went  down  to  the  wharf,  to 
meet  the  boat  and  boarded 
around  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The 
boat  is  just  loaded  with  people. 
Most  of  them  have  brought  some 
kind  of  sleeping  gear  and  ham- 
mocks which  are  strung  from 
every  conceivable  spot  on  the 
deck  of  the  boat  so  that  people  can 
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settle  down  and  be  comfortable 
for  the  night  (see  photo  this  page). 

One  of  the  amazing  things  is 
the  life  that  this  river  provides: 
the  transportation;  the  source  of 
food,  the  fish;  the  source  of 
income,  carrying  the  people's 
produce  to  market.  The  people 
wash  their  clothes  in  the  river, 
bathe  in  the  river,  wash  their  dish- 
es in  the  river,  clean  the  game  that 
they  catch  and  the  produce  they 
reap.  Everything  is  cleaned  in  the 
river  and  it  is  used  for  everything. 
The  river  is  the  source  of  all,  and 
it  is  also  the  dumping  grounds  for 
all. 

Legend  has  it  that  once  you  eat 
the  laba  (a  type  of  rodent  eaten  in 
rural  areas)  and  drink  the  river 
water  you're  sure  to  return  to  the 
banks  of  the  Berbice.  Well  we  ate 
curried  laba  and  it  tasted  very 
good.  And  we  also  drank  the  river 
water,  after  boiling  it.  So  we  must 
be  going  back. 

City  Life 

One  of  the  amazing  sights  in 
Guyana  is  the  roadways  around 
town  and  between  here  and 
Georgetown  that  are  populated 
with  ducks,  chickens,  goats,  pigs, 


Left:  With  their  produce  in  their 
boats,  the  people  go  out  to  meet 
the  ferry  when  it  comes  by. 
Below:  A game  of  cricket  on 
the  street  where  we  live. 


Terry's  Work 


The  special  needs  school  I work 
at  is  a new  facility  completed 
last  October  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Lions  Club  and  with 
funding  from  Futures  Fund  (see 
photo  below).  There  are  22  students 
and  many  more  need  to  attend, 
however  some  have  difficulty 
getting  to  and  from  the  school. 

I am  also  planning  to  begin  a 
reading  program  one  morning  a 
week  for  ten  to  16  year  olds  who 
will  come  from  one  of  the  primary 
schools  in  New  Amsterdam.  I've 
been  working  with  them  in  the 


timm  *< 


spring  term,  and  of  course  the 
major  problem  is  they're  not  read- 
ing. Literacy  is  a big  problem  here 
in  Guyana. 


Harry's  Work 


I work  as  a carpenter,  assisting 
the  parish  and  community 
where  I can.  One  day  I had  the 
opportunity  to  help  a young 
woman  who  had  two  small  chil- 
dren. Forced  to  move  out  of  their 
home,  she  wanted  to  fix  up  a 
place  in  the  lowlands  where  they 
could  live. 

I had  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  Her  new  home  consisted  of  a 
wooden  frame  sitting  in  a foot  of 
water,  and  a partial  roof  of  tin. 

The  wood  I was  to  use  to  make 
the  floors  and  wall  were  a couple 
of  hundred  yards  away  and  I 
began  by  pulling  them  over  to  the 
site. 

This  woman  will  have  to  carry 
her  water  about  a mile,  and  she 
has  no  electricity,  but  she  carries 
on  with  a big  smile  on  her  face 
because  she  will  now  have  a home 
for  her  family. 

There  are  so  many  needs  here 
and  I pray  and  hope  that  some- 
how I can  make  a difference.^ 


donkeys,  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and 
people — people  in  wagons,  people 
on  bicycles,  people  on  foot,  people 
in  cars  and  trucks;  there  are  huge 
Massey  Ferguson  tractors  used  by 
the  rice  farmers,  and  local  mini 
buses  that  seem  to  be  driven  by 
race  car  drivers. 

You  can  buy  just  about  every- 
thing here  now.  Two  years  ago 
you  couldn't  find  anything — no 
flour,  chocolate,  peanut  butter,  no 
new  cars — today  you  see  every- 
thing; however,  prices  are 
extremely  high.  It  makes  you 
wonder  how  the  people  live. 


■ , , 
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On  The 

ROUND 


is  an  expression 
in  Brazil,  "pe  no 
chdo",  which  literally  translates  as 
"foot  on  the  ground."  It  means 
being  concrete,  based  on  actual 
conditions,  rooted  in  everyday 
experience.  It  arose,  I suspect,  out 
of  the  little  use  found  for  theories 
and  ideas  that  don't  connect  with 
the  people's  common  experience 
of  reality. 

And  the  people  walk.  Every 
community  celebrates  the  feast 
day  of  its  patron  saint  with  a 
procession.  Slowly,  they  walk 
through  the  streets,  praying  and 
singing,  returning  eventually  to 
the  church  to  celebrate  Mass  and 
a fiesta  afterwards.  In  Itacoatiara, 
Good  Friday  means  at  least  four 


Left:  Dona  Raimunda,  a community  leader,  toasting  pumpkin 
seeds  to  be  used  during  the  course  in  alternative  nutrition. 
Facing  page:  Another  leader,  Solange,  weighing  a baby 
as  mother  looks  on. 


hours  of  walking  beginning  at 
four  in  the  morning. 

Starting  at  one  church  with  a 
large  crowd,  we  walked,  sang 
and  prayed  our  way  through  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  ending  at 
another  church  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city.  By  that  time  there  was 
a river  of  people  further  than  I 
could  see.  Mary  is  not  so  much 
the  intangible  Mother  of  God  as 
one  who  supports,  accompanies 
and  walks  with  the  people  just  as 
she  did  with  her  Son  during  His 
mission,  even  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  It  is  the  same  mission  that 
continues  today,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Reign  of  God. 

This  is  part  of  the  spirituality 
that  has  been  touching  and  trans- 
forming me  during  my 
seemingly  short  year 
and  a half  here  in 
Brazil.  Through  the 
Pastoral  da  Crianca 
(Children's  Pastoral) 

I have  been  provided 
with  a 'foot  on  the 
ground'  way  that  I can 
walk  with  people  here 
for  a while. 

This  Brazil-wide 
pastoral  works  to 
diminish  infant  mor- 
tality and  malnutri- 
tion; to  promote  the 
valuing  of  children, 
that  they  be  respected 
and  provided  with  the 
necessities  for  life  in 
abundance;  to  enable 


women  to  become  agents  of 
transformation  within  their  com- 
munities; to  promote  solidarity 
and  justice;  and  to  celebrate  the 
Word  of  God. 

My  part  within  this  pastoral 
involves  coordinating  at  a parish 
level,  providing  or  organizing 
courses  for  leaders  and  mothers 
in  preventative  health  care  of 
young  children  and  pregnant 
women,  promoting  for  new  lead- 
ers, training  coordinators,  and 
nurturing  the  connection  with 
spirituality  through  prayer, 
study,  reflection  and  retreat. 

Despite  feeling  so  inadequate 
at  times  in  the  face  of  a different 
and  difficult  reality,  I find  a cer- 
tain peace  in  that  my  nursing  and 
coordinating  skills  are  of  use 
here.  What  I had  the  privilege  of 
learning  in  Canada  I am  able  to 
share  here  as  one  concrete  way  of 
working  for  the  Reign  of  God. 

However,  the  memories  that 
stay  with  me  have  little  to  do 
with  using  my  skills;  in  many 
ways  I am  being  converted.  The 
people's  struggle  to  survive 
makes  organizing  difficult.  How- 
ever, some  leaders  who  may  be 
working,  studying,  raising  a 
family,  doing  other  community 
work  or  even  struggling  against 
the  culturally  defined  women’s 
role,  continue  committed  to  this 
pastoral  and  inspire  me  to 
strengthen  my  commitment. 

A short  time  of  studying  cate- 
chism, together  with  faith-  and 
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By  Karen  VanLoon 


life-sharing  during  our  monthly 
meetings  has  become  an  impor- 
tant means  of  renewing  our  ener- 
gy for  this  work.  Participating  in 
a "culto"  (celebration  of  the 
Word)  where  various  people 
speak  about  community  issues 
and  relate  them  to  Scripture, 
inspires  me  to  be  more  coura- 
geous about  sharing  my  faith  and 
to  seek  out  this  space  among  the 
people.  Visiting  a rural  commu- 
nity invites  me  to  slow  down  and 
learn  to  just  be  with  people  (and 
how  to  make  tapioca).  Just  being 
within  a different  culture  leads 
me  to  confront  my  own  weak- 
nesses, value  my  strengths  and 
grow  to  be  a more  complete 
human  being,  a more  global 


Christian. 

The  mission  statement,  priori- 
ties, and  follow-through  of  pas- 
toral work  in  the  Prelacy  of  Ita- 
coa tiara  are  elaborated  and 
planned  through  people’s  assem- 
blies and  councils  composed  of 
community  representatives  and 
pastoral  agents.  Emphasis  is 
placed  in  the  option  for  the  poor, 
working  with  them  to  organize  to 
achieve  their  rights  as  citizens  as 
well  as  respecting  and  valuing 
Amazonian  cultures. 

Priorities  include  encouraging 
and  supporting  alternatives  in 
work,  health  and  environment  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
deepen  the  practice  of  people 
standing  together  in  community. 

It  is  a response,  in 
part,  to  globalization  of 
the  economy  which 
dehumanizes  and 
excludes.  Perhaps  one 
day  churches  will  work 
together  as  mutual 
partners  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  globaliza- 
tion. This  may  not 
seem  very  'foot  on  the 
ground'  right  now. 
However,  when  walk- 
ing, one  foot  always 
stays  on  the  ground 
while  the  other  moves 
forward  in  hope. 
"Vamos  ccimirihar." 

Let’s  walk.°o 


To  Become  A Scarboro 
Lay  Missioner: 

The  journey  begins  when  a 
person  interested  in  overseas 
mission  work  contacts  Scarboro 
Missions  and  receives  our 
introductory  information  package. 
Those  who  continue  to  feel  drawn 
to  overseas  service  then  begin 
a formal  application  process. 

The  commitment  of  a Scarboro 
Lay  Missioner  is  for  three  years, 
comprised  of  a four-month  prepara- 
tion programme  of  orientation,  after 
which  the  person  is  assigned  over- 
seas. In  most  cases  this  assign- 
ment begins  with  language  study. 

The  preparation  programme 
serves  to  prepare  people  for 
the  challenge  of  overseas  cross- 
cultural  mission  and  includes  study, 
reflection,  skills  development, 
spiritual  growth  and  team 
involvement.  Those  successfully 
completing  this  programme  are 
then  missioned  to  their  overseas 
placements  where  they  become 
involved  in  work  or  projects  which 
have  been  pre-arranged  and  which 
try  to  best  match  the  skills  of  the 
lay  missioner  with  a given  need  in 
their  new  community. 

Those  who  serve  as  lay 
missioners  are  people  of  faith, 
motivated  by  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  their  lives  and  the  desire  to  both 
serve  and  learn,  and  to  grow  in 
faith  by  sharing  their  lives  with 
people  of  other  faiths  and  cultures. 
They  feel  drawn  in  particular  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  desire 
to  witness  Christ's  love  in  their 
relationships  with  local  people  and 
with  each  other. 


it 


For  more  information,  please  see 
VOCATION  AD  on  back  cover. 
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Stars  Over  the 
Amazon 


A Story  by  Paul  McGuire 


Sweat  rolled  off  Mickey 
O'Connell's  face  and  down  his 
neck  as  he  stumbled  through  the 
darkness.  Even  at  this  hour  of  the 
evening,  those  tin  roofed  houses 
could  be  a furnace.  "Filho  de 
Mae!"  he  swore  out  loud  as  he 
stubbed  his  toe  on  the  edge  of  a 
table. 

The  power  had  just  gone  out 
again  in  the  small  Amazonian 
town,  and  although  Mick  was 
becoming  accustomed  to  it,  he 
still  seemed  to  misplace  the 
matches  each  night.  He  made  his 
way  through  the  darkness 
towards  the  kitchen,  remember- 
ing that  he  had  used  the  gas 
stove  to  reheat  some  coffee  earli- 
er. After  digging  out  the  matches 
and  lighting  a candle,  Mick  car- 
ried the  candle  and  what 
remained  of  the  now  old  coffee 
out  front  to  where  he  had  his 
hammock  strung  up.  He  leaned 
back  and  stared  up  at  the  night 
sky. 

When  the  power  went  out  and 
there  were  no  street  lights,  the 
sky  somehow  seemed  to  come 
alive  with  all  the  dancing  stars. 
Mick  loved  the  stars.  As  a kid 
growing  up  in  a small  town  back 
in  Canada,  Mick's  father  had 
taught  him  to  appreciate  the 
stars.  He  would  show  him  the 
North  Star,  the  Big  Dipper,  even 
some  of  the  planets,  although 
Mick  could  never  remember 
which  was  which. 

Here,  however,  the  sky  was 
different.  Just  a few  degrees 
south  of  the  equator  you  couldn't 
see  the  North  Star  or  the  Big 


Dipper.  Instead,  Mickey  had 
learned  to  find  the  constellation 
Scorpion,  as  well  as  the  Southern 
Cross  and  the  two  alpha  stars 
beside  it.  There  were  others,  too, 
that  Mick  didn't  know  the  names 
of,  so  he  had  invented  his  own 
names  for  them. 

As  he  stared  up  at  the  stars,  he 
remembered  how  new  they  had 
all  looked  only  a year  ago  when 
he  first  arrived.  Wow,  had  it 
really  been  a whole  year?  So 
much  had  happened  in  that  time. 
Mick  had  been  fresh  out  of  uni- 
versity, and  like  a lot  of  Genera- 
tion Xers  his  age,  he  had  decided 
to  spend  a few  years  travelling 
and  seeing  the  world  before  set- 
tling down.  Mick  had  made  his 
way  through  the  States  as  far  as 
Miami,  and  took  a flight  from 
there  to  Venezuela,  where  he’d 
hitchhiked,  bussed  and  boat- 
ridden  down  as  far  as  the  Ama- 
zon River,  arriving  in  the  small 
town  of  Silves.  That's  where  he 
had  met  Padre  Jose. 

The  old  priest  had  offered 
Mickey  room  and  board  in  return 
for  his  help  starting  up  youth 
groups  in  the  town.  Mick  had 
accepted,  as  he  was  getting  low 
on  cash  and  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  work.  It  seemed 
strange  to  Mick,  as  small  as  those 
little  river  towns  were  they  all 
seemed  to  have  problems  with 
street  gangs  and  child  prostitu- 
tion. Even  in  the  middle  of  the 
rain  forest  you  can't  escape  those 
problems,  he  thought  to  himself. 

Just  then,  he  heard  someone 
clapping  at  the  door.  By  now  he 


had  learned  that  this  was  the 
Amazon  way  of  knocking  and  he 
made  his  way  to  the  door.  As  he 
opened  it,  the  wind  blew  out  the 
candle  he  was  carrying.  It  took 
his  eyes  a few  seconds  to  readjust 
and  see  the  face  of  the  woman 
who  was  there.  When  he  finally 
did  make  out  the  outline,  he 
realized  she  was  in  her  late  50s 
and  appeared  to  be  from  out  of 
town,  probably  from  the  interior. 
She  appeared  to  have  some  sort 
of  large  jug  in  her  hand.  "Padre, 
could  you  please  bless  this  water 
for  us?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  replied  Mickey. 

"But  padre.  I've  come  all  the 
way  from  Arari,  seven  hours  by 
boat.  My  husband  is  sick  and 
asked  to  be  blessed,  but  there  is 
no  padre  in  our  area  and  Padre 
Jose  hasn't  been  to  our  area  in 
over  a month." 

Mickey  had  to  think  quick. 
Should  he  tell  the  woman  the 
truth,  that  he  wasn't  actually  a 
priest,  and  that  Padre  Jose  was  in 
the  capital  of  Manaus,  five  hours 
away,  and  wouldn't  be  back  for  a 
week?  He  went  to  the  back  room 
and  dug  up  a Bible,  grabbed 
another  candle  and  threw  a towel 
over  his  shoulder. 

He  opened  the  Bible  and  it  fell 
to  John  7:37.  He  read  it  out  loud: 
On  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  the 
great  day,  while  Jesus  was  stand- 
ing there,  he  cried  out:  " Let  any- 
one who  is  thirsty  come  to  me,  and 
let  the  one  who  believes  in  me 
drink.  As  the  scripture  has  said, 
'Out  of  the  believer's  heart  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water.'" 
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"It’s  strange  isn’t 
it,"  said  Lu,  "to 
think  that  for  200 
kilometres  around 
us,  all  of  this  forest 
is  actually  owned 
by  people  who  will 
probably  never  set 
foot  on  their  own 
property." 
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Mick  closed  the  Bible  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  jug.  Returning  to  the  front 
room,  he  handed  the  woman  the 
jug.  "Thank  you  padre,"  she  said 
and  turned  to  leave. 

"Just  don't  let  your  husband 
drink  the  water,  okay?"  he  called 
after  her. 

// T 

1 really  hope  I don't  go  to  hell 
for  what  I just  did,"  he  thought  to 
himself.  "Then  again,  it  couldn't 
be  too  much  hotter  than  here. 

Less  than  a year  ago,  I was  study- 
ing sociology  at  university  in 
Ottawa,  getting  drunk  with  my 
buddy  in  the  Byward  Market  and 
shooting  air  hockey,  and  now 
here  I am  in  a small  village  in  the 
middle  of  the  Brazilian  rain  forest 
eating  mostly  rice  and  fish,  and 
half  the  village  thinks  I'm  a 
padre!  Even  worse,  I must  be 
starting  to  believe  it  myself.  Here 
I am  blessing  holy  water!" 

Another  person  clapping  out 
front.  "I  swear  I'm  not  doing  any 
weddings  tonight." 

"Hey  Moleque!"  Mick's 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
shout  from  one  of  his  buddies, 
Lucianno.  "Are  ya  going  to  help 
me  with  these  groceries  or  are 
you  just  going  to  lie  there  on 
your  white  Gringo  butt!" 

"Hey  Lu,"  Mick  replied,  "you 
found  your  way  here  through  the 
dark." 


"Yeah,  someday  they'll  elect 
me  mayor  of  this  town  and  we’ll 
have  electricity  all  day,  every 
day,"  Lu  bragged  jokingly. 

"...And  beer  flowing  from 
every  tap  in  the  town,"  Mick 
teased. 

"You  all  ready  to  bike  to  Itapi- 
ranga  tomorrow?"  Lu  asked. 
"They're  all  excited  about  meet- 
ing the  Gringo  with  the  blue  eyes 
everyone's  been  talking  about." 

"I'm  ready,"  Mick  replied,  "I 
put  two  bottles  of  water  in  the 
freezer  and  packed  my  mosquito 
net.  Have  you  tuned  up  your 
bike  Lu?" 

"Yeah,  I don't  know  too  much 
about  bicycles  so  I just  took  off 
all  the  parts  that  were  rattling. 
Here's  the  grub.  I'll  be  by  about 
four  in  the  morning  so  we  can  get 
a good  start  before  it  gets  too  hot. 
Hope  you're  ready." 

"Thanks  Lu,  but  don't  worry 
about  me.  I'll  be  ready." 

I hump.  Thump.  Mick  opened 
his  eyes  vaguely  aware  of  some- 
thing banging  on  the  wooden 
shutters  of  the  bedroom  window. 
Normally  Mick  was  accustomed 
to  sleeping  with  the  window 
open,  to  catch  a bit  of  breeze,  but 
it  had  been  raining  during  the 
night. 

"It's  four  thirty,"  cried  a voice 
from  outside.  "Are  you  going  to 
sleep  all  day,  you  moleque ?"  Mick 


jumped  up  and  threw  open  the 
window. 

Lu  grinned.  "I've  been  calling 
you  for  fifteen  minutes." 

"Well,  if  it's  really  four  thirty, 
then  you  were  late,"  replied 
Mick. 

"Yeah,  right,  let's  get  a move 
on  before  the  sun  gets  too  hot." 

Less  than  ten  minutes  later, 
Mick  found  himself  pedaling 
along  the  only  paved  road  which 
would  lead  out  of  town,  and  off 
through  the  forest  towards  the 
capital.  About  20  kilometres  later 
they  turned  off  onto  what  Mick 
thought  was  no  more  than  a 
poorly  kept  driveway,  and  the 
forest  seemed  to  close  more  and 
more  on  all  sides.  "You  sure  this 
is  the  right  road?"  he  asked 
somewhat  hesitantly. 

"The  right  road?  It's  the  only 
road.  Do  you  believe  that  Padre 
Jose  actually  took  his  jeep  on  this 
road  last  year  during  the  rainy 
season?  They  say  that  they  had  to 
pull  him  out  with  horses." 

By  11:30  it  was  too  hot  to  go 
on  much  further  so  they  pulled 
their  bikes  off  at  a little  stream 
and  strung  up  the  hammocks  to 
rest  for  a while.  "It's  strange  isn't 
it,"  said  Lu,  "to  think  that  for  200 
kilometres  around  us,  all  of  this 
forest  is  actually  owned  by  peo- 
ple who  will  probably  never  set 
foot  on  their  own  property." 

"I  heard  that  they're  starting 
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to  kick  the  people  off  the  land 
here.  Some  of  these  families  have 
been  here  for  generations,  too." 

As  Mick  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  build  up  the  fire  to  make  their 
lunch,  Lu  leaned  back  in  his  ham- 
mock and  closed  his  eyes.  Ten 
minutes  later,  Mick  had  used 
almost  all  of  the  matches  and 
decided  it  might  be  time  to  suffer 
a little  humiliation  and  ask  Lu  for 
help. 

"Gringo,"  Lu  asked  jokingly, 
"have  you  ever  lived  without 
your  mama?" 

"I  had  a microwave  in  my  last 
apartment,"  Mick  started  to  say, 
but  was  cut  off  by  a shout  from 
the  road. 

"Hey,  you  there.  We  just 
found  a tartaruga  that  could  feed 
ten.  Can  we  join  you  for  lunch?" 

"Great!"  Lucianno  shouted 
back,  "We've  got  juice  and  fruit, 
and  we'll  have  some  rice  and 
beans  if  the  Gringo  here  can  ever 
figure  out  how  to  start  the  fire!" 
Everyone  laughed,  including 
Mick,  and  the  man  who  had  spo- 
ken came  down  the  bank  carry- 
ing a large  sack.  He  was  followed 
by  a woman  and  two  young  girls. 

"Hey  Lu,"  Mick  whispered, 
"You  know  my  Portuguese  still 
isn't  too  good.  What  does  tataruga 
mean?" 

"You'll  see,  buddy,"  Lucianno 
said,  smiling  to  himself.  Sure 


enough,  seconds  later,  the  sack 
was  opened  and  out  crawled  the 
largest  turtle  Mick  had  ever  seen. 
"Oh,  please  God,  no!  You  mean 
this  is  tartaruga ?" 

"This  was  tartaruga,"  respond- 
ed Lu.  "Now  it's  lunch." 

As  the  woman  began  prepar- 
ing the  meal,  Mick  tried  to  avoid 
watching  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocent  creature  and  busied 
himself  with  the  introductions. 
"My  name  is  Jose  Maria,"  said 
the  man.  "These  are  my  daugh- 
ters, Kayla  and  Rosa,  and  this  is 
my  wife  Marie." 

"Wait  a minute,"  said  Lu. 
"You  mean  to  tell  me  your  name 
is  Marie  Maria?"  Lucianno  asked 
the  woman. 

"That's  right,"  she  replied. 

“Ave!”  he  joked.  Throughout 
the  lunch,  which  surprisingly 
Mick  found  delicious,  he  learned 
that  Jose  and  Marie,  along  with 
their  kids,  had  been  forced  to 
move  out  of  their  house  and  off 
the  land  they  were  occupying  by 
a man  who  said  he  was  with  the 
lumber  company,  and  who  had 
literally  pointed  a gun  at  them. 
Jose  told  that  the  man  had  some 
sort  of  papers,  but  as  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  could  read,  and  the 
girls  were  too  young  to  be 
schooled,  they  had  no  idea  what 
any  of  it  really  meant.  Jose  told 
how  they  had  gathered  what 


"My  name  is  Jose 
Maria,"  said  the 
man.  "These  are  my 
daughters,  Kayla  and 
Rosa,  and  this  is  my 
wife  Marie." 


they  could  manage  to  carry 
between  them  and  watched 
as  the  man  with  the  gun  lit 
fire  to  their  house. 

They  had  been  walking 
for  the  last  two  days  head- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Man- 
aus where  Marie  had  a cousin 
she  hoped  they  could  board  with 
for  a while. 

Mick's  heart  felt  for  them.  He 
wished  there  was  something  he 
could  do  to  help  them,  to  tell 
them  that  he  could  change 
things,  but  he  knew  it  was  out  of 
his  hands.  They  finished  their 
meal  and  the  conversation  drift- 
ed to  other  matters  such  as  how 
the  river  was  particularly  low, 
and  how  the  soccer  team,  Vasco, 
might  not  make  it  to  the  finals 
this  year.  All  through  the  talk, 
however,  Mick  found  himself 
staring  at  the  two  little  girls  and 
wondering  to  himself  how  they 
would  manage.  He  remembered 
his  own  little  sister  back  home 
and  thought  about  her.  As  they 
got  up  to  go  their  separate  ways, 
Mick  wished  them  good  luck  and 
stopped  to  watch  as  they  headed 
off,  Jose  carrying  the  youngest 
one  on  his  shoulders. 

Mick  loaded  up  his  back  pack 
and  mounted  his  bike.  As  he 
began  to  pedal,  he  looked  up  at 
the  sky  which  was  quickly  cloud- 
ing over. 

"Looks  like  we're  in  for  a 
storm,"  Lu  said. 

"Won't  be  any  stars  out 
tonight,"  Mick  thought  to  him- 
self. °<> 
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fyifoman 

of  the  Favela 

<%/ 

cL  "our  face  and  that  of  your  four  children 
flashed  before  me  tonight  as  I 
relaxed  in  a hot,  bubble  bath. 

Pampered  in  a bathroom 

about  the  size  of  your  tiny  house, 

or  more  accurately,  room,  in  the  favela 

where  you,  your  parents,  and  your  four  children  live. 

You  are  like  so  many  women 
in  these  occupation  areas  of  urban  Brazil; 
alone  with  your  children, 
abandoned  by  your  husband  who  left. 

It  was  too  much  for  him, 

this  poverty,  this  depressing  situation, 

this  future,  it  would  seem,  of  no  hope. 

And  so  it  is  you  who  shoulder  the  despair  alone. 

You  stay  and  still  find,  somehow, 
the  drive  to  keep  going, 
to  arise  and  fight  each  morning 

for  some  morsel  of  food  for  your  children's  stomachs. 

My  God,  I ask,  how  do  you  stand  it? 

How  do  you  get  up  each  day  to  face  this  horrible  reality? 

From  where  do  you  get  such  courage  to  keep  going  despite  it  all? 

You  have  no  dream  of  warm,  bubble  baths 

(small  chance  of  such  pampering  or  luxury  in  your  future). 

No;  your  dream,  perhaps,  is  for  something  better,  not  for  you, 
but  for  those  young  lives  who  call  you  Mother. 


By  Mary  Anne  O’Connor 


After  serving  her  first 
mission  assignment  in  the 
Philippines,  Mary  Anne 
returned  to  Canada  in  1993 
to  be  part  of  the  coordinating 
team  of  Scarboro's  Lay 
Mission  Office.  Now  Mary 
Anne  will  serve  her  next 
three  year  mission  term  in 
Brazil. 

All  of  us  who  know  Mary 
Anne  here  in  Canada,  will 
miss  her  laughter  and  friend- 
ship, and  we  wish  her  many 
blessings  as  she  accompanies 
the  people  of  Brazil. 


Perhaps  here  lies  the  source  of  your  determination  to  continue: 
those  eyes  who  look  to  you  in  confidence  for  their  security; 

those  eyes  that  trust  you  to  see  them  through  another  day  with  a little  food  and  shelter; 
those  eyes  who  know  that  you  care. 

Perhaps  when  you  gaze  into  their  eyes  you  see  the  glory  and  truth 
that  you  are  for  them. 

Even  if  it  is  only  for  an  instant,  it  seems  enough; 

Enough  to  propel  you  and  sustain  you  into  surviving  yet  another  day 

amid  such  squalor  and  destitution,  and  not  give  over  to,  oh  so  very  understandable  despair. 


You  seem  to  believe,  just  in  your  being  willing  to  keep  going,  that  somehow 
life  will  be  better  for  these  little  ones 
who  call  and  know  you  as  Mother. 

In  the  very  least  you  seem  to  say 
that  you  will  live, 
and  very  probably  die, 
trying  to  make  it  so. 
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By  Eric  Lagace 


first  experience 
of  Asia  was  the 
fast-paced  and 
furiously  competitive  city  of 
Hong  Kong.  As  the  plane  landed 
after  a 16-hour  trip  across  the 
Pacific,  I was  amazed  to  behold 
the  many  buildings  and  sky- 
scrapers that  lit  up  the  night  sky 
along  Hong  Kong  harbour.  Here 
I was,  at  the  heart  of  Asia  and  in 
one  of  the  busiest  harbours  in 
the  world.  Hong  Kong  was  truly 
an  awesome  sight. 

One  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
world,  everything  here  is  effi- 
cient and  organized:  transporta- 
tion, administration,  mainte- 
nance and  management.  The 
people  of  Hong  Kong  have  to 
keep  up  with  their  bustling  city. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to 
work  14-16  hour  shifts;  one  must 
always  try  to  get  ahead! 

Hong  Kong  is  a shopper's 
paradise.  The  malls  and  the 
many  stores  and  boutiques  along 
the  streets  are  always  packed 
with  shoppers.  One  can  compare 
it  to  the  last  week  of  Christmas 
shopping  back  home.  Here  you 
have  to  put  up  with  it  365  days  a 
year.  Whether  it  be  the  latest 
fashion  from  Paris,  or  the  latest 
technology  in  music  and  sound, 
Hong  Kong  has  it  all. 

There  is  a price  to  be  paid  if 
one  wishes  to  maintain  this  high 
standard  of  living  which 
includes  the  cell  phone,  the  tai- 
lored suits,  and  the  Markets. 
Indeed,  Hong  Kong  can  also 
claim  to  have  one  of  the  most 
stressful  working  environments 
in  the  world. 


What  of  religious  values?  In 
Hong  Kong,  the  constant  search 
for  material  gain  has  replaced 
religious  fervour.  There  are  a 
few  Buddhist  temples  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  city.  Every 
now  and  then,  one  can  spot  a 
Buddhist  monk  on  a street  cor- 
ner lightly  hitting  a small  bell  at 
a ten-second  interval,  trying  to 
collect  money  from  passersby  for 
his  monastery.  In  certain  shops, 
there  is  a corner  reserved  for  the 
adoration  of  a Buddhist  statue 
with  a few  sticks  of  incense 
burning  by  way  of  ritual  offer- 
ing. 

However,  Sunday  liturgy  at 
Catholic  churches  is  still  bustling 
and  active,  not  so  much  due  to 
the  Hong  Kong  populace  as  it  is 
to  the  Filipina  nannies  that  come 
to  attend  Mass  by  the  thousands, 
keeping  their  faith  and  these 
parishes  dynamic  and  active. 

However,  one  cannot  claim  to 
know  a city  or  its  people  after  a 
one-month  stay.  My  impressions 
of  Hong  Kong  are  but  the 
impressions  of  a passerby  and  I 
have  only  had  the  opportunity  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  this  very 
fascinating  city.  After  having 


spent  a month  in  this  fast-paced 
and  bustling  environment,  I 
boarded  a plane  for  Beijing, 
political  and  historical  centre  of 
China. 

Enrolled  in  a Mandarin  lan- 
guage course,  I had  the  opportu- 
nity to  remain  five  months  in 
Beijing.  It  was  a fascinating  peri- 
od of  time  and  it  allowed  me  to 
make  some  interesting  observa- 
tions. 

Beijing  takes  a lot  of  getting 
used  to.  It  is  a very  large  city 
with  more  than  12  million  peo- 
ple. It  is  a strange  mixture  where 
the  developed  world  and  the 
Third  World  meet.  Traffic  is 
horrendous  and  the  roads  are 
poorly  kept.  One  has  to  have 
nerves  of  steel  to  undertake  a 
taxi  ride  across  the  city.  Traffic 
rules  and  regulations  are  of  no 
relevance  here.  Driving  is  done 
by  sheer  instinct.  If  you  are  a 
pedestrian  or  cyclist,  beware  the 
red  lights  and  stop  signs;  no  one 
pays  attention  to  them! 

The  standard  of  living  in 
Beijing  is  far  below  that  of  west- 
ern countries.  People  do  what 
they  must  to  earn  a living, 
whether  it  is  selling  cold  drinks 
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from  a cart,  or  working  in  gov- 
ernment-run stores  and  factories. 

For  a foreigner,  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  adjustment 
needed  when  living  in  Beijing. 
Sanitation,  transportation  and 
administration  are  all  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  are  used  to. 
Yet,  once  you  learn  to  adjust  to 
the  crowded  buses,  the  crowded 
streets  and  the  crowded  bicycle 
paths,  it  all  becomes  routine. 

If  you  enjoy  shopping,  expect 
to  be  overcharged.  This  is  the 
reality  of  the  two  price  system  in 
Beijing;  one  for  the  'wealthy' 
foreigner,  and  one  for  the  local 
person.  This  applies  to  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  market  as  well 
as  clothing  and  other  articles. 
Fortunately,  once  you  get  a feel 
for  the  prices,  you  pretty  well 
know  what  to  pay.  Knowing  the 
rudiments  of  the  language  also 
comes  in  handy.  After  my  five 
month  Mandarin  course,  I 
became  more  functional  and 
began  to  better  understand  (and 
appreciate)  Chinese  customs  and 
culture. 

Perhaps  what  I enjoy  most 
about  Beijing  is  the  opportunity 
for  cycling.  China  is  a city  where 


"As  I prepare  to  embark  on  my  journey,  I,  ERIC  LAGACE,  in  the 
presence  of  family,  friends  and  community,  commit  myself  for  three  years 
to  serve  as  a lay  missioner  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

During  this  time,  I hope  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  Society  as  I strive 
to  be  a symbol  of  hope  and  friendship  to  those  I encounter  during  my 
journey. 

I bring  with  me  gifts.  Gifts  that  have  freely  been  given  to  me  by  family 
and  friends  during  the  course  of  my  life.  It  has  been  a privilege  to  receive 
these  gifts  and  it  is  with  great  joy  that  I will  share  them  with  peoples  of 
other  cultures. 

I will  not  only  be  bringing  myself  to  this  journey,  for  in  my  heart  I will 
carry  all  those  who  have  influenced  and  inspired  me.  My  driving  force 


will  be  the  love  they  have  shown 
me.  For  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
"Love  bears  all  things,  believes  all 
things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all 
things...  Make  love  your  aim." 
(Commitment  Statement) 

Left:  Beijing. 

Right:  Eric  outside  Beijing  Second 
Foreign  Language  Institute. 


bicycles  are  still  the  main 
method  of  transportation.  Bicy- 
cle paths  run  all  over  the  city, 
whether  it  be  downtown  or  in 
the  suburbs,  and  if  you  have  the 
endurance,  you  can  always  get 
to  where  you  want.  You  have  to 
expect  to  get  caught  up  in  'wheel 
to  wheel'  traffic  jams  every  now 
and  then,  but  the  situation  on 
the  roads  is  far  worse.  Actually, 
it  is  almost  as  fast  (and  some- 
times faster!)  taking  your  bicycle 
downtown  as  it  is  taking  a car  or 
a taxi. 

There  are  some  difficult  tran- 
sitions to  make  while  living  in 
Beijing.  Since  'freedom  of  the 
press'  is  a nonexistent  term  in 
China,  I was  grateful  to  have 
brought  a short-wave  radio. 
Foreign  newspapers  are  not 
allowed  to  be  sold  in  China  and 
Chinese  newspapers  are  not  a 
reliable  source  of  information. 
Every  morning  my  short-wave 
radio  was  tuned  in  to  Radio 
France  and  kept  me  informed  on 
international  events. 

Religious  practices,  although 
not  disallowed,  are  often  dis- 
couraged. Foreigners  coming 
into  mainland  China  cannot 


spread  any  kind  of  religious 
'propaganda';  doing  so  means 
immediate  expulsion  from  the 
country.  Any  member  of  the 
communist  party  cannot  hold 
any  kind  of  religious  belief.  Only 
the  Marxist  doctrine  can  be  of 
relevance  to  them.  Students  in 
schools  are  steered  away  from 
any  kind  of  religious  influence. 
Yet,  there  are  Buddhist,  Muslim 
and  Christian  followers  through- 
out China,  and  their  faith 
remains  unwavering.  Despite 
the  government's  best  efforts, 
religious  beliefs  cannot  so  easily 
be  swept  away. 

It  has  been  over  six  months 
since  I've  arrived  in  Asia  and  I 
have  learned  a great  deal  after 
having  spent  time  in  two  fasci- 
nating and  very  different  Asian 
cities.  These  two  great  cities 
stand  at  odds;  one  is  a centre  of 
trade  and  big  business,  a capital- 
ist city  'par  excellence';  the  other, 
a great  political  and  historical 
centre  and  the  last  great  commu- 
nist 'stronghold'  of  the  world. 

An  enthralling  experience 
indeed!°° 
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In  Memory 


/ ' /TT*  he  basic  purpose  of 

mission  is  to  bring  the 
message  of  Christianity 
to  the  people.  We  used  to  add,  'and 
to  baptize/  but  today  I don't  put 
emphasis  on  baptism.  Baptism  is 
their  reply.  It  is  a gift  of  God.  Of 
course,  it  is  my  hope  that  people 
will  be  baptized  because  they  are 
the  ones  who  form  the  Christian 
community,  but  I can  only  pave  the 
way." 

These  are  the  words  of  Fr.  Edgar 
Geier  who  died  on  August  24,  in 
Inazawa,  Japan.  For  the  past  two 
years  Ed  experienced  problems 
with  circulation.  He  had  undergone 
two  operations  to  open  the  arteries 
to  his  heart  and  was  regaining  some 
of  his  normal  strength  and  energy, 
when  on  August  14  he  suffered  a 
stroke.  Taken  to  the  local  hospital, 
at  times  he  seemed  to  be  recover- 
ing. However,  after  ten  days  of 
struggle  he  passed  away.  Accompa- 
nying Ed  during  his  final  days  were 
many  of  his  parishioners  and  his 
colleagues  from  Scarboro  Missions 
and  from  the  diocese. 

"I  go  to  Japan  to  present  Christ.  I 
think  that  life  without  Christ  has  no 
meaning.  I like  the  Japanese  people 
and  I want  them  to  know  Christ." 


E d began  his  life  with  the  Japanese 
46  years  ago.  Raised  on  a farm  in 
southern  Ontario,  he  possessed  an 
ethic  of  hard  work  which,  com- 
bined with  a natural  talent,  led  to 
his  proficiency  in  Japanese  soon 
after  he  arrived.  This  prompted  the 
Japanese  themselves  to  marvel  at 
his  ability  to  speak  'their'  language. 

For  23  years  Ed  conducted  a 
marriage  preparation  course  for 


Sdgar  & eier,  s.f.m. 

1924  - 1996 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


non-Christian  couples  wishing  to 
be  married  in  Nagoya's  Catholic 
Cathedral.  Built  in  stone  and  mar- 
ble, with  spires  reaching  to  the  sky, 
this  gothic  structure  has  been  cho- 
sen by  thousands  of  couples  as  the 
site  for  their  marriage.  Ed's  course, 
a short  and  simple  introduction  to 
the  Church's  teaching  on  marriage, 
was  his  gift  to  them  as  they  began 
their  married  life. 

Ed  put  much  time  and  effort  into 
teaching  English  to  the  Japanese 
who  sought  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage for  international  business 
and  travel.  Ever  the  missionary,  Ed 
put  together  a book,  "At  Ease  Over- 
seas" which  he  hoped  would  enable 
his  Japanese  students  not  only  to 
learn  English  but  to  better  under- 
stand the  traditions  and  customs  of 


the  Catholic  and  Christian  faith  of 
the  peoples  they  would  meet  in 
their  overseas  travel  for  business 
and  pleasure. 

Ed  felt  that  he  needed  to  be 
active  on  a diocesan  as  well  as 
parish  level  so  he  helped  to  build 
and  run  a diocesan  centre  and 
served  with  many  diocesan  com- 
mittees. This  year  the  priests  of  the 
diocese  had  asked  him  to  lead  their 
annual  retreat,  indicating  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

Ed's  love  for  the  Japanese  was 
only  equaled  by  his  love  for  the 
family  he  left  behind  here  in  Cana- 
da. As  a close  friend  of  Ed's,  I have 
been  privileged  to  know  his  family. 
I remember  well  the  difficult  good- 
bye to  his  mother.  We  had  celebrat- 
ed Eucharist  with  all  of  the  family 


Fr.  Ed  Geier  giving  his  marriage  preparation  class  to  engaged  couples. 
Nagoya,  Japan. 
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At  the  wedding  of  a young  Japanese 
couple. 


gathered  together  in  her  home. 
Evening  came  and  it  was  time. 
Through  tears  she  said  she  did  not 
want  him  to  go.  "I  gotta  go  Ma,"  he 
said  as  he  held  her  close  for  the  last 
time.  As  he  and  I drove  back  to 
Toronto,  I noticed  his  quietness;  no 
doubt  his  thoughts  were  with  his 
mother  and  family. 

But  Ed  had  'promises  to  keep.' 
Promises  made  in  faith,  that  meant 
leaving  his  parents  and  family  and 
giving  most  of  his  considerable 
energy  and  talents  to  a people  and 
nation  far  away. 

We  join  with  Ed's  family,  the 
people  of  his  two  small  parishes, 
with  his  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  diocese  of  Nagoya,  and  our  com- 
munity in  Japan.  In  sorrow,  we  com- 
mend our  brother  Ed  to  our  Lord  in 
whom  he  found  the  meaning  of  his 
life.oo 


Thanksgiving  MEMORIAL.. . 

For  A Loved  One 

At  Thanksgiving  we  usually  express  our  thanks  to  God  for  all 
the  blessings  we  have  received — the  gift  of  faith,  our  families, 
our  loved  ones,  those  who  mean  and  have  meant  so  much  in  our 
lives;  it  might  be  parents,  a spouse,  a child,  a relative,  a friend. 

Some  of  those  people  are  still  with  us;  many  have  died. 

One  way  of  saying  Thank  You  to  those  who  have  been  very 
much  a part  of  our  lives  is  to  make  a contribution  to  Scarboro 
Missions  Memorial  Fund  to  help  us  continue  with  our  mission 
work.  Another  way,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a financial 
position  to  do  so,  would  be  to  create  a Special  Memorial  Fund 
in  the  name  of  a relative  or  friend,  e.g.  The  John  Jones  Memorial 
Fund. 

As  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day,  we  at  Scarboro  Missions 
want  to  thank  you  and  others  like  you  who  have  made  our  work 
possible  for  the  past  78  years.  Each  day  at  Mass  we  pray  for  “all 
those  who  with  us  make  the  work  of  mission  possible.”  May  God 
continue  to  bless  and  guide  you. 

I 1 

J Q I would  like  to  contribute  to  Scarboro  Missions  Memorial  Fund,  jj 

I Enclosed  is  my  donation  of  $ in  memory  of;  I 

i Their  Name  * 

l Relationship j 

s 0 Living  Q Deceased  i 

I [_)  Please  send  me  more  information  on  how  I can  set  up  a 5 

* Special  Memorial  Fund  in  thanksgiving  for  a loved  one(s)  s 

I living  or  dead.  J 

I Or  please  phone  me  at:  Area  Code  ( ) - I 

I Q I would  like  to  give  a Thanksgiving  donation  of  $ l 

I My  Name I 

j Address J 

j Apt.# J 

I City/Prov I 

I Postal  Code I 

I Complete  and  mail  this  coupon  with  your  cheque  or  money  order  to  \ 

I Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  S 

[ You  may  use  the  Thanksgiving  Donation  Envelope  inside  this  issue.  [ 

I I 


Challenged  to  let  go 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 


f 


missio: 


A Canadian  Catholic  missii 
ary  community  serving  in  j 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canai 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  fcj 
Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life  and  faithl 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 

Photos:  Scarboro  missionaries  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Top:  Lay  missioner  Dean  Riley.  Below:  Fr.  Gary  McDonald  j 


YeS,  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  IM4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  ext.  150  (priests),  165  (lait 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web. 
http://www.web.net/~sfms 


Complete  and  mail  this  todi 
...Or  give  us  a call. 
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Q)  ear 


Partner  In  Mission, 


Greetings  from  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
Back  in  1962,  at  the  invitation  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Brazilian  Bishops,  Scarboro  Missions  began 
to  share  the  faith  journey  of  the  people  in  this  part  of 
northern  Brazil,  an  area  covering  92,000  square 
kilometres. 

At  that  time,  Itacoatiara  was  a small,  rural 
Amazon  town  with  about  5,000  people.  There  was  the 
parish  church  and  two  small  chapels.  Today,  35  years 
later,  the  population  is  estimated  to  be  close  to  80,000, 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Amazonas.  The 
parish  church  is  now  the  cathedral  (see  photo  below) 
and  there  are  17  communities  with  a church  or  chapel. 
In  the  vast  interior,  there  are  six  parishes  and  300 
small  Christian  communities  in  the  towns  and  settle- 
ments along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes. 


Despite  advances  in  technology,  ten  minutes 
from  here  in  either  direction,  up  or  down  the  Amazon 
River,  much  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  1960s.  Modern 
technology  has  had  little  impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Although  there  are  more  outboard  motors, 
the  main  means  of  transportation  is  still  the  canoe. 
However,  government  and  private  enterprise  plan 
mega-projects  which  will  have  a serious  impact  on 
the  area  and  the  people. 

When  the  Portuguese  missionaries  arrived  in 
the  17th  century,  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  were  already 
present  in  these  Indigenous  peoples  and  cultures. 

As  Scarboro  missionaries,  we  came  to  continue  the 


work  of  evangelization  and  were  greeted  by  a people 
who  have  the  gifts  of  welcoming  and  sharing. 

Vatican  Council  had  spoken  of  the  Church  as 
"the  people  of  God".  Later,  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  supported  the  Basic  Christian  Communities 
which  began  to  emerge  all  over  the  continent. 
Community  leadership,  catechetical  and  biblical 
training  programs  were  established  in  the  Prelacy. 

As  the  people  gathered  in  community  to  reflect 
on  their  life  situations  with  the  help  of  the  light  that 
comes  from  the  Word  of  God,  they  discovered  their 
dignity  as  human  beings  and  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God.  The  strength  that  comes  from  unity  led  to  action 
in  transforming  the  unjust  structures  of  a society 
dominated  by  a privileged  class.  The  Church,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Gospel,  made  an  option  for  the  poor. 

More  than  20  years  of  military  dictatorship 
brought  severe  persecution  to  popular  movements, 
trade  unions,  and  the  Church.  The  many  martyrs  of 
Brazil  and  Latin  America — workers,  farmers,  lawyers, 
religious  sisters,  priests  and  bishops — inspire  and 
encourage  us  to  be  faithful  to  the  people  and  to  God's 
Word. 

Through  your  prayers  and  financial  help,  you 
have  shared  this  journey  with  us.  You  have  enabled 
the  Church  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  to  flourish. 
Thank  you  for  being  part  of  our  journey.  The  rapid 
social,  political,  economic  and  cultural  changes  that 
are  taking  place  present  new  challenges  to  us.  We  look 
to  the  future  with  faith  and  trust  in  the  God  of  Life. 

We  ask  you  to  continue  to  accompany  us  as  our 
partner  in  mission. 

Fraternally  and  with  warm  Brazilian 
Bishop  of  Itacoatiara 


v 


abraws, 

S.F.M. 
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By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Thank  You! 


In  1997,  Scarboro  Missions 
marks  the  35th  anniversary  of 
its  missionary  presence  among 
the  people  of  Amazonas.  We  hope 
you  enjoy  the  photos  of  our  Brazil 
mission  featured  in  this  calendar 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
to  commemorate  this  occasion. 
Since  the  fall  of  1961  when  he 


first  arrived  in  Brazil  to  begin  lan- 
guage training.  Bishop  George 
Marskell  has  continued  to  live  and 


David  Eijsenck 


work  among  the  people  of  Itacoat- 
iara  in  the  Amazon  region.  A mem- 
ber of  St.  Patrick's  parish,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  with  Scarboro  Missions 
in  1960  and  assigned  to  work  in 
Brazil  the  following  year.  On  July 
30,  1978,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 

Travelling  by  boat.  Bishop 
Marskell  serves  the  many  isolated 
riverside  communities  of  farmers, 
fisherfolk  and  Indigenous  peoples 
scattered  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  River. 

Accompanying  Bishop  Marskell 
are  Scarboro  missionaries,  local  lay 
leaders,  as  well  as  missionaries  from 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Mexico,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Italy,  Germany  and  Cana- 
da. The  Prelacy  has  founded  and  is 
involved  in  a number  of  significant 
projects  and  pastoral  activities: 

❖ accompanying  300  Basic  Chris- 
tian Communities — Christians  who 
come  together  motivated  by  the 
Gospel  and  by  their  faith,  to  pray, 
sing,  reflect  and  discuss  issues 
important  to  their  lives; 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Bishop  Marskell  visits  the  sick,  chats  with  members  of 
the  community,  and  takes  part  in  the  annual  People's  Assembly  bringing  together 
300  Christian  communities  throughout  the  region. 


❖ the  formation  of  young  Brazil- 
ian men  at  the  Oscar  Romero  Semi- 
nary founded  by  the  Prelacy; 

❖ outreach  to  youth,  challenging 
young  people  to  a lifelong  Christian 
commitment  to  transform  the  soci- 
ety in  which  they  live; 

❖ formation  and  training  of  cate- 
chists and  liturgical  animators; 

❖ training  of  community  leaders; 

❖ human  rights  work  through  an 
organization  offering  legal  assis- 
tance to  the  poor; 

❖ a program  for  women  so  that 
they  discover  their  dignity  as 
women  and  their  fundamental 
rights  in  the  family,  in  society  and  in 
the  Church. 

Bishop  Marskell  also  works  with 
CIMI  (the  Indigenous  Missionary 
Council  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Brazilian  Bishops),  an  organiza- 
tion committed  to  the  cause  of 
Brazil's  Indigenous  people,  most  of 
whom  are  in  critical  situations  and 
are  struggling  for  native  rights  and 
self-determination.  CIMI  also  pro- 
vides educational  and  medical  assis- 
tance to  native  people. 

As  well,  through  the  Brazilian 
Bishops'  Pastoral  Commission  on 
the  Land,  he  stands  with  rural 
workers  who  struggle  for  land  titles 
and  against  commercial  fishing 
which  endangers  their  livelihood. 

In  1996,  thanks  to  you  our  part- 
ners in  mission,  we  were  able  to 
send  CDN$307,805.00  to  the  Brazil 
mission.  This  issue  gives  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  work  being  done. 
With  your  help  this  work  will  con- 
tinue in  1997  and  for  many  years  to 
corner 
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Jack  Chiang 


FR.  OMAR  DIXON,  S.F.M. 

from  Dingwall,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia 

Serving  in  Brazil  for  28  years 

I am  pastor  of  the  parish  in  Itapiranga.  Besides 
normal  parish  work  serving  the  city  and  outlying 
communities,  I am  on  a prelacy  catechetical  team 
with  emphasis  on  adult  evangelization.  I also 
accompany  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  new  life 
that  Christ  wants  for  all  peoples — in  the 
preservation  of  their  fish  in  the  lakes  and  rivers 
from  commercial  fisheries;  in  their  struggle  against 
the  big  landowners  for  the  right  to  own  their  own 
piece  of  land;  in  their  need  to  develop  alternative 
projects  of  production  and 
commercialization  such  as  raising  hens, 
building  a small  brick  factory  and  selling 
directly  to  the  consumer,  eliminating  the 
need  of  an  intermediary. 

They  are  a simple,  hard  working  people 
and  they  are  very  poor,  most  are  unable  to 
eat  on  a daily  basis.  There  is  high 
unemployment  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer  because  of  a very  unjust  distribution 
of  wealth. 

Yet  the  people  have  great  hope  and  faith 
and  want  to  be  liberated  and  live  as 
dignified  human  beings.°o 


Photos  at  left:  Fr.  Omar  Dixon  working  with 
youth  and  meeting  with  farmers. 
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KAREN  VANLOON 
Scarboro  lay  missionary 
from  Wardsville,  Ontario 
Serving  in  Brazil  for  2 years 

I coordinate  a pastoral  in  Itacoatiara 
which  works  to  enable  local  women  to  be 
community  leaders  and  transformative 
agents  in  preventative  health  care  of 
children  aged  0-6  years  of  age  and 
pregnant  women.  I also  do  training  in 
alternative  nutrition,  in  prevention, 
recognition  and  possible  treatment  of 
respiratory  and  intestinal  illnesses; 
and  the  promotion  of  breastfeeding 
and  immunization. 

There  is  a need  to  form 
coordination  and  training  teams  so 
that  the  work  can  continue  and  to 
start  this  work  in  much  needed  areas 
where  people  with  little  or  no  income 
do  not  have  access  to  preventative 
health  education  .o° 

Top  photo:  Lay  missioner  Karen 
VanLoon  (right  foreground)  working 
with  local  women  in  a class  on  alternative 
nutrition. 
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FR.  RON  MACDONNELL,  S.F.M. 
from  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia 
Serving  in  Brazil  for  10  years 

I do  pastoral  work  in  rural  villages 
of  the  Makushi  Native  people  in  the 
Diocese  of  Roraima.  As  well,  I do 
linguistic  work  to  promote  the 
Makushi  language  and  culture.  In  1996 
we  published  a second  edition  of  a 
Makushi-Portuguese  dictionary'. 

There  are  15,000  Makushi  people 
and  they  are  struggling  to  establish 
boundaries  for  their  land  and  for  the 
preservation  of  their  language  and 
culture.  They  need  our  support.^ 


This  issue  contains 
our  Christmas 
Appeal  Envelope. 
With  your  prayers 
and  financial 
support  we  will 
continue  the  vital 
work  of  mission, 
giving  witness  to  the 
Gospel  overseas  and 
in  Canada. 

Thank  you  for  your 
continued  support. 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  travelling  by  boat  to 
visit  communities  along  the  Amazon. 
Photos:  Jack  Chiang. 


Continued  on  page  30... 
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Saturday 

4 

• S.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 
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• Conversion  of  S.  Paul 
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Saturday 

1 

• Ten  Days  for  Global 
Justice  begins 
(to  February  10) 

GO 

15 

22  ° 

• S.  Peter  the  Apostle 

Friday 

March 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

• 

14 

• S.  Valentine’s  Day 

21 

28 

Thursday 

January 

12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

6 

• S.  Paul  Miki  and  companions 
(Japanese  martyrs) 

13 

20 

27 

Wednesday 

12 

• Ash  Wednesday 

19 

26 

n 

Tuesday 

11 

♦ Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

• World  Day  of  the  Sick 

18 

25 

Monday 

co 

10 

17 

24 

Sunday 

2 

• Presentation  of  Our  Lord 

9 

• Eidulfitr 
(End  of  Ramadhan) 

16 

• 1st  Sunday  in  Lent 

23 

• 2nd  Sunday  in  Lent 

i,  ' i 


Saturday 

rH 

8 

• International  Women's  Day 

15 

22 

29 

• Holy  Saturday 

Friday 

April 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

7 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 

14 

21 

28 

• Good  Friday 
The  Crucifixion 

Thursday 

February 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28 

13 

20 

' 

27 

• Holy  Thursday 
The  Last  Supper 

Wednesday 

LO 

12 

19 

• S.  Joseph 
(Patron  of  Canada) 

26 

Tuesday 

11 

18 

25 

• Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
founded  (1949) 

Monday 

CO 

10 

17 

• S.  Patrick's  Day 

24 

* Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
martyred  (El  Salvador,  1980) 

01 

_1L  • Easter  Monday 

Sunday 

2 

• 3rd  Sunday  in  Lent 

9 

• 4th  Sunday  in  Lent 

16 

• 5th  Sunday  in  Lent 

• Third  World 
Solidarity  Day 
(Development  & Peace) 

23 

• Palm  Sunday 

. t',  • Easter  Sunday 
V \J  The  Resurrection 

The  Lord  has  risen  indeed,  and  he  has 
appeared  to  Simon!”  (Luke 24:34) 
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Saturday 

LO 

12 

19 

26 

Friday 

11 

18 

25 

• S.  Mark  the  Evangelist 

May 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

Thursday 

CO 

10 

17 

24 

March 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

Wednesday 

CN| 

16 

23 

30 

w 

Tuesday 

rH 

QO 

15 

22 

• Passover  (celebrates 
deliverance  of  Jews  from 
slavery  in  Egypt,  8 days) 

29 

• S.  Catherine  of  Siena 

Monday 

• 

14 

21 

28 

Sunday 

6 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Easter 

13 

• 3rd  Sunday 
of  Easter 

20 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Vocations 

27 

• 5th  Sunday  of  Easter 

Credit:  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


Saturday 

3 

• Ss.  Philip  and  James, 
Apostles 

10 

17 

24 

31 

• The  Visitation  of  Mary 

Friday 

Cs| 

16 

23 

30 

• S.  Joan  of  Arc 

Thursday 

1 

• S.  Joseph  the  Worker 

• International  Worker's  Day 

GO 

15 

22 

• Wesak  (triple  celebration 
of  the  Buddha's  Birth, 
Enlightenment, 
and  Final  Demise) 

29 

Wednesday 

June 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 

1^ 

14 

21 

28 
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Tuesday 

April 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

• 

13 

20 

27 

Monday 

LO 

12 

19 

• Victoria  Day  (Canada) 

26 

Sunday 

4 

• 6th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• Yom  Hashoah 
(remembers  the  six  million 
Jews  who  died  during 
Holocaust) 

11 

• Ascension  Sunday 

• Mother's  Day 

18 

• Pentecost  Sunday 

25 

• Solemnity  of  the 
Holy  Trinity 

SMS 


Saturday 

14 

21 

• First  Nations 
Solidarity  Day  (Canada) 

28 

Friday 

6 

• Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

13 

20 

27 

Thursday 

5 

• S.  Boniface 

12 

19 

26 

Wednesday 

11 

18 

25 

July 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 
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Tuesday 
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10 

17 

24 

• S.  Jean  Baptiste  (Quebec) 

May 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

Monday 

Cs| 

16 

23 

30 

Sunday 

1 

• Solemnity  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ 
(Corpus  Christi) 

QO 

15 

• Father's  Day 

22 

• Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon, 
S.F.M.,  martyred, 
Dominican  Republic  (1965) 

29 

• Ss.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Apostles 

“Let  us  run  with 
perseverance  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us.” 

(Hebrews  12:1) 
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26 

• Ss.  Joachim  and  Anne, 
parents  of  Mary 

Friday 

• 

11 

• S.  Benedict 

18 

25 

• S.  James  the  Apostle 

A Canadian  Catholic  Missionary  Community 

3lvJl  Jj3  2685  Kingston  Rond,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4.  Ph:  (416)  261-7135. 

Thursday 

3 

• S.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
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17 

24 

31 

•S.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 

Wednesday 
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• Canada  Day 
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15 

• S.  Bonaventure 
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• S.  Mary  Magdalene 
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Monday 

August 
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Sunday 

June 
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29  30 
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“There  is  a river 
whose  streams  make 
glad  the  city  of  God.’ 

(Psalm  46:4) 
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Saturday 

(M 

16 

23 

• S.  Rose  of  Lima 
(patroness  of 
South  America) 

30 

Friday 

1 

• S.  Alphonsus  Liguori 

8 

• S.  Dominic 

15 

• Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

22 

29 

• Beheading  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist 

Thursday 

September 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30 

14 

• S.  Maximilian  Kolbe 

21 

28 

• S.  Augustine 

Wednesday 

July 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 

6 

• Transfiguration 

• Hiroshima  Day  (1945) 

13 

20 

27 
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Tuesday 

LO 

12 

19 

26 

Monday 

4 

• S.  John  Vianney 
(patron  of  priests) 

11 

18 

25 

Sunday 

• 

tO 

10 
• S.  Lawrence 

17 

24 

• S.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle 

31 

“Blessed  are  those 
who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  righteousness,  for 
they  will  be  filled.” 

(Matthew  5:6 ) 
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13 
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• Ss.  Andrew  Kim  Taegon, 

Paul  Chong  Hasang  and 
companions  (Korean  martyrs) 
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• S.  Vincent  de  Paul 
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“A  harvest  of 
righteousness  is  sown 
in  peace  for  those  who 

make  peace.”  ( James  3:18) 


Saturday 

4 

• S.  Francis  of  Assisi 

11 

• Yom  Kippur 
(Jewish  Day  of  Atonement) 

18 

• S.  Luke  the  Evangelist 

25 

Friday 

CO 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Thursday 

2 

• Rosh  Hashanah 
(Jewish  New  Year,  two  days) 

16 

• Bl.  Marguerite  d'Youville, 
Foundress,  Grey  Nuns 
of  Montreal 

23 

30 

• Diwali  (Hindu  Festival  of 
Lights) 

Wednesday 

1 

• S.  Theresa  of  the 
Child  Jesus 

(patroness  of  missions) 
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22 

29 

Tuesday 

November 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
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* Ss.  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles 
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September 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30 
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• Thanksgiving 

20 

27 
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• Evangelization 
of  the  Nations 
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Saturday 

1 

• Solemnity  of  All  Saints 

GO 
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29 

Friday 
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21 
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Tuesday 

December 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
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28  29  30  31 

11 

• Remembrance  Day 

18 

25 

Monday 

October 

12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

3 

• S.  Martin  de  Porres  (Peru) 

10 

17 

C4 

Sunday 

2 

• All  Souls 

9 

• Scarboro  Missions 

FOUNDED  BY 

Monsignor  John 
Mary  Fraser  (1918) 

16 

23 

• Christ  the  King 

• 1st  Sunday  of  Advent 

(C  Cycle) 

* })  1 i ) • S.  Andrew  the 

Apostle 

“I  am  bringing  you 
good  news  of  great  joy 
for  all  the  people.” 
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Saturday 

VX> 

13 

20 

27 

• S.  John,  Apostle 
and  Evangelist 

Friday 

LO 

12 

19 

26 

• S.  Stephen,  First  Martyr 

• Boxing  Day 

January 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

Thursday 

11 

• Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
(Mexico) 

18 

25 

• Christmas 

November 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 

Wednesday 

3 

• S.  Francis  Xavier  (patron 
of  Scarboro  Missions) 

10 

17 

24 

• Hanukkah  (Jewish 
Festival  of  Lights,  8 days) 

31 

• Ramadhan  (Islamic 
month  of  fasting  begins) 

/i&tk 

Tuesday 

2 

• Srs.  M.  Clark,  I,  Ford, 
D.  Kazel  and  lay 
missioner  J.  Donovan, 
martyred,  El  Salvador 
(1980) 

16 

23 

• Padre  Montesinos' 
Advent  Sermon,  1511 

30 

Monday 

8 

• Immaculate  Conception 

15 

22 

29 

Sunday 

7 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Advent 

14  ° 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Advent 

21 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Advent 

28 

• Feast  of  the  Holy  Family 

• Holy  Innocents,  Martyrs 

The  Brazil  Mission  Team 
L-R:  Lay  missioner  Paul 
McGuire,  Fr.  Omar  Dixon, 
Bishop  George  Marskell, 
Frs.  Ron  MacDonnell  and 
Doug  MacKinnon,  and  lay 
missioner  Karen  VanLoon. 

Photo:  Hugh  MacDougall, 
S.F.M. 


PAUL  MCGUIRE,  Scarboro  lay  missionary  (photo  above,  top  left) 
from  Downeyville,  Ontario 
Serving  in  Brazil  for  2 years 


I am  involved  in  assessing  youth  groups 
in  the  prelacy,  leading  workshops, 
organizing  youth  theatre  productions,  and 
directing  special  studies  on  various  social 
issues.  The  level  of  education  at  local 
schools  is  very  poor  and  as  a result  there  is 
high  unemployment  among  youth  which 
means  higher  levels  of  crime  and  social 
problems. 

As  well,  I am  coordinator  for  the  Centre 
for  Human  Rights  in  Itacoatiara,  involved 
in  helping  local  people  understand  their 
rights  and  understand  the  legal  system. 

Human  rights  work  is  important  here 
because  of  the  high  level  of  injustice  in  the 
police  system,  and  the  low  wages  and  difficult  working  conditions  of 
workers  at  the  lumber  companies — the  main  source  of  employment.^ 


At  a parish  youth  meeting  these  young  people  are  challenged  to  a 
Christian  commitment  to  transform  their  society.  Photo:  Jack  Chiang. 


FR.  DOUG  MACKINNON,  S.F.M. 
from  St.  Anthony's  Parish, 

Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia 
Serving  in  Brazil  for  33  years 

I am  doing  pastoral  work  in  the 
parish  of  Itacoatiara  and  am  involved 
in  the  Prelacy  radio  program  which 
airs  every  Sunday  from  noon  to  12:30 
p.m.  This  is  an  important  means  of 
communication  to  the  many  people  in 
the  interior  of  the  prelacy.  I also  help 
in  courses  of  formation  for 
community  leaders,  and  as  well 
manage  the  contributions  for  the 
Brazil  mission  that  come  from  our 
benefactors  in  Canada. °° 


Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon  (centre)  and  the  congregation  listen  to  the  words  of  a 
catechist  and  community  leader.  Photo:  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 
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Order  Your  1997  Calendars 

Excellent  for  the  parish,  home,  school  or  office. 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

Order  extra  copies  of  this  attractive,  four-colour 
calendar  featuring  mission  in  Brazil. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100  - 199  calendars  = 10%  discount 
200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  DISCOUNT 
orders  over  300  = 30%  DISCOUNT 


No.  of  calendars: 
Less: 


x $1.00  = 


Postage: 


% discount  - 

5% 

TOTAL:  = 


YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

Large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")- 

Cost : First  calendar  @ $5.00  = $5.00 

Discount  prices: 

2 to  25  calendars: 


Over  25  calendars: 


TOTAL: 


@ $3.00  ea.  = 
@ $2.00  ea.  = 


Name 


Address 


Apt. 


City 


Postal  Code 


Ref.  # 


(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 

Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
On,  M1M  1M4.  Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Mt 


ope  for  our 


tjime 


For  most  Canadians  Christmas  is  a most  exciting  time  of  the  year. 
The  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  our  God  becoming  one  of 
us,  warms  our  hearts. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  his  birth  demonstrate  to  us  that 
Jesus  chose  a life  of  simplicity  and  vulnerability.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning he  identified  himself  with  the  poor  and  marginalized  of  his  time. 

The  infancy  narratives  tell  us  "there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
place  where  travellers  lodged,"  and  shortly  after  his  birth,  Herod 
threatened  Christ's  life  and  the  members  of  the  Holy  Family  became 
refugees  in  Egypt. 

The  story  of  Christ's  birth  demonstrates  how  poverty  makes  peo- 
ple redundant  and  expendable.  In  the  eyes  of  the  powerful,  the  poor 
are  frequently  regarded  as  lazy,  unable  to  contribute  and  therefore 
irrelevant  and  superfluous  to  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  interesting  to  draw  some  hypothetical  parallels  between  the 
Christmas  story  and  present  government  policy  which  highlights 
deficit  reduction  by  dismantling  social  programs. 

If  Christ  were  to  be  born  in  Canada  this  month,  we  might 
assume  that  he  would  be  numbered  among  the  1 .4  million  Canadian 
children  whom  our  economic  system  has  condemned  to  live  in  pover- 
ty. It  is  an  interesting  exercise  to  identify  the  innkeepers  and  Herods  in 
today's  Canadian  society. 

The  birth  of  Christ  is  the  ultimate  symbol  of  God's  love  and  care 
for  all  people.  Christ's  birth  is  an  invitation  to  all  of  us  to  continue  this 
relationship  of  love  and  concern.  This  requires  that  we  put  each  other's 
good  before  our  own. 

May  our  contemplation  of  the  Christmas  mystery  help  us  to 
become  a more  enlightened  and  concerned  society.  And  may  all  of  you 
have  a merry  and  peace-filled  Christmas. °° 
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hristmas  comes  to  life  as  I recall  the  details  of  what 
happened  over  40  years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Seibo  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  was  not  a question  of  buying 
presents,  or  feasting,  or  midnight  Mass.  Rather,  it  was  the  conversion  of  two  men. 
I was  one  of  them.  The  other  was,  well,  let  us  call  him  Ramon.  I recall  his  slight 
build,  dark  complexion,  brilliant  black  hair  and  thick  moustache  that  bobbed 
when  he  spoke.  I wonder  if  he  too  could  write  this  story.  I sure  hope  so.  I always 
remember  that  Christians  never  meet  for  the  last  time. 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


It  was  just  before  the  winter 
rains,  close  to  Christmas,  when  I 
travelled  to  a distant  mission 
post  by  mule.  It  was  my  first 
solo  trip.  Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 
Frank  O'Grady  was  pastor.  A 
teacher  until  his  untimely  death, 
he  taught  me  how  to  get  where  I 
was  going  and  what  to  do  when 
I got  there. 

I recall  his  interest  in  a certain 
place  where  I would  be  on  the 
eighth  day  of  my  journey.  He 
spoke  of  financing  a tiny  crib 
which  Ramon  had  made.  During 
Mass,  at  the  words  of  the  credo, 
et  Incarnatus  est  (and  the  Word 
was  made  flesh),  the  infant  Jesus 
would  be  placed  in  this  crib. 
There  was  also  some  instruction 
about  the  presenting  of  gifts  to 
the  infant  Jesus  during  Mass.  As 
a student  with  a teacher,  I had 
taken  notes.  But  what  I learned 
on  that  trip  came  mostly  from 
Ramon — that  love  and  life  are 
Divine  ingredients. 

After  packing  a small  bag 
filled  with  what  I might  need, 
and  having  prepared  the  Mass 
kit  with  supplies,  I spent  a rest- 
less night  thinking  of  the  mor- 
row, the  day  of  fulfillment.  Well, 
I wouldn't  let  it  come  on  its  own. 
No,  my  eagerness  propelled  me 
onto  the  street  to  bring  on  the 
daylight.  Sure  enough,  shortly 
after  daybreak,  the  catechist, 
Ramon,  arrived  riding  a grey 
mule  and  leading  a brown  mule 
for  me.  With  an  expansive  smile 
I received  the  reins  of  my  mule. 

We  had  breakfast  with  Fr. 
O'Grady  and  I tried  to  under- 
stand their  conversation,  in 


Spanish,  as  discreetly  as  I could. 

I managed  to  speak  a few  sen- 
tences as  well,  mind  you.  Soon 
my  bundles  were  stacked  into 
the  saddlebags,  and  above  them 
Fr.  O'Grady  and  Ramon  stacked 
me.  After  adjusting  the  stirrups 
they  launched  me  into  the  hills, 
not  to  see  Fr.  O'Grady  until  ten 
days  later. 

Ramon  was  very  kind.  I recall 
clearly  all  the  attention  I 
received  during  that  pastoral 
initiation,  not  only  from  him,  but 
from  the  people  as  well.  They 
were  truly  impressed  with  the 
presence  of  a priest,  almost  to 
the  point  of  superstition,  it 
seemed.  I had  learned  in  my 
training  to  accept  a situation  and 
to  cooperate  as  much  as  I could 
until  I understood  more  clearly 
the  meaning  of  my  experiences. 
Nevertheless,  their  loving  ser- 
vice, their  self-sacrifice,  the 
splendour  of  their  'widow’s 
mite'  have  never  left  me.  I know 
that  such  experiences  have 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  have  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  was 
precisely  because  of  such  tender 
loving  care — food,  accommoda- 
tions, gifts,  embraces,  and  kind 
words  that  the  Christmas  experi- 
ence had  to  happen. 

On  the  eighth  day  I arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon  at  an  isolat- 
ed house.  Walls  of  roughly  hewn 
palm  boards  allowed  more  light 
and  vision  than  a window.  Nar- 
row tree  trunks  were  tied  with 
material  resembling  wicker  and 
nailed  with  wooden  and  metal 
spikes.  The  earthen  floor  was 


well  kept.  A hewn  table  embed- 
ded in  the  ground,  and  a bench, 
was  all  I could  see.  One  end  of 
the  house  was  divided  off  by  a 
bamboo  wall  with  two  curtained 
entrances. 

"My  house,"  said  Ramon. 

"My  family  is  in  the  chapel." 

We  walked  through  an  exit 
and  into  a long  narrow  room. 
There,  several  children  and  their 
mother  rose  to  greet  us.  It  was  a 
joyous  meeting  and  I felt  sure 
that  my  stay  with  Ramon's  fami- 
ly would  be  a joyous  one. 

At  supper  time  there 
appeared  a slender  young  moth- 
er with  a very  small,  sick  baby. 
To  my  surprise  her  greetings 
told  me  that  she  was  Ramon's 
daughter.  Ramon  explained  to 
me  that  she  was  only  15  years 
old  and  that  she  had  "made  a 
mistake."  He  asked  if  I could 
baptize  the  baby  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, adding  that  his  daughter 
should  be  given  a special  bless- 
ing as  well.  We  could  do  that 
after  supper. 

We  prepared  immediately  for 
the  baptism.  I tried  to  instill 
some  solemnity  to  the  ceremony, 
but  it  was  very  simple  indeed. 
After  supper  I asked  the  young 
mother  to  kneel  and  I read  the 
prescribed  blessing  for  young 
mothers,  adding  a few  words  of 
affirmation  and  support.  The 
young  mother  placed  her  newly 
born  baby  in  a tiny  crib.  It  was 
made  of  local  mahogany,  with 
well-measured  carvings,  but  it 
was  totally  covered  with  white- 
wash! I made  no  comment. 

I suggested  we  go  to  the 
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chapel  to  prepare  for  the  few 
who  might  come  for  evening 
prayers.  The  young  mother  once 
again  gathered  her  baby  in  her 
arms  and  followed  us  to  the 
chapel  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
My  memory  was  better  in  those 
days,  so  I was  able  to  remember 
Fr.  O'Grady's  instructions  that 
there  was  to  be  a special  Christ- 
mas ceremony  at  the  morning 
Mass. 

My  eyes  flashed  about  for  Fr. 
O'Grady's  crib  which  Ramon 
should  have  made.  The  tiny  crib! 
It  was  nowhere  to  be  seen!  Or, 
had  I just  seen  it  in  the  house?  It 
was  disturbing  to  consider. 

What  to  do?  I balked  at  the 
thought  of  asking  about  it.  So  I 
asked  simply,  "Where  can  we 
place  the  infant  Jesus?"  Ramon, 
visibly  embarrassed,  tried  a 
barrage  of  words  that  I did  not 
understand.  I smiled  and 
shrugged  my  shoulders.  But, 
looking  back  at  the  situation,  I 
can  see  that  the  outcome  was 
inevitable. 

Ramon,  filled  with  shame, 
apologized  with  a sincere,  ago- 
nizing face.  I understood  from 
him  that  his  first  grandchild  had 
nowhere  to  lay  and  he  had  asked 
God  to  forgive  him  for  taking 
the  crib  from  the  infant  Jesus 
and  giving  it  to  his  little  girl!  "I 
begged  Our  Blessed  Lady  to 
hide  this  from  you,  but  now  I 
know  that  I have  been 
punished!" 

I really  did  not  know  how  to 
react.  I was  overwhelmed  at  the 
beauty  and  poetry  of  the  situa- 
tion on  the  one  hand.  Yet,  the 


other  showed  the  desola- 
tion of  a man  of  great 
faith.  As  well,  I was  inca- 
pable of  expressing  my 
deep  emotions  in  Spanish. 
So,  I simply  gave  Ramon  a 
strong  hug,  then  his  wife, 
and  finally  the  young 
mother.  I placed  my  hand 
on  the  baby's  head  and 
said,  "She  is  truly  the 
infant  Jesus!"  I think  they 
understood.  There  were 
some  tears  glistening. 
Anyway,  in  the  morning, 
at  the  "Incarnatus  est",  the 
young  mother  placed  her 
newly  baptized  baby  into 
the  tiny  whitewashed  crib 
to  the  joy  and  chuckles  of 
the  small  crowd. 

I don't  believe  I learned 
any  more  Spanish  words 
on  that  trip.  My  mind  was 
fixed  instead  on  Latin:  et 
Incarnatus  est,  when  the 
infant  Jesus  came  alive  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in 
a tiny  whitewashed  crib. 
We  returned  to  town  as 
scheduled  and  Ramon  and 
Fr.  O'Grady  unstacked  my 
tender  limbs  gingerly  from 
my  brown  mule  #bo 
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Can  We  Apply 

By  Sr.  Stephanie  Vincec,  CSJ 


o sidestep  the  annual 
pre-Christmas  com- 
mercialism for  48 
hours  and  focus  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  Christmas,  I have  found 
value  in  making  an  Advent 
retreat.  Last  year  the  facilitator 
had  us  consider  a simple  ques- 
tion: for  what  purpose  did 
Jesus  come?  I was  surprised  to 
learn  of  a great  medieval  debate 
on  this  theological  issue. 
Thomas  Aquinas'  answer,  "To 
save  us  from  our  sins,"  was  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

After  my  retreat  I noticed 
how  often  the  daily  prayer  of 
the  church  emphasizes  this 
'saving'  aspect:  bring  us  salva- 
tion; free  us  from  our  sins;  Saviour 
of  all,  save  us.  In  Ordinary  Time 
we  also  ask  God  to  cast  out  from 
our  hearts  the  darkness  of  sin;  to 
let  us  pass  the  night  free  from 
Satan 's  power.  In  Lent  we  con- 
centrate on  repentance  from  our 
sins;  in  the  Paschal  season  we 
are  reminded  that  Christ  is  our 
Saviour. 

Suddenly,  everywhere  I 
looked  in  the  church's  official 
writings  such  as  Mass  prayers 
and  introductions  to  its  docu- 
ments, I saw  the  spinoff  from  its 
centuries-old  choice.  Could 
there  be  any  other  way  of  look- 
ing at  Christ's  purpose  except 
through  this  lens? 

There  was  another  medieval 
answer,  proposed  by  Duns  Sco- 
tus  but  not  officially  adopted. 
Duns  Scotus  declared  that  Jesus 
came  to  teach  us  to  love — how 


God  loves  us  and  how  we  are  to 
love.  This  point  of  view  fits  in 
with  Jesus'  admonition  to  love 
one  another  as  I have  loved  you 
(John  15:12)  and  his  biggest 
challenge,  love  your  enemies 
(Matthew  5:44).  The  theme  of 
love  also  appears  in  church 
writings,  but  as  a more  diffuse 
concept  than  salvation. 

The  answers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  are, 
of  course,  both  true  and  not 
mutually  exclusive.  They  are 


just  different  starting  points. 
Jesus'  entire  life  teaches  us 
about  love  and  it  also  saves  us 
from  the  consequences  of  our 
sins.  His  saving  death  was  the 
supreme  act  of  love  that  should 
teach  us  something  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  much-abused  word. 
Theoretically,  both  answers 
should  influence  our  individual 
lives  and  our  whole  culture. 

But  are  both  really  operative? 
History  and  literature  suggest 
that  we  are  fascinated  with  sin, 
guilt,  condemnation  and  pun- 
ishment more  than  with  feeding 
the  hungry,  welcoming  the 
stranger  or  other  acts  of  Christ- 
ian love.  We  emphasize  teach- 
ing rules  to  secure  merit  and 
justification  rather  than  training 
in  mercy  and  justice.  We  seek 
perfection — so  we  won't  need 
salvation — rather  than  compas- 
sion. 


We  can  get  caught  up  with 
one  side  of  the  matter,  even 
obsessed  with  it.  And  we  have 
not  exactly  been  obsessed  with 
the  love  that  governs  how  we 
treat  others,  self  and  God.  As 
we  approach  the  end  of  the 
second  millennium  CE,  we  find 
Star  Wars  more  awesome  than 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Whatever 
happened  to  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  towards  all"? 

Would  our  history  of  rival- 
ries and  wars  that  continue  to 


proliferate  be  different  if  a few 
hundred  years  ago  the  church 
had  chosen  to  accentuate  Duns 
Scotus'  formulation  regarding 
the  purpose  of  Jesus'  incarna- 
tion? Maybe  not.  But  if  the 
Christian  world  had  put  six  or 
seven  centuries  of  its  collective 
effort  into  analyzing  and  apply- 
ing the  lessons  of  love,  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  1990s  would 
have  more  to  celebrate? 

If  we  could  learn  to  love  as 
Jesus  did,  that  energy  would 
transform  our  behaviour  and 
the  world.  The  feast  of  Christ- 
mas reminds  us  that  the  spark 
still  glows.  In  the  hope  that  we 
may  yet  discover  it,  we  humbly 
welcome  the  Christ.°° 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Compass,  January/February  1996 
issue. 


For  what  purpose  did  Jesus  come? 
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illogical  tfflappiness 


By  Dean  Riley 


Dean  Riley  watches  a few  young  friends  play  a game  of  dominoes. 
Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic.  Photo:  David  Eijsenck. 

"People  who  have  little  hope  for  anything  'better' 

IN  THE  FUTURE,  HAVE  TAUGHT  US  THE  JOY  OF  LOOKING 
FOR  HAPPINESS  TODAY — BASED  NOT  ON  'THINGS', 

BUT  ON  RELATIONSHIPS." 


hen  I first  arrived  in 
the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  June  of  1991, 1 
often  wondered  to  myself,  "What 
in  God’s  name  am  I doing  here?"  I 
remember  the  first  evening,  sitting 
in  darkness  on  the  front  steps  of 
the  parish  house  in  Ingenio  Con- 
suelo, the  sugar  mill  town  where  I 
live.  It  was  during  one  of  the 
many  daily  power  outages  which 
occur  here.  Sitting  there,  watching 
the  motor  bikes  go  whizzing  by 
and  listening  to  the  cacophony  of 
sounds — merengue  music  blaring, 
dogs  barking,  roosters  crowing, 
children  screaming  and  women 
laughing — and  the  whole  popula- 
tion shouting  for  joy  when  finally 
the  lights  came  back  on.  What  is 
this  place?  I kept  asking  myself. 

When  I look  back  over  these 
past  five  years,  I see  that  I have 
continued  to  ask  myself  these 
questions.  A sense  of  somehow 
being  transplanted  never  fully 
leaves  me.  This  is  not  my  place 
however  much  I may  love  being 
here.  The  people  of  Consuelo, 
especially  the  youth,  have  cap- 
tured my  heart  and  soul  in  a way  I 
never  thought  possible.  I cannot 
believe  I have  been  here  for  so 
long,  yet  it  seems  to  have  gone  by 
too  fast.  And  I am  left  wondering. 
What  will  it  be  like  to  eventually 
leave? 

More  than  anything  my  time  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  living 
among  the  poor  and  the  strug- 
gling, has  taught  me  that  God  is 
alive  and  active  in  and  among  us. 

I have  always  known  this  in  an 
intellectual  or  theoretical  way.  But 
by  witnessing  the  joys  and  sor- 


rows of  the  many  people  who 
have  allowed  me  to  journey  with 
them  these  past  five  years,  I have 
truly  seen  and  experienced  the 
presence  of  God  in  so  many  differ- 
ent situations  and  at  so  many 
different  times.  It  is  no  longer  just 
a theory  for  me.  God  is  present! 
Protecting,  leading,  guiding,  inter- 
vening. I think  the  brutality  of  life 
in  this  part  of  the  world  brings 


about  an  awareness  of  how  God  is 
present  and  at  work.  We  finally 
have  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that 
hear.  So  now  we  are  fully  aware  of 
that  which  has  always  been 
around  us. 

One  way  in  which  God  has 
been  revealed  to  me  is  in  the  hap- 
piness of  these  people.  Despite  the 
misery  that  greets  them  with  each 
new  morning  and  the  problems 
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they  struggle  with  day  in  and  day 
out,  they  are  still  a people  of  great 
happiness! 

Living  and  working  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  shown 
me  the  obstacles  which  block  this 
awareness  of  God's  presence  in 
my  own  life.  At  home  in  Canada  I 
always  felt  that  I budgeted  for 
happiness:  "I  will  be  happy  when 
I finish  school;  ...when  I buy  the 
car  I want;  ...when  I pay  off  the 
mortgage,  or  my  debts."  The  list 
could  go  on  and  on.  Happiness  for 
us  in  the  'developed  world'  is 
often  something  that  is  bound  up 
in  consumerism — a commodity — 
and  comes  sometime  in  the  future. 
This  constant  focusing  on  'things' 
and  on  the  future  makes  us  blind 
to  the  blessings  of  today.  The 
people  here,  people  who  have 
precious  little  hope  for  anything 
'better'  in  the  future,  have  taught 
us  the  joy  of  looking  for  happiness 
today — in  the  here  and  now — 
based  not  on  'things',  but  on  rela- 
tionships. "What  a gift,"  a great- 
aunt  of  mine  always  says,  "to  be 
happy  now,  and  to  know  you  are 
happy  now." 

Part  of  my  work  here  in  Con- 
suelo  is  to  host  yearly  visits  of 
groups  of  Canadian  high  school 
students,  their  teachers,  chaplains 
and  other  adult  supervisors.  I 
work  with  a group  of  seven 
Dominican  youth  who  guide, 
coordinate  and  translate  during 
the  visits.  Inevitably  the  thing 
which  strikes  our  visitors  most  is 
this  'illogical  happiness'  which  is 
so  prevalent.  "What  exactly  do 
these  people  have  to  be  happy 
i about?"  is  a question  often  asked 


in  the  group's  reflections. 

A few  years  ago  I had  the  plea- 
sure of  accompanying  three  of  the 
coordinating  team  of  Dominican 
youth  to  Southern  Ontario  on  a 
return  visit  to  some  of  the  schools 
we  have  hosted  in  the  past.  The 
youth  asked  if  they  could  go  out 
in  the  evening  and  wander 
around  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  were  billeted.  For  a Domini- 
can, one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
pastimes  on  a cool  evening  is  to 
get  dressed  up  in  your  fanciest 
clothes  and  go  out  for  a stroll 
through  the  neighbourhood,  paus- 
ing to  chat  with  the  neighbours, 
dancing  a bit  on  the  front  porch  of 
a friend's  home. 

The  youth  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  Canada  families  were 
not  out  on  the  street,  visiting  with 
each  other  as  they  do  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  They  were 
also  surprised  to  discover  that  at 
times  some  Canadians  did  not 
even  know  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  next  door,  let  alone 
the  joys  and  the  struggles  of  the 
family  down  the  street.  For  these 
youth,  being  in  relationship  with 
others  and  knowing  their  stories, 
their  struggles,  is  integral  to  their 
way  of  being.  These  relationships 
are  the  basis  for  the  happiness 
they  find  in  their  daily  lives.  Life 
in  Canada  is  a mystery  to  them. 

While  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic two  visitors  from  St.  Michael 
High  School  in  Stratford,  Ontario, 
interviewed  Miguel,  one  of  the 
Dominican  youth  team,  for  a 
video  being  produced.  Miguel's 
message  is  directed  towards  our 
Canadian  visitors: 


«U 

A A ere,  we  know  the  names 
of  a lot  of  people 
Everyone  knows  everyone 
Everyone  says  hello  in  the  street 
Everyone  has  time  to  be  with 
others, 

has  time  to  talk,  to  do  a lot 
So,  I think,  you  have  to  look  at 
your  life 

You  have  to  stop  for  a second 
and  ask  yourself: 

"What  am  I doing?" 

You  need  to  be  happy 

But  I think  some  of  you  are  not 

happy 

You  have  to  stop  and  look 
around 

Look  what  is  going  on 
Look  what  you  are  doing 
Okay,  you  have  your  job 
You  have  your  house 
But  what  else  do  you  need? 

You  need  other  people 
You  can't  live  alone 
You  can't  live  by  yourself  and 
not  care  about  other  people 
You  have  to  care  about  others 
because  they  are  the  people 
who  live  with  you, 
they  are  the  people  who  make 
your  life." 


So  I stop,  I look  around.  I see 
the  many  blessings  of  happi- 
ness that  I have  received  just 
being  a part  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  here  in  Consuelo.  They  are 
the  people  who  make  my  life.  I 
give  thanks  to  God  for  allowing 
me  to  be  here,  even  just  for  a little 
while.  °° 
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JX  ot  Even 
Falls  To  Th 


t was  only  a little  spar- 

\JSj  row  and  it  was  somehow 
trapped  between  some 
very  tall  buildings.  The  little  bird 
seemed  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  It 
flapped  its  wings  and  brushed  up 
against  display  windows  and 
kind  of  whispered  down  the  sleek 
transparent  surface  of  the  win- 
dow like  a tiny  ball  of  fluff  only  to 
fly  up  again  even  higher  than 
before  and  repeat  the 
performance.  The  sparrow  was 
quite  obviously  looking  for  some- 
thing green,  something  familiar, 
like  a tree  or  a clump  of  grass. 

The  frantic  struggle  of  the  little 
bird  to  fly  freely  in  the  familiar 
world  of  sun  and  sky,  of  rocks 
and  hedges  and  trees,  brought  to 
mind  memories  of  other  birds  in 
simpler  times;  birds  which  had 
first  encountered  the  seemingly 
open  spaces  in  the  new  structures 
that  had  rapidly  begun  to  replace 
the  trees.  Those  birds  had  flown 
headlong  into  the  open  spaces 
only  to  learn  too  late  that  the 
open  spaces  were  actually 
unyielding  walls  of  hard  glass. 
The  first  birds  perished  but  the 
others  learned  to  glide  into  famil- 
iar space. 

One  of  the  observations  that 
Jesus  made  about  us  when  he 
took  on  our  human  flesh  was  that 
we  all  have  a tendency  to  worry 
too  much  about  tomorrow,  and 
too  often  miss  out  on  the  wonders 
and  delights  of  today.  Jesus 
advised  us  to  live  one  day  at  a 
time  and  to  savour  the  wonderful 
gift  of  the  present  moment: 


" Consider  the  ravens:  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  they  have 
neither  storehouse  nor  barn,  and 
yet  God  feeds  them.  Of  how  much 
more  value  are  you  than  the 
birds!  And  can  any  of  you  by 
worrying  add  a single  hour  to 
your  span  of  life?"  (Luke  12:24-25) 

I think  there  is  a real  inclina- 
tion on  our  part  to  read  this  short 
quotation  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  to  pass  over  it  as  a bit 
of  wishful  thinking  if  not  down- 
right poetic  fantasy.  But  Jesus  was 
certainly  not  a man  with  his  head 
in  the  clouds,  but  very  definitely 
one  with  both  feet  planted  firmly 
on  the  ground  and  one  who  was 
very  much  in  touch  with  the 
human  situation. 


This  is,  after  all,  the  Son  of  God 
who  is  talking  about  our  Heaven- 
ly Father.  According  to  Jesus,  God 
is  very  much  concerned  with  all 
creation  but  most  especially  with 
all  the  members  of  the  human 
race  made  in  God's  image  and 
likeness.  Why  would  an  indiffer- 
ent and  uncaring  God  have  gone 
to  all  the  trouble  of  assuming  our 
human  flesh  and  becoming  one  of 
us?  Only  a God  who  really  loved 
us  for  ourselves  could  ever  have 
lived  our  human  existence  so 
completely  and  so  intensely. 

On  another  occasion  Jesus 
deliberately  singled  out  the  ubiq- 
uitous sparrow  for  his  reflections 
on  the  human  condition.  The 
sparrow  is  a hardy  bird.  I was 
always  impressed  that  sparrows 


"Only  a God  who  loved  us  for  ourselves 

COULD  HAVE  LIVED  OUR  HUMAN  EXISTENCE 
SO  COMPLETELY  AND  SO  INTENSELY." 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


never  fly  south  for  the  winter, 
and  those  Canadian  winters  can 
be  cold.  Somehow  the  sparrow 
seemed  to  be  more  trusting  than 
other  birds  as  out  there  in  the 
snow  and  ice  it  foraged  for 
bread  crumbs  and  the  few 
remaining  berries. 

When  I first  came  to  Japan 
and  was  looking  for  something 
familiar  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
that  was  unfamiliar,  it  was  reas- 
suring to  observe  that  the  spar- 
row was  thriving  just  as  well 
here  in  Japan  as  in  Canada. 

" I tell  you,  my  friends,  do  not 
fear  those  who  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  can  do  nothing 
more.  But  I will  warn  you 
whom  to  fear:  fear  him  who, 
after  he  has  killed,  has  authori- 
ty to  cast  into  hell...  Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  pennies? 
Yet  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
in  God's  sight.  But  even  the 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  count- 
ed. Do  not  be  afraid;  you  are  of 
more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows." (Luke  12:  4-7) 

Jesus  never  promised  that  life 
would  be  easy  or  uncomplicat- 
ed. His  own  life  was  filled  with 
problems,  disappointments,  and 
even  failures.  He  did  promise  to 
be  with  us  if  we  imitated  his 
faith  and  trust,  and  tried  sincere- 
ly to  do  the  will  of  God.  I think 
of  that  when  I recall  that  little 
sparrow  trapped  between  the 
tall  buildings.  After  many  false 
starts  and  ruffled  feathers,  it 
flew  straight  and  true,  up,  up 
and  away,  soaring  into  that 
familiar  blue  sky  .°° 


Dodong  and  his  family.  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


By  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


A Little  Respect 


Dodong  Colero  is  a Bukidnon 
farmer  in  the  southern  Philip- 
pines. The  name  "Colero"  means 
small,  the  least  coin,  like  a penny 
or  farthing.  And  that's  the  way 
Dodong  thinks  others  see  him,  as 
unimportant. 

Dodong  approached  me  on  the 
gravel  road  of  his  village  on  a Sat- 
urday afternoon.  It  was  market 
day,  a time  for  buying  and  selling, 
also  eating  and  drinking.  So 
Dodong  was  braver  than  usual 
when  he  confronted  me. 

"Padre,  there's  just  one  thing  I 
want  from  you." 

I was  surprised  at  his  frank 
approach  and  invited  him  to 
explain.  So  he  went  on,  "You've 
been  with  us  for  three  years.  You 
started  the  school,  bought  medi- 
cines and  improved  the  church. 
What  we  want  from  you  mission- 
aries is  respect;  that  you  treat  us 
Native  farmers  the  same  as  you 


treat  the  teachers,  the  officials  and 
the  merchants.  It's  obvious  that 
you  think  they're  better  than  we 
are." 

I was  shocked.  And  I was  forced 
to  reflect  on  my  manner  of  dealing 
with  people.  Certainly  there  was 
some  truth  in  his  criticism.  So  I 
asked  him  to  continue.  Dodong 
explained  that  little  people  like 
himself  and  his  family  felt  inferior 
in  the  presence  of  important  offi- 
cials, professionals  and  the  foreign 
missionary.  Yet  his  people  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  area. 
They  were  Native  Filipinos,  work- 
ing on  the  land  to  support  their 
large  families.  And  they  were 
proud  of  it.  I agreed  totally  with 
my  friend  and  felt  ashamed. 

Everyone  is  important — 

Dodong  as  well  as  the  president. 
Sometimes  we  forget  that.  And  yet 
we  continue  in  our  mission  "to 
bring  good  news  to  the  poor.  " oo 
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"It  Would  Be  Much  Worse 
To  Face  It  Alone" 


By  Therese  Osborne 

hile  studying  Spanish 
in  Guatemala  back  in 
1979  to  prepare  for  a 
new  assignment  in  El  Salvador,  I 
made  a trip  across  the  Mexican 
border  to  visit  Bishop  Samuel 
Ruiz  in  San  Cristobal  de  las 
Casas. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Dorn 
Samuel  went  out  to  celebrate 
midnight  Mass  with  the  Tzotzil 
Indians.  We  heard  again  the 
story  of  Jesus,  who  came  not  as  a 
powerful  ruler,  but  one  who 
instituted  a reign  of  love,  who 
chose  as  his  first  messengers 
humble  people  minding  the 
sheep  on  the  hillsides  of  Bethle- 
hem. Sitting  there  under  the  stars 
among  the  Indians  clad  in  their 
brilliant  black  and  pink  native 
dress,  I felt  the  nearness  of  God. 

Today  Bishop  Ruiz'  life  is  in 
danger.  His  long  years  spent 
defending  the  rights  of  the 
Indigenous  people  of  his  diocese 
have  made  him  many  enemies. 
When  I told  him  recently  how 
sorry  I was  about  the  death 
threats  he  has  been  receiving,  he 
simply  said:  "It's  not  so  bad 
because  here  we  work  together.  It 
would  be  much  worse  if  one  had 
to  bear  this  alone." 


In  El  Salvador,  one  Christmas 
that  stands  out  in  my  memory 
was  celebrated  with  a group  of 
1500  refugees  in  El  Nuevo  Hual- 
cho.  They  had  taken  refuge  in 
Honduras  during  El  Salvador's 
civil  war,  living  under  conditions 
that  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
concentration  camp.  Finally,  in 
1990,  with  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  they 
returned  as  a community  to  El 
Salvador  and  settled  in  our 
parish. 

They  had  to  brave  the  suspi- 
cion sown  in  the  minds  of  their 
own  compatriots — to  be 
displaced,  or  to  befriend 
refugees,  was  considered  by  the 
authorities  to  be  subversive.  I 
remember  visiting  villages  near 
the  resettlement  area  and  reflect- 
ing with  local  people  on  how 
Mary,  Joseph  and  Jesus  had  been 
refugees  in  Egypt.  What  kind  of 
welcome  did  the  Holy  Family 
receive  when  they  went  back  to 
Nazareth?  Those  villagers  later 
hired  two  small  lorries  and  went 
out  to  El  Hualcho  to  greet  their 
newly-arrived  neighbours. 


The  repatriated  people  of  El 
Salvador  are  trying  to  live  out  a 
new  model  of  society — or  rather, 
an  ancient  scriptural  one — in 
which  the  land  is  held  in  com- 
mon, food  and  clothing  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  need,  and 
all  are  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  common  work  according  to 
their  abilities.  When  visiting  El 
Nuevo  Hualcho,  I have  often 
been  reminded  of  the  way  of  life 
described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  yet  I think  that 
these  resettled  people  are  even 
poorer  than  those  in  biblical 
times. 

One  Christmas  Eve  the  young 
people  of  the  community  put  on 
a pageant  in  poetry  and  song. 

The  shepherds'  staffs  were  really 
hoes  and  brush  handles;  their 
hats  were  made  of  cardboard;  but 
the  players  sang  their  verses  with 
great  pride  and  gusto.  I was 
deeply  moved  by  the  stark 
poverty  of  my  courageous 
friends. 

Christmas  far  away  from 
home,  I admit,  has  its  lonely 
moments.  But  somehow  the  birth 
of  Jesus  takes  on  special  meaning 
when  celebrated  in  the  midst  of 
the  poor  ,oo 


“Christmas  speaks  to  us  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  They  seek  shelter 
and  are  refused.  Along  with  the  shepherds,  they  gaze  in 
wonderment  at  the  child  who  was  born  stripped  of  everything. 
Jesus  is  the  God  who  becomes  one  of  us,  who  bears  our 
frailties  and  reveals  the  grandeur  of  every  person — however 
deprived — who  comes  into  this  world.” 

Bishop  Albert  Houssian  of  Liege,  Belgium. 
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“She  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  laid  him  in  a manger 
because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn.”  (Luke  2:7) 


Recalling  a Christmas  Liturgy 

A North  American  priest  recalls  a visit  to  a 
displaced  persons'  refuge  in  San  Salvador  in 
1 98 1 and  wrote  the  following  Christmas 
reflection: 

This  year  I celebrated  Christmas  Mass 
with  more  than  200  displaced  people 
living  in  the  basement  of  a church  in  San 
Salvador. 

These  people  cannot  leave  the  church. 
Many  have  been  here  for  a year  and  a 
half.  During  this  time  they  have  not  seen 
the  sunlight  or  taken  a breath  of  fresh  air. 
They  have  organized  themselves  into 
groups  to  cook,  clean,  take  care  of  the 
children,  and  stand  watch.  Nine  children 
have  been  born  here  and  the  community 
is  now  expecting  four  more. 

Over  the  table  that  served  as  our  altar 
the  people  hung  a large  newspaper  pho- 
tograph of  Archbishop  Romero.  Even  in 
death  Romero  continues  to  be  present  to 
the  people.  “Monsignor  visited  our  vil- 
lage,” they  told  me.  “He  was  one  of  us.  His 
memory  is  our  most  treasured  possession.” 
Next  to  the  photograph  of  Archbishop 
Romero  was  a faded  image  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  Both  images  served  as 
silent  acolytes  during  our  Eucharistic  cele- 
bration. People  offered  petitions  and 
thanks  and  prayed  for  their  dead.  They 
prayed  for  their  children  and  relatives,  and 
for  the  nuns  who  share  their  lives  with 
them.  They  also  thanked  God  for  many 
things,  especially  for  life. 

It  was  evident  from  their  prayers  that 
they  find  encouragement  and  hope  in 
their  belief  that  Jesus  loves  them.  They 
believe  in  Jesus  the  liberator  and  saviour. 

As  I shared  the  Christmas  celebration 
with  these  displaced  people,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  Jesus  being  born  in  a church 
basement  like  this  one,  amidst  the  smell  of 
tamales  and  the  strumming  of  two  old 
guitars.  Here,  Jesus  would  have  been  at 
home.™ 
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n Friday,  November  1, 
M / ) All  Saints  Day,  Father 
V. y Clair  Albert  Yaeck  quiet- 

ly passed  away  in  the  company 
of  family  and  his  fellow  Scar- 
boro  priests.  He  was  in  his  69th 
year.  Fr.  Clair's  parents  and 
seven  of  his  sisters  and  brothers 
predeceased  him.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  sister  Rose  Warder 
of  Tampa,  Florida. 

Fr.  Clair  was  a diabetic  and 
dependent  on  insulin  since 
1976.  He  had  not  been  feeling 
well  since  the  end  of  1993.  Even- 
tually he  was  diagnosed  as  hav- 
ing gastric  cancer  and  under- 
went a major  operation  in  April, 
1995.  Despite  chemotherapy,  he 
continued  to  fail  and  in  May  of 
this  year,  he  wrote  the  Scarboro 
community  here  in  Canada  to 
say  that  he  was  coming  home 
from  Japan  and  asked  that  we 
accompany  him  during  his  final 
days. 

Born  in  Walkerton,  Ontario, 
Fr.  Clair  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1951  and  contin- 
ued his  studies  at  New  York's 
Fordham  University  where  he 
received  a Master's  degree  in 
sociology  in  1954.  His  mission- 
ary career  began  as  he  entered 
language  school  in  Tokyo  in  the 
fall  of  1954  and  over  the  next  42 
years  he  served  in  Japan  and  in 
Canada.  During  his  20  years  in 
Japan  he  served  as  pastor,  as 
assistant  secretary  general  to  the 
Japan  Bishops'  Conference,  and 
as  editor  of  Tosei  News,  an  Eng- 
lish language  newsletter  for 
missionaries  to  Japan. 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Clair  celebrated  Mass  with  these  teenagers  at  a chapel  in  El  Progresso 
parish,  Peru.  December,  1987. 


For  over  20  years  Fr. 

Clair  also  gave  himself 
in  service  to  the  Society's 
work  and  welfare  here 
in  Canada.  On  two  occa- 
sions he  served  as  vicar 
general  on  the  General 
Council.  He  was  also  a 
rector  of  our  seminary 
and  taught  sociology  at  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary.  His  final 
Society  responsibility  here  at 
home  was  as  the  person  in 
charge  of  Society  renewal.  For 
this  task  he  called  upon  his 
expertise  in  PRH  (Personality 
and  Human  Relations).  In  1984 
he  had  studied  the  PRH  pro- 
gramme and  became  a licensed 
animator.  He  used  these  skills 
in  Japan  as  well,  being  appoint- 
ed a coordinator  of  PRH  in 
Japan  in  1991. 


Fr.  Clair,  always  the 
missionary,  took  seri- 
ously the  gospel  imper- 
ative to  reach  out  and 
dialogue  with  other 
Christians  and  with 
those  of  other  faiths. 
Clair  was  our  first 
member  of  the  inter- 
faith organization,  WCRP 
(World  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Peace).  As  well,  he  worked 
closely  with  the  ecumenical 
church  coalition,  Canada-China 
Programme,  as  he  had  a special 
interest  in  China.  During  the 
1970s,  Clair  was  supportive  of 
the  founding  of  many  of  the 
ecumenical  church  coalitions 
and  of  Catholic  New  Times,  an 
independent  Catholic  news 
magazine  based  in  Toronto. 
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In  reminiscing  about  Fr. 

Clair,  a friend  recently  said, 
"Clair  was  a man  of  courage  in 
the  face  of  his  constant  sickness. 
He  was  also  a quiet  but  con- 
stant witness  of  his  belief  in 
Christ." 

We  here  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions knew  him  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  work  of  mission.  We 
also  knew  him  as  a friend,  will- 
ing to  listen,  to  accompany,  but 
also  with  a serious  side  and  a 
humorous  side.  The  many 
members  of  his  family  who 
accompanied  him  during  his 
final  days  were  a testimony  to 
him.  Scarboro  missionaries,  in 
Canada  and  overseas,  especial- 
ly in  Japan,  know  their  loss. 

In  October  of  this  year,  dur- 
ing the  Mass  to  conclude  the 
annual  Thanksgiving  meetings 
of  the  Scarboro  members  living 
in  Canada,  Fr.  Clair  was  given 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Sick.  It 
was  the  first  time  we  were  able 
to  do  this  as  a community.  All 
of  us  gave  him  our  final 
embrace  and  he  gave  us  his 
blessing.  As  a community  we 
mourned,  and  it  helped  us  to 
accept  Clair's  sickness  and 
death. 

A wake  service  was  held  on 
Sunday,  November  3,  and  the 
funeral  Mass  was  concelebrated 
on  Monday,  attended  by  family, 
friends,  colleagues  and  mem- 
bers of  Scarboro  Missions. 
Internment  was  in  the  priests’ 
cemetery  at  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary.  May  Fr.  Clair  rest  in 
peace. oo 


etween  the  exhilaration  of  Beginning... 

And  the  satisfaction  of  Concluding, 

Is  the  Middle-Time 
of  Enduring...  Changing...  Trying... 

Despairing...  Continuing...  Becoming. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  One  of  God's  Middle-Time. 
Between  Creation  and...  Accomplishment. 

Through  him  God  said  of  Creation, 

"Without  mistake." 

And  of  Accomplishment, 

"Without  doubt." 

And  we  in  our  Middle-Times  of  Wondering  and  Waiting, 
Hurrying  and  Hesitating,  Regretting  and  Revising, 

We  who  have  begun  many  things...  and  seen  but  few 
completed. 

We  who  are  becoming  more...  and  less. 

Through  the  evidence  of  God's  Middle-Time 
Have  a stabilizing  hint 
That  we  are  not  mistakes. 

That  we  are  irreplaceable. 

That  our  Being  is  of  interest. 

And  our  Doing  Is  of  purpose. 

That  our  Being  and  our  Doing 
are  surrounded  by  Amen. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Completer 
of  unfinished  people 
with  unfinished  work 
in  unfinished  times. 

May  he  keep  us  from  sinking,  from  ceasing, 
from  wasting,  from  solidifying. 

That  we  may  be  for  him 
Experimenters,  Enablers,  Encouragers, 

And  Associates  in  Accomplishment. 

Lona  Fowler — 

Images:  Women  in  Transition 
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CANADA: 


By  Paul  McKenna 

For  many  people  in  our  world,  Christmas 
does  not  hold  the  meaning  it  does  for  us  as 
Christians.  For  us  it  is  a time  to  remember 
and  celebrate  Christ — the  meaning  of  our 
lives.  While  most  of  the  articles  and  stories  in 
this  issue  recall  Christ,  the  following  article 
reminds  us  of  a Canada  that  includes  peoples 
of  other  cultures  and  faiths.  Christ  challenges 
us  to  be  concerned  and  open  to  the  other,  to 
go  to  'the  other  side.'  For  Pope  John  Paul  II,  dialogue  between  people  of 
different  faiths  implies  " concern , respect  and  hospitality  toward  the  other." 
In  dialogue,  the  Pope  states,  "we  let  God  be  present  in  our  midst;  for  as  we 
open  ourselves  in  dialogue  to  one  another,  we  also  open  ourselves  to  God." 


The  religious  face  of  this  planet  is  changing. 

At  a dramatic  pace,  more  and  more  regions 
of  the  world  are  becoming  environments  of 
multi-culture  and  multi-faith.  Indeed,  religious 
pluralism  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary developments  of  the  20th  century. 

At  the  root  of  this  phenomenon  are  international 
patterns  of  immigration.  Throughout  this  century, 
the  profound  and  world-wide  movement  of  peoples 
and  cultures  has  provoked  a meeting  of  religions 
that  is  new  to  history.  And  this  development  has 
accelerated  in  the  last  30  years.  The  1990  Britannica 
Book  of  the  Year  reports  that  14  major  religions  or 
religious  systems  are  now  present  in  some  signifi- 
cance in  more  than  80  countries  in  the  world. 

But  how  are  these  changing  religious 
demographics  affecting  Canada?  The  liberalization 
of  immigration  policy,  begun  during  the  Trudeau 
years,  has  served  to  transform  the  religious  and 
cultural  face  of  this  country.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  followers  of  many  of  the  great  world 
religions  arrived  in  Canada  long  before  the  1970s. 

It  was  not  until  the  Trudeau  years,  that  the  first 
Jews  in  Canadian  history  were  appointed  to  the 
Federal  Cabinet.  However,  the  first  Jewish  immi- 


grants to  Canada  arrived  before  the  British  and  the 
British  parliamentary  system.  Jews  were  among  the 
earliest  fur  traders  in  the  1700s,  and  Canada's  first 
synagogue,  the  Spanish-Portuguese  synagogue  in 
Montreal,  was  founded  in  1768. 

The  first  Buddhists  to  arrive  in  Canada  may  have 
been  Chinese,  landing  in  British  Columbia  as  early 
as  1858,  and  the  country's  first  Buddhist  temple  was 
founded  in  Vancouver  in  1905.  In  June  of  1996,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  elected  its  first  visi- 
ble minority  moderator,  Tamiko  Corbett,  who  is  of 
Japanese  descent  and  whose  grandfather  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  1905  temple. 

Most  archeologists  agree  that  there  has  been  an 
Aboriginal  presence  in  Canada  for  at  least  12,000 
years,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  be  one  of  those  coun- 
tries that  is  enriched  by  the  continuing  presence  of 
its  First  Nations  peoples. 

Clearly  Canada  has  become  a multi-cultural  and 
multi-religious  nation;  in  fact,  we  are  pioneers  in 
the  creation  of  a multi-cultural  society.  Multicultur- 
alism  is  protected  by  our  laws;  it  is  entrenched  in 
our  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms;  it  is  defended 
and,  more  importantly,  funded  by  a special  cabinet- 
level  government  department. 
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...A  Multicultural 
Nation 


Canada's  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  (1982) 
is  meant  to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  including 
freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  conscience.  As 
well,  the  Canadian  Multiculturalism  Act  of  1988 
affirms  the  racial  and  cultural  diversity  of  Canadi- 
ans and  requires  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  government  of  Canada  to  make  multicultural- 
ism part  of  their  programs  and  policies.  Three  areas 
of  government  programming  in  this  regard  are: 

Race  Relations  & Cross-Cultural  Understanding; 
Heritage  Cultures  & Languages;  and  Community 
Support  & Participation. 

As  well,  in  February,  1994,  the  federal  members 
of  Parliament  voted  unanimously  to  revise  the  daily 
prayer  that  had  been  used  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  117  years.  The  new  prayer  reflects  the 
country's  multi-faith  reality. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  ways  the  great 
world  faiths  are  influencing  Canada. 

Aboriginal  Peoples 

The  noun  Canada  is  derived  from  the  Huron/Iro- 
quois word  Kanata  which  translates  into  English  to 
mean  a village  or  settlement. 

❖ In  recent  years  there  has  been  a notable 
increase  in  the  number  of  Aboriginal  people  elected 
at  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  levels. 

❖ In  the  1970s,  Native  rites  and  ceremonies 
gained  pastoral  acceptance  within  this  country's 
correctional  system.  In  1985,  for  example,  a sweat- 
lodge  was  established  at  Warkworth  Penitentiary 
(near  Kingston,  Ontario). 

❖ In  1996,  the  Sacred  Circle  Pastoral  Services 
was  launched  in  Edmonton.  Schooled  in  the  Native, 
Christian  and  Buddhist  traditions,  the  service  offers 
ministry  in  rites  of  passage,  retreats,  seminars,  ethi- 
cal questions  and  healing. 

❖ Earlier  this  year  a First  Nations  prayer  room 
to  foster  healing  and  unity  through  Native  spiritual- 
ity, opened  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital  in  Saskatoon.  The 
room  is  open  to  patients  or  visitors  who  respect 
First  Nations'  prayer  ceremonies  and  sacred  objects. 

❖ At  its  31st  General  Council  in  1986  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  offered  an  historic  apology  to 


Canada's  First 
Nations.  The  apolo- 
gy reads  in  part: 

"we  confused  West- 
ern ways  and  cul- 
ture with  the  depth 
and  breadth  and 
height  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ...  We  ask 
you  to  forgive  us 
and  to  walk  with  us  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  so  that 
our  people  may  be  blessed  and  God's  creation 
healed." 

As  part  of  the  United  Church's  response  to  the 
legacy  of  the  residential  school  experience,  the 
August  1994  meeting  of  the  Church's  General  Coun- 
cil established  a fund  to  assist  the  First  Nations 
communities'  initiatives  of  healing.  The  fund  has  a 
three-year  goal  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  church  members 
and  others  who  want  to  be  part  of  the  healing. 


Buddhism  is  the  fastest  growing  religion  in  our 
nation.  There  could  be 
as  many  as  300,000 
Buddhists  in  this 
country.  Between  1981 
and  1991,  the  number 
of  Buddhists  in  Cana- 
da increased  by  243 
percent.  Buddhism's 
growth  here  is 
explained  by  two 
factors:  1)  Asian 
immigration,  and  2) 
the  Buddhist  religion 
is  proving  to  be  very 
appealing  to  Western- 
ers. 

❖ Halifax  boasts 
the  largest  non-Asian 
Buddhist  community 
in  the  world. 
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Eric  Wheater 


❖ Toronto  is  home  to  one  of  the  most  ethnically 
diverse  Buddhist  communities  on  the  planet. 

❖ Elaine  Maclnnes  is  a native-born  New 
Brunswicker  and  a Catholic  nun  (Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries). In  the  1970s  she  went  to  Japan  to  do  mis- 
sionary work.  There  she  met  a Buddhist  nun  who 
introduced  her  to  the  practice  of  Zen  Buddhist  sit- 
ting meditation.  Years  later  Sr.  Maclnnes  became 
the  first  Christian  in  Canadian  history  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a Zen  master  (teacher).  Today  she  teaches 
Oriental  meditation  methods  to  prison  inmates  in 
London,  England. 

❖ In  1996,  Catholics  in  Toronto  sent  their  greet- 
ings to  area  Buddhists  on  the  occasion  of  the  June  1 
feast  of  Wesak,  the  most  important  feast  of  Therava- 
da  Buddhism.  Bishop  Nicola  de  Angelis,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Toronto  archdiocese  and  a member  of 
the  Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  for  Inter-Religious 


Dialogue,  issued  the  greetings  along  with  a message 
from  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  president  of  the 
Council. 


The  Baha'i  faith  was  founded  in  Iran  150  years 
ago.  Baha'i  followers  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  the 
unity  of  humanity  and  the  unity  of  all  religions. 
They  stress  unity  amidst  diversity  and  are  particu- 
larly committed  to  challenging  prejudice  be  it  cul- 
tural, ethnic  or  religious.  There  are  an  estimated  five 
million  people  of  the  Baha'i  faith  worldwide,  and 
30,000  in  Canada. 

^0  Hindu 

There  are  an  estimated  250,000  Hindus  in  Cana- 
da. Approximately  60  percent  of  these  reside  in  the 


Baha'i 


Religion  In  Schools 

Religion  in  the  classroom  is  one 
of  the  most  passionate  and  most 
conflictual  issues  faced  by  a multi- 
religious society.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  perhaps  some  historical 
context  would  be  helpful. 

In  1867  four  colonies  of  British 
North  America  were  brought 
together  to  form  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Our  former  constitution, 
the  British  North  America  Act 
(1867),  gave  legal  protection  to  the 
rights  of  the  denominational 
schools  then  in  existence.  So  Protes- 
tants in  Quebec,  for  example,  were 
guaranteed  the  right  to  public 
funding  of  their  schools,  and 
Catholics  in  Ontario  were  granted 
the  same  privilege.  This  amounted 
to  a recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of 
religious  minority  rights. 


❖ Today  across  Canada  there 
are  an  estimated  1,200  independent 
religious  schools,  i.e.  not  publicly 
funded. 

❖ The  Ontario  Multifaith  Coali- 
tion for  Equity  in  Education 
(OMCEE)  is  a coalition  of  Hindu, 
Sikh,  Muslim,  Christian  Reformed 
and  Mennonite  organizations  (and 
others)  which  support  public  fund- 
ing for  independent  religious 
schools. 

❖ In  1988,  the  province  of 
Alberta  changed  its  provincial 
legislation  to  allow  religious  alter- 
native schools  within  the  public 
school  system. 

❖ In  January,  1996,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  reserved  decision 
on  a lawsuit  launched  by  nine  par- 
ents— five  Jewish  and  four  Protes- 
tant— seeking  mandatory  public 


funding  of  private  religious  schools 
in  Ontario.  These  parents  have 
been  fighting  the  case  since  1992. 

❖ In  the  last  three  years,  some 
Jewish  and  Muslim  parent  groups 
in  Ontario  have  been  negotiating 
with  local  school  boards  to  have 
public  schools  closed  for  some  of 
their  religious  holy  days.  Some  of 
the  Jewish  groups  have  met  with 
success. 

❖ In  1988,  the  Ontario  Court  of 
Appeal  ruled  that  the  recital  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer — or  any  other  Christ- 
ian prayer— in  public  schools  was 
unconstitutional.  The  court  based 
its  ruling  on  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms. 

❖ In  1992,  Manitoba  became  the 
last  province  in  the  country  to  ban 
mandatory  religious  exercises  in 
public  schools. 
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❖ In  1980, Joan 
Friedman  was 
appointed  assistant  rabbi  of  Holy  Blossom  Temple 
in  Toronto.  In  her  new  position,  Friedman  became 
the  first  woman  in  Canadian  history  to  function  as  a 
rabbi. 

❖ For  the  past  nine  years.  Compass,  a national 
Jesuit  journal,  has  been  edited  by  Robert  Chodos,  a 
practicing  Jew. 

❖ The  Cedars  (see  photo  below)  is  a house  of  wor- 
ship shared  by  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  Kitchen- 
er-Waterloo  region  of  Ontario.  This  creative  inter- 
faith project,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canadian  histo- 
ry, opened  its  doors  in  September,  1996.  The  wor- 
ship facility  is  a co-operative  venture  of  a local  Jew- 
ish temple  and  a United  Church  congregation. 

❖ In  1993,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled 
that  a Quebec  school  board  had  to  accommodate 
three  Jewish  teachers  in  Chambly,  Quebec,  who  had 
requested  paid  leave  for  the  observance  of  their 
religious  holidays.  Currently  members  of  other 
religions  across  Canada  are  making  similar  requests 
of  their  employers. 


A A Jewish 

v Canada's  Jewish  community  is  the  fastest 
growing  anywhere  in  the  world  outside 
Israel.  An  estimated  315,000  Jews  reside  in 
Canada.  Since  more  than  two-thirds  of 
these  live  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  Central 
Canada  has  become  an  environment  ripe 
for  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. 


Opening  ceremonies  at  The  Cedars,  a house  of  worship  in  Waterloo  shared 
by  Temple  Shalom  and  Westminister  United  Church.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Susan  Rothschild,  a member  of  the  congregation. 


Greater  Toronto  Area.  Approximately  25  percent 
live  in  British  Columbia.  Flinduism  has  had  a pro- 
found influence  upon  North  American  culture  over 
the  last  100  years.  Some  of  these  influences  include 
yoga.  Eastern  philosophy,  transcendental  medita- 
tion (TM)  and  Ayurvedic  medicine  (natural  herbal 
healing). 


# Sikh 

There  are  close  to  300,000  Sikhs  in  Canada. 

About  45  percent  of  these  live  in  Ontario,  and 
roughly  the  same  number  reside  in  British  Colum- 
bia where  they  comprise  the  largest  Indo-Canadian 
community  in  that  province. 

❖ In  October,  1993,  Gurbax  Halhi  became  the 
first  baptized  Sikh  in  Canadian  history  to  be  elected 
to  the  Federal  Parliament  (Ontario  riding  of  Bra- 
malea-Gore-Malton). 

❖ In  1990,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
altered  its  dress  regulations  to  accommodate  Sikhs. 
Constables  of  the  Sikh  faith  irow  have  the  option  to 
wear  turbans  instead  of  the  traditional  Mountie 
headgear. 

❖ Sikhs  in  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
are  permitted  to  wear  turbans  except  in 
circumstances  where  safety  might  be  com- 
promised. 

❖ In  1991,  the  Ontario  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  it  was  acceptable  for  Sikhs  in  that 
province  to  wear  the  kirpan  (ceremonial 
dagger  worn  by  some)  in  schools  and  in  the 
workplace. 
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"Everywhere  the  Church  prays  and 

WORKS  FOR  SOCIAL  PEACE  FOUNDED 
PRIMARILY  ON  PEOPLE’S  FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS, 
BEGINNING  WITH  THE  CARDINAL  RIGHT  TO 
FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE." 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  speaking  to  Philippine  Bishops  on 

the  issue  of  dialogue  with  the  Muslims  of  that  country.  (1996) 


Muslim 

Within  the  next  decade,  the  Muslim 
population  of  North  America  will  outstrip 
the  Jewish  population  here.  In  Canada,  for 
example,  Islam  is  growing  faster  than 
Judaism.  What  this  means  is  that  within  ten 
years  Islam  will  become  the  second  largest  reli- 
gion on  this  continent.  No  surprises  here!  Islam 
is  the  fastest  growing  religion  in  the  world.  In 
Canada  there  are  more  Muslims  than  Presbyte- 
rians. 

❖ In  Thornhill,  Ontario,  the  Jaffari  Mosque 
and  Temple  Har  Zion  sit  side  by  side,  sharing 
more  than  just  a parking  lot.  Members  of  the 
mosque  and  synagogue  interact,  exchange 
information  and  have  even  initiated  visits  to 
each  other's  place  of  worship. 

On  the  international  stage,  Canada  appears 
to  be  emerging  as  an  inter-cultural  and 
inter-faith  model.  Ours  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  to  have  officially  declared  itself  a 
multi-cultural  nation.  And  there's  speculation 
that  we  may  be  that  nation  on  the  planet  in 
which  the  religious  rights  of  religious  minorities 
are  most  protected  legislatively. 

❖ In  its  annual  report  released  in  March 
1996,  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission 
claimed  that  complaints  involving  religious 
discrimination  are  no  longer  frequent. 

❖ Toronto  is  now  recognized  as  the  most 
multi-religious  and  multi-cultural  city  in  the 
world.  This  historically  new  gathering  of  peo- 
ples, religions  and  cultures  takes  on  particular 
significance  when  one  considers  that  the  Huron 
word  Toronto  translates  into  English  to  mean 
meeting  place.  °° 


Toronto,  now  recognized  as  the  most  multi-religious 
and  multi-cultural  city  in  the  world. 

Interfaith  & Intercultural  Experiences 

❖ Nearly  one-third  of  Vancouver's  population  is  of 
Asian  descent.  In  October,  1996,  Vancouver  Hospital, 
the  largest  hospital  in  British  Columbia,  opened  the  Tzu 
Chi  Institute  for  Complementary  and  Alternative  Medi- 
cine. This  pioneering  project  integrates  Western  medi- 
cine with  the  traditional  therapies  of  Asia.  The  popular- 
ity of  traditional  Asian  medicine  is  on  the  increase 
across  North  America  and  is  a poignant  reminder  that 
East  has  in  fact  come  West.  The  hospital  institute  also 
hopes  to  attract  Canadian  Aboriginal  healers. 

❖ Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  a Catholic  mis- 
sionary organization  in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  spon- 
sored two  interfaith  conferences  in  1996.  The  confer- 
ences approach  the  issue  of  inter-faith  dialogue  using 
Gandhian  nonviolent  methods.  (For  information  call 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry  at  416-261-7135.) 

❖ Across  Canada,  some  Catholic  high  school  teach- 
ers are  promoting  interfaith  understanding  among  their 
students  by  conducting  visits  to  mosques,  synagogues, 
temples,  and  other  houses  of  worship. 

❖ The  Inter  Faith  Committee  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  has  launched  a pilot  project  called  "Faith  to 
Faith".  Christian  churches  can  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram by  inviting  a local  representative  of  another  world 
faith  to  spend  time  associating  with  their  congregation. 
(For  information  call  416-231-5931,  ext.  5171.) 
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Michael  Traher,  SFM 


: 
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Interfaith  Groups  & Resources 

• Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 

90  Parent  Ave.,  Ottawa,  ON,  KIN  7B1.  Ph:  (613) 
241-9461.  Interfaith  contact:  Sr.  Donna  Geernaert. 

• World  Inter-Faith  Education  Assoc.  (Ontario), 
works  to  meet  the  challenge  of  religious  pluralism 
in  Ontario  through  education  and  dialogue. 

154  University  Ave.,  Ste.  200,  Toronto,  ON, 

M5H  3Z4.  Ph:  (416)  340-6630. 

• World  Conference  for  Religion  and  Peace, 
working  at  local,  national  and  international  levels 
to  foster  peace  and  justice  through  interfaith  dia- 
logue. 11  Madison  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5R  2S2. 

Ph:  (416)  241-5848. 

• Vatican  II  Documents:  The  Decree  on  the  Church 's 
Missionary  Activity;  The  Declaration  on  the  Relation- 
ship of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions;  Declara- 
tion on  Religious  Freedom;  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World. 

• Faith  in  My  Neighbour — World  Religions  in 
Canada  ($12.95  plus  GST  and  postage).  Profiles  15 
non-Christian  religions  in  Canada.  Each  faith  story 
is  researched  and  written  by  members  of  the  given 
religion.  Available  from  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  3250  Bloor  St.  W.,  Etobicoke,  ON, 

M8X  2Y4.  Ph:  (416)  231-5931. 

• Ecumenism,  2065  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal, 
PQ,  H3H  1G6.  Ph:  (514)  937-9176. 

• Interfaith  Dialogue:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
(US$4.25).  Order  from  Multifaith  Resources, 

P.O.  Box  128,  Wofford  Heights,  California,  USA, 
93285-0128. 

• Vision  TV — Canada's  multi-faith  television 
network,  80  Bond  St.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5B  1X2. 

Ph:  (416)  368-3194. 

• Religions  in  Canada,  ($10.00),  outlines  statistics 
on  both  world  religions  and  Christian  denomina- 
tions in  Canada.  Write  to:  74  Laidlaw  Dr., 

Barrie,  ON,  L4N  7S2.  Ph:  (705)  739-9073. 


Syd  Doran,  an  avid  golfer,  and  a friend  of 
Scarboro  Missions. 


Last  April's  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
had  an  ad  asking  for  people  to  sell 
subscriptions  to  our  magazine.  Eighty-five 
year  old  Syd  Doran  from  Chatham, 
Ontario,  responded  to  our  ad.  Since  then  he 
has  sold  170  subscriptions  and  in  his  last 
letter  said:  "I  am  a bit  dissatisfied  with  my 
production.  Golf  could  be  the  cause.  Will 
be  getting  out  into  the  parishes  much  more 
from  now  on."  He  also  said  that  in  golf  he 
shoots  better  than  his  age!  December  4 is 
Syd's  birthday.  Congratulations  and 
prayerful  good  wishes  on  your  85th,  Syd. 

You,  too,  can  help  our  mission  cause  by 
selling  subscriptions  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  Generous  commissions. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
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Christmas 

in  <£ ndobamba 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


t is  a tradition  in  Riobamba, 

( MJ  Ecuador,  during  the  Christmas 
season  to  have  pases  or  festive 
parades  of  the  image  of  the  Child  Jesus 
passing  through  the  streets.  Beginning 
around  December  15,  these  pases  can  take 
place  up  until  the  last  Sunday  before  Lent, 
and  are  a remembrance  of  the  colonial  era 
during  which  there  was  a mixing  of  both 
Indigenous  and  Spanish  customs. 

The  Indigenous  custom  consisted  of 
images  of  the  cur iquencju.es,  an  Andean 
parrot  with  a beautiful  courtship  dance, 
now  almost  extinct.  It  also  consisted  of 
shepherds,  since  the  Indigenous  are  basi- 
cally farmers  and  closely  linked  to  the 
land.  Indigenous  dance  rounded  out  the 
parade. 

The  Spanish  custom  consisted  of  images 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  angels,  Spanish 
nobles,  the  'crazy  bull'  (which  feigned 
attacks  on  the  public),  and  the  devil,  who 
chased  watchers  as  the  parade  passed 
along. 

The  pases  can  be  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  and  are  accompanied  by  various 
bands  and  comparsis,  or  dance  troops, 
which  represent  this  mixture  of  Indige- 
nous and  Spanish  lore.  Firecrackers,  flow- 
ers and  incense  are  also  seen.  Almost  every 
school,  as  well  as  a plethora  of  public  and 
private  institutions,  and  even  individual 
families  sponsor  these  pases. 

The  most  important  day  of  all  is  January 
6,  day  of  the  King  of  Kings.  On  that  day 
various  comparsis  from  all  over  Ecuador 
mix  together  in  a monumental  parade 
through  the  city  of  Riobamba.  Members  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  various  institutions 
join  the  dancers,  all  in  costume,  in  a kalei- 
doscope of  colour  and  drama  revealing  the 
richness  of  the  folklore  of  these  wonderful 
people  .°° 


Above:  This  family  joyfully  takes  part  in  the 
parade  to  honour  the  Child  Jesus. 

Below:  Dance  troops,  or  comparsis,  accompany  the  parades 
through  the  sreets  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
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New  Videos  from  Scarboro  Missions 


✓ “The  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute” 

✓ 2-part  video:  O “Come  and  See”;  © “Health  & Life  for  the  Ngobe  People” 

✓ 3-part  video:  O “In  a Place  Called  Ocoa”;  © “Shared  Land/Shared  Water” 

© “Gerry  Heffernan:  A Man  Remembered” 


Request  our  video  order  form  detailing  these  and  other  videos  available  from 
Scarboro  Missions.  Call  (416)  261-7135  today,  or  fax  us  at  (416)  261-0820. 


New  Books  Available 


Allow  The  Water 

Anger,  fear,  power, 
work,  sexuality, 
community — and 
the  spirituality 
and  practice  of 
nonviolence. 

By  Leonard  Desroches 

An  exploration  of  the 
spirituality  and  practice 
of  the  force  of  love  we 
inadequately  call  "non- 
violence". Nonviolence 
is  people  and  their  sto- 
ries. It  is  a way  of  living 
and  acting. 

Cost:  $29.95.  Available  at  bookstores  across  Canada. 
(Distributor:  Marginal  Distribution,  Unit  102,  277 
George  Street  N.,  Peterborough,  ON,  K9J  3G9. 
Ph/Fax:  705-745-2326. 

Published  by  editions  Dunamis  publishers,  407  Bleecker 
Street,  Toronto,  ON,  M4X  1W2.  [Postage  in  Canada: 
$3.50;  USA:  $8.55;  Overseas:  $16.10] 

"An  eloquent  expression  of  a passionate  quest  for 
nonviolence  in  work  and  sexuality,  vital  dimensions 
of  our  calling  as  humans,  as  co-creators  made  in  the 
image  of  God." 

Remi  DeRoo,  Bishop  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Leonard  Desroches  has  published  articles  and  essays,  and 
given  retreats  and  training  sessions  on  the  practice  and 
spirituality  of  nonviolence.  He  has  also  taught  courses  in 
nonviolence  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  Born  in 
Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  he  now  lives  in  Toronto  and 
earns  his  living  as  a drywaller. 


Toward  a Moral  Economy: 

Responses  to  Poverty  in  the  North  and  South 

A contribution  to  international  efforts  to 
understand  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and  the 
struggles  for  political  and  economic  justice.  It 
focuses  on  Africa,  drawing  critical  parallels  with 
the  situation  in  the  North,  and  suggests  alterna- 
tive strategies  at  the  local  and  international  levels. 

CDN$10;  US$8;  Postage:  $2/copy;  Postage  over- 
seas: $4 /copy.  To  order,  send  cheque  or  money 
order  payable  to:  INTER-CHURCH  COALITION 
ON  AFRICA,  129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  ON, 
M4V  1N5;  Ph:  (416)  927-1124;  Fax:  (416)  927-7554; 
e-mail:  iccaf@web.apc.org 


Promises  to  Keep,  Miles  to  Go 

An  examination  of  Canada's  record  in  the 
International  Year  for  the  Eradication  of 
Poverty  (1996) 

This  book  documents  the  promises  our  govern- 
ment has  made  internationally  on  jobs,  housing, 
education,  health  and  a host  of  other  issues. 
Drawing  on  policy  statements  from  the  national 
churches,  it  challenges  Canadians  to  ask  their 
governments  to  live  up  to  the  promises  that  have 
been  made. 

Order  for  just  $9.95  plus  $2.00  postage  from  the 
ECUMENICAL  COALITION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
JUSTICE,  77  Charles  St.  West,  Suite  402,  Toronto, 
ON,  M5S  1K5.  Ph:  (416)  921-4615; 

Fax:  (416)  922-1419;  e-mail:  gattfly@web.net 
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Auger,  fear,  power,  work,  sexuality,  community  - 

and  die  .spirituality  and  practice  of  nonviolence 

Leonard  Desroches 
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Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


Challenged  to  let  go 


missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community  serving 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


THE  BRAZIL  MISSION  TEAM,  L-R:  Lay  missioner  Paul  McGuire, 
Fr.  Omar  Dixon,  Bishop  George  Marskell,  Frs.  Ron  MacDonnell  and 
Doug  MacKinnon,  and  lay  missioner  Karen  VanLoon. 


interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities 
for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 

Province  Code 


Education 


Age 

Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  ext.  150  (priests),  165  (laity) 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
http:  / /www.web.net/ -sfrns 


Complete  and  mail  this  today 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


